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SOVIET  POETRY— DYNAMIZED 
INCARNATE  SOUND 


By  ANDREW  J.  STEIGER 

ONE  year  ago  Bagritsky  died.  The  polished  anaemic  wails  of  the  sick-room,  and  finds  only 

black  walnut  rafters  in  the  House  of  words  of  healthy  “full-chewed  poetic  inspira- 

Writers  arched  gloomily  over  his  Will  coffin,  tion.”  Gradually  the  figure  of  Ae  man  grew 

over  the  mouse-footed,  mourning  throng,  over  to  life-like  proportions,  so  real  were  the  images 

his  bloodless,  motionless  hands.  Workers,  given  of  him.  One  felt  he  might  be  among  the 

writers,  peasants,  poets,  people  of  all  sorts  assembled  speakers.  Young  poets  recited  his 

filed  in  silence  to  pay  their  laW  respedts  to  the  poetry.  Then  from  an  unseen  radio-speaker 

dead  poet.  came  a  voice.  “Eduard  Bagritsky  will  now 

LaW  night,  February  16th,  Bagritsky  lived  recite.”  The  illusion  was  complete.  I  looked 

again  at  a  memorial  meeting  held  to  honor  him  at  the  printed  words  on  the  invitation  card 

and  his  work.  Under  the  eledtric  chandeliers  to  a  Bagritsky  memorial  meeting  and  shut  my 

of  the  House  of  Writers  sat  the  assembled  eyes.  Bagritsky  himself  was  here.  I  liWened  to 

gueWs,  breathing,  whispering,  applauding,  the  sound  of  his  poetic  voice. 

Critics,  poets,  fidtion  writers  spoke  of  Bagrit¬ 
sky  and  their  voices  were  muffled  in  the  rose-  But,  if  the  hand  fall  powerless, 

orange  tapeWry  hung  on  the  walls.  One  critic  Before  the  line  be  ended; 

regretted  that  death  had  halted  Bagritsky's  And  comrades  spit  into  their  hands 

writing  hand  midway  in  his  career,  on  the  eve  To  carry  us  in  Club-room  splendid; 

of  realizing  that  dream  of  poetic  creative  work  Let  youth  (mechanic,  itudent  or 

yearned  for  by  all  Soviet  poets  A  young  poet  A  poet, — to  me  the  same  when  fearless) 

sang  praises  to  Bagritsky,  the  friend  of  youth.  Then  watch  in  silence  honored, 

He  told  how  Bagritsky  had  taught  young  And  may  their  eyes  be  tearless. 

talented  workers  to  write  and  declaim  poetry, 

how  they  visited  Bagritsky,  day  after  day.  The  living  voice  of  the  dead  poet  rings  in 
in  his  room,  where  the  poet,  surrounded  by  the  club-room  from  whence  his  comrades,  his 

glass  boxes  of  green  water  and  fishes,  by  cages  pallbearers  carried  him  to  his  grave.  The  tomb- 

with  singing  canaries,  sat  bow-legged  at  his  Wones  fly  upward,  out  walks  Bagritsky,  in- 

writing  table,  talked  to  all  comers,  and  fire-  camate,  speaking. 

quently  coughed,  gasping  in  aWhmatic  spasms.  The  sound  records  of  Bagritsky’s  poetic 
Despite  the  scribbled  note  on  the  door,  “Ba-  voice  are  not  a  freak  phenomenon  in  Soviet 

gritsky  is  ill”  (for  years  aWhma  confined  the  poetry,  for  not  only  books  are  preserved  in 

poet  in  his  room),  they  had  burW  in  to  talk  Soviet  archives  but  files  of  sound  records  as 

by  the  hour  and  be  inspired  by  his  original  well.  This  making  of  sound  records  is  not 

poetic  genius.  Others  spoke  of  Bagritsky,  the  merely  the  magic  result  of  the  invention  of 

Red  Partisan,  the  eccentric,  the  writer  of  radio,  but  a  result  of  the  revolution  in  Soviet 

lyrical  poetry,  where  one  seeks  in  vain  for  the  poetry,  which  is  written  as  much  for  oration 
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248  Soviet  Poetry 

as  for  reading.  The  new  Soviet  poet  deals  face 
to  face  with  his  public.  This  can  be  illu^rated 
by  abundant  examples. 

Voloshin  was  a  poet  of  considerable  wis' 
dom  and  wrote  some  beautiful  lines.  He  lived 
in  Soviet  Russia  till  1930,  yet  regarded  him' 
self  as  a  hermit  exile  endur  ’ng  voluntary  isola' 
tion  as  a  reproach  to  his  native  land,  which 
negleAed  his  poetic  works  after  the  Revolu' 
tion.  He  was  alien  to  druggie,  and  nursed  his 
soul  in  metaphysics. 

Infirm  grow  the  days  and  man  passes  away. 
Earth  and  Heaven  remain  forever  the  same. 

The  far  sail  of  ships  you  should  love. 

And  the  boom  of  waves  sounding  in  space. 

The  poet  lived  on  the  moaning  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea.  His  life  enthusiasm  cooled  and 
pacified,  he  dreamed  and  waited,  digging  for 
himself  a  grave  high  on  the  lonely  cliff  above 
his  beloved  sea.  Here  his  friends  carried  him 
four  years  ago.  In  solitude  on  a  jjeak  of  inspira' 
tion,  he  had  consoled  himself. 

My  lips  are  silenced  long  ago.  Let  be. 

It  is  more  honourable,  if  the  heart  repeats  me. 

If  my  lines  are  rewritten  secretly. 

If  I  am  in  life,  not  a  bool(,  but  a  copy'bool{. 

A  copy  of  this  poem,  unpublished,  is  filed 
in  the  library  at  the  House  of  Writers.  Despite 
Voloshin's  hope,  no  memorial  meetings  have 
been  held  to  honor  him.  There  are  no  sound 
records  to  reproduce  his  voice.  The  boom  of 
the  waves  means  less  to  the  new  generation  of 
Soviet  poets  than  the  boom  of  cannon,  or  of  a 
pile-driver  on  a  conftruAion  job.  Instead  of 
ransacking  the  writers'  archives  to  read  and  rc' 
write  Voloshin,  they  have  heard  and  imitate 
the  great  poet  orator  Mayakovsky. 

Voloshin  symbolizes  the  fate  of  ab^radt, 
bloodless  poetry,  the  fate  of  the  poet  removed 
from  tumultuous  life  during  the  period  of 
Revolutionary  change  when  the  poet  had  to 
mak<»  himself  heard  above  the  noise  of  the 
crowd.  The  poet  had  to  come  out  of  his  ^udy 
during  these  days.  People  were  not  running  to 
libraries,  nor  sitting  in  reading-rocans.  They 
were  on  the  Greets,  they  filed  through  the 
squares  with  banners,  they  put  machine-guns 
on  barricades.  During  these  days  in  Moscow, 
the  monument  to  Pushkin,  Russia's  great 
classical  poet,  became  the  stamping-ground  for 
countless  ftreet  meetings,  where  orators 
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harangued,  denounced,  hurled  invedtives  and 
jostling  crowds  booed,  heckled  and  cheered. 
Perhaps,  the  people  felt  inStindtively  that 
should  they  read  his  works,  they  could  not  be 
so  close  to  the  dead  poet  as  by  assembling 
at  his  Statue.  Perhaps  it  was  juSt  a  convenient 
place  to  meet  and  the  crowd  did  not  think 
of  poets  at  all.  But  they  really  did  think  of 
poetry.  For  it  was  in  times  like  these  and  in 
such  circumstances  that  Mayakovsky's  voice 
resounded  with  his  Orders  to  Artists: 

Haul  the  piano  onto  the  Street, 

Drag  the  drum  from  the  window 
With  a  boat'hool{, 

Drum. 

If  the  piano  be  opened. 

Let  it  be  to  roar. 

Thunder! 

Enough  of  the  cheap  truth. 

Drive  out  the  old  from  the  heart. 

The  streets  are  our  brushes. 

The  squares  are  our  palettes. 

PaStemak  writes  his  poetry  for  from  the 
uproar  of  public  life.  He  rarely  makes  an  ap¬ 
pearance  to  recite  his  poems,  which  are  com¬ 
plicated  as  music  in  technical  composition.  But 
even  he  gives  images  of  the  significance  of  the 
human  voice  in  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 
In  one  of  his  poems  he  describes  Lenin  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Soviets. 

He  Stood  hunting  the  spof^en  word, 

Lil^e  one  thrusting  with  a  rapier. 

He  l(new  his  aim,  creasing  his  coat. 

And  Stretching  to  the  toe  of  his  boots; 

He  might  spea\  only  of  oil. 

But  the  croo\  of  h'S  body 

Breathed  with  the  flying  l^emel  of  nal{ed  truth, 

Tom  loose  from  obtuse  ignorant  hus^s. 

He  was  a  vocal  personification  of  truth. 

When  he  turned  to  fa^ts. 

He  was  aware  that  gurgling  their  mouth. 

History  cried  through  them 
With  his  extrodted  voice 

While  the  poetry  of  PaStemak  is  passive  and 
written  for  refiedtive  reading  it  has  a  composi¬ 
tion  and  assonance  akin  to  music  (unfortunate¬ 
ly  impossible  to  translate).  This  quality  of 
Pa^mak,  who  began  life  as  a  music  ^udent, 
as  well  as  his  revolutionary  sympathies,  saves 
him  to  social  acclaim.  For  the  content  of 
much  of  his  poety  is  scarcely  underwood  by 
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the  new  reading  public.  The  Soviet  poets  in 
general  claim  that  content  is  prominent  and 
determines  form.  Pa^emak  tends  to  be 
regarded  as  a  solitary  exception,  a  poet  of 
extraordinary  powers,  with  imitators,  but  no 
followers.  Yet,  in  their  tendency  to  create  that 
poetic  rhythm  and  meter  which  will  ^rike 
through  the  ears  to  the  heart  of  their  public, 
the  Soviet  poets  have  also  crossed  the  narrow 
margin  bordering  music  and  poetry.  Budenny’s 
March  by  Aseyev,  Grenada  by  Svetlov,  and 
poems  of  Bedny  and  others  have  become  popu' 
lar  songs  pealed  out  in  public  assemblies  and 
in  processions  marching  down  the  Greets 
during  the  holidays.  By  an  inverse  route  other 
poets  have  come  to  use  as  poetic  subjedt  mat' 
ter,  folklore  material,  songs  sung  along  the 
boulevards,  and  in  demon^rations.  The  poem 
Twelve  by  Blok  exemplifies  this  as  well  as  the 
works  of  Selvinsky.  Two  mutual  processes  take 
place.  Written  poetry  becomes  vocalized  in 
popular  songS;  ballads  and  recitations.  Oral 
poetry  originating  in  primitive  folk'life  be' 
comes  written,  artistic  verse. 

The  Revolution  then  forced  the  poets  out 
of  their  solitude,  made  them  spokesmen  of  the 
people.  During  the  New  Economic  Policy, 
when  because  of  the  paper  shortage  their 
works  could  not  be  published,  the  Soviet  poets 
kept  the  flame  of  poetry  alive  by  recitation 
and  orations  in  the  literary  cafes.  In  later  days, 
they  continue  to  recite  in  workers’  clubs,  on 
colledtive  farms,  in  camp  meetings  of  youth, 
at  Congresses,  in  the  House  of  Writers,  over 
the  radio  reaching  the  broad  masses  of  the  land. 
Poetry  is  popularized  also  by  the  traveling 
reciters,  employed  by  the  Peoples’  Commis' 
sariat  of  Education  to  go  about  to  meetings  in 
factories  and  on  collective  farms,  where  they 
recite  new  poetry,  retell  new  tales,  exhibit 
new  books.  The  Soviet  poet  insofar  as  he  is 
a  platform  orator  and  not  a  cooped'up  writer 
performs  the  primitive  function  of  the  former 
traveling  min^rel  or  folk  bard.  He  diflFers 
from  the  hard  in  that  he  uses  the  rich  heritage 
of  Russian  classical  poetry  to  make  his  spoken 
verse  more  varied  in  ^tyle,  more  cultured  in 
content,  more  moving  in  effect.  His  impas' 
sioned  orations  are  as  far  removed  from  the 
monotonous  sing'song  of  the  bard  as  the  radio 
broadca^er  is  from  the  town'crier. 

Soviet  poets  are  fortunate  to  have  tran' 
scribed  both  in  manuscript  and  on  phonograph 
records,  songs  of  illiterate  folk  bards  who  ^ill 
recite  from  memory  in  North  Russia,  Uzbekis' 
tan,  Buryat'Mongolia,  Bashkiria.  Not  long  ago 
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a  meeting  was  held  in  the  House  of  Writers, 
pervaded  by  an  atmosphere  of  quaint  unreality. 
Poets  and  writers  sat  in  the  capacious  room, 
leaned  forward,  propped  their  elbows  on 
chair  backs,  coned  their  ears  with  their  palms, 
while  liAening  to  the  chanting  monotone  of  a 
bearded  “Skazitel,”  a  poet  bard,  who  knows 
ten  thousand  lines  of  folk  epics,  but  has  never 
written  a  word  and  cannot  read.  “Fedor  Ko 
nushkin  is  a  real  arti^  with  an  amazing  memory. 
If  his  tunes  have  little  variety,  his  themes  are 
richly  diversified.  He  recites  scores  and  scores 
of  ballads  in  narrations  of  15'50  minutes  dura' 
tion,’’  Professor  Sokolov  had  ^ted  when 
intrcxiucing  the  74  year  old  “skazitel,”  one  of 
the  four  living  bards  of  the  Lake  Onega  region, 
the  younger  of  whom  is  28  years  oM. 

Professor  Sokolov  has  written  down  378 
folk  ballads  from  the  lips  of  these  north  Rus' 
sian  bards.  “The  scope  of  this  activity  is  un' 
believable,”  he  ^tes.  “In  Uzbekistan  alone, 
the  folk'songs  composed  during  the  years  of 
the  Revolution  now  colleclted  in  manuscript 
form  comprise  40  volumes.  The  folk  ballads 
written  from  the  narrations  of  the  ‘Bakshi’ 
or  bards  of  Kazakstan  fill  1000  pages  of  manu' 
script.  Thousand  of  phonograph  records  have 
been  made.”  The  poet  Pasternak  as  well  as 
others  have  traveled  to  the  minor  republics 
and  have  made  Russian  translations  of  the 
recitations  of  many  folk  bards.  The  wealth  of 
Russian  and  Asiatic  folk'Iore  is  being  made 
accessible  to  a  wider  and  wider  pubh'c.  Thus, 
the  Uzbeks  are  enabled  to  read  of  Prince  Vladi' 
mir  and  the  founding  of  ancient  Russia,  a 
thousand  years  ago,  now  celebrated  in  the 
Novgorod  cycle  of  North  Russian  epics,  while 
the  North  Russians  can  read  and  hear  the 
late^  folk  songs  of  Uzbeki^n  in  which  the 
drama  is  the  Odtober  Revolution  and  the  hero 
is  Vladimir  Ilyich  Lenin. 

The  new  Soviet  poetry  roots  in  the  life  of 
the  people.  A  dynamic  exchange  of  harmonic 
poetic  verse  is  heard  Primitive  illiterate  bards 
come  from  remote  regions  to  recite  unwritten 
songs  in  the  enlightened  capital.  Cultured 
modem  poets  send  their  voices  pulsating  on 
radio  waves  to  the  farther  comers  of  the  land. 
Poetry  is  written  to  be  heard  and  is  heard 
often  before  it  is  read.  Nevertheless  it  is  read 
and  the  reading  public  of  the  Soviet  poet  is 
hke  an  ocean  compared  to  the  inland  sea  of 
pre'revolutionary  days.  The  poems  Twelve 
by  Blok,  A  Hundred  Fifty  Million  by  Maya' 
kovsky  and  some  works  of  Bedny  have  had 
more  readers  during  the  15  years  of  the  Revolu' 
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tion  than  all  prc'rcvolutionary  poets  before 
the  Revolution. 

Ilya  Ehrenburg  in  1Q23  compared  the  poetess 
Anna  Akhmatova  to  Mayakovsky.  “The  voice 
of  Mayakovsky  is  exceedingly  ^rong.  He  is 
able  to  pronounce  words  so  that  they  hit  like 
ftones  shot  from  a  sling.  His  speech  is  monu' 
mental.  When  the  verses  of  Akhmatova 
f poetess  of  considerable  pre-revolutionary 
fame)  are  read  aloud,  not  even  in  a  va^  hall, 
but  in  a  small  bed-chamber,  it  is  almo^  out¬ 
rageous;  you  cannot  speak  them,  but  mu^ 
w’hisper.  But  a  ‘Parlor  Mayakovsky,’  that  is 
evidently  nonsense.  His  poetry  has  to  be 
roared,  trumpeted,  disgorged  on  the  square. 
Hence  the  size  of  editions  of  Mayakovsky 
is  an  essential  que^ion.  With  maje^ic  per- 
silence,  resourcefulness,  ingeniously  he  en- 
enlarges  the  narrow  base  of  modem  Soviet 
poetr>’.'’  Before  the  Revolution,  only  the 
nobility  and  enlightened  minority  could  read 
or  had  intereA  in  the  poets  of  the  intelligent¬ 
sia.  Poet  bards  were  exotic  exhibits  for  a 
side-show.  Since  the  Revolution,  the  majority 
of  the  population,  peasants  and  workers  hear 
and  read  the  Soviet  poets.  The  poet  has  grown 
in  size  and  importance  as  his  reading  public 
has  enlarged  and  taken  him  to  its  heart. 

The  poets  respedt  their  readers.  Aseyev 
once  said  when  addressing  a  gathering  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  workers,  “Our  former  poets  were 
like  persons  alone  in  a  room  without  radio 
antennae,  and  thus  cut  off  from  their  readers' 
opinions,  which  permeate  the  wide  masses 
like  radio  waves.  The  28  letters  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  one  of  my  readers  at  a  Political 
Sedtion  of  a  Machine  Tradtor  Station  are  bet¬ 
ter  criticism  than  many  volumes  of  technical, 
high-falutin  literary  reviews.  .  .  Today,  the 
Soviet  poet  seeks  to  live  near  his  readers.  They 
come  into  his  room.  They  buttonhole  him  on 
the  Street.  He  6nds  his  readers  outgrow  his 
poetry,  their  life  changes  and  the  poet  tries  to 
keep  in  Step  with  them." 

Tbe  poets  respedt  their  readers  more  than 
they  do  their  books.  I  think  of  what  Bagritsky 
said  on  that  memorial  meeting  one  year  after  he 
died.  I  heard  him  say  it.  He  recited  My  Idea 
of  a  Reader.  This  poem  portrays  a  hydraulic 
engineer,  riding  alone  on  horseback,  along  a 
far,  ribbon-like  road  maybe  in  a  Caucasian 
valley  where  he  would  harness  the  mountain 
Stream  for  a  new  hydro-eledtric  Station,  maybe 
in  the  desert  which  he  dreams  of  irrigating  and 
fertilizing.  He  jogs  along,  outstripping  the  herd 
of  sheep,  hearing  the  jackal  howl,  galloping 
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past  the  ambush  laid  to  snare  him,  riding  un¬ 
scathed  through  a  hail  of  enemy  bullets.  He 
rides  on  unmindful  of  dangers,  bent  on  a  far 
mission.  Munching  dried  apricots,  smoking 
the  same  kind  of  cigarettes  the  poet  smokes, 
he  rides  onward  over  uncharted  trails  where 
wild  beasts  prowl  and  poisonous  vipers  crawl. 
At  midday,  he  dismounts.  He  remembers  the 
poet,  takes  off  his  cap,  yawns  slightly  and  then 
takes  a  copy  of  Bagritsky's  poems  from  his 
saddle  bag. 

He  reads  a  verse. 

Tears  out  the  page. 

And  desert  glows 
With  burning  sage. 

1  heard  the  poet's  voice  call  out. 

Why  need  you  me? 

Hey.  wait  a  bit! 

Long  live,  my  reader. 

Engineer  of  grit. 

The  engineer  found  what  he  needed  and 
later  told  Bagritsky  of  it.  The  book  was 
burned.  The  poet  died. — Moscotv,  USSR. 

AAA 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Chinese  is  spoken  by  far  more  persons  than 
any  other  bnguage,  with  English  a  poor 
second  and  Russian  a  close  third. 

The  Revifta  de  la  Universidad  de  la  Habana 
is  to  print  a  number  of  the  hitherto  unpub¬ 
lished  works  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Ecuadorian  philosopher  and  dramatic  Juan 
Montalvo,  including  five  plays  to  which  the 
author  gave  the  general  title  £1  libro  de  las 
pasiones. 

The  Budape^  publisher  Dr.  George  Vajna 
has  begun  the  publication  of  a  series  of  books 
in  English  on  Hungarian  subjeefts.  Already 
available  are  an  English  version  of  the  famous 
dramatic  poem  The  Tragedy  of  Man,  by  Imre 
Madach;  Charlotte  Lederer’s  illuArated  Made 
in  Hungary:  KarolyViski's  Hungarian  Peasant 
Customs;  P.  Stein's  collection  of  Songs,  Fly,  My 
Swallow;  another  collection  of  100  Hungarian 
Fol}{'Songs,  with  piano  accompaniment;  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  43  essays  called  Hungary  TeSterday  and 
Today;  Grace  Humphrey's  Come  with  Me 
through  Budapest;  Gundel,  Hungarian  Cool^ery 
Boo}{:  and  others.  Membership  in  the  Hungar¬ 
ian  Book  Society  makes  it  possible  to  secure 
these  publications  at  a  discount. 


JOSE  SANTOS  CHOCANO^“POET 
OF  AMERICA” 

By  ARTURO  TORRES-RIOSECO 

JOSF  SANTOS  CHOCANO  was  born  in  smile  it  off.  Now  that  he  is  dead  I  am  glad  it 
Lima,  Peru.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  happened  so.  Chocano  was  then  57  years  old. 
found  himself  in  prison  for  having  taken  part  He  was  a  poor,  sad  man,  living  on  his  literary 
in  a  revolution.  He  traveled  extensively  in  work,  a  small  pittance  for  a  writer  who  only 
America  as  adventurer,  diplomat,  socially  and  a  few  years  before  had  been  crowned  poet 
agitator,  and  took  part  in  the  political  affairs  laureate  of  Peru.  The  Chilean  writers  were 
of  the  South  American  countries.  He  was  the  indifferent  to  his  continental  feme  and  did  not 
advisor  or  friend  of  the  worft  tyrants  of  our  seek  his  company.  Withal  Chocano  bore  his 
continent:  Juan  Vicente  Gcmez  of  Venezuela,  o^racism  with  noble  dignity  and  never  gave 
Pancho  Villa  of  Mexico,  E^rada  Cabrera  of  up  his  poetical  work. 

Guatemala  In  1920  he  was  condemned  to  Chocano’s  life  was  spe(itacular  Uke  that  of 
death  in  Guatemab  but  was  finally  expelled  a  modem  Benvenuto  Cellini.  He  loved  and  was 
from  the  country.  In  1922,  back  in  his  native  loved  by  many  women.  He  knew  the  hard 
bnd,  he  was  declared  favorite  son  of  the  city  fioors  of  prison  cells  and  more  than  once  faced 
of  Lima.  Later  on  he  was  appointed  Poet  a  firing  squad.  His  biography  would  make  a 
Laureate  of  Pern.  In  1925,  as  a  result  of  a  wonderful  novel,  half  heroic  and  half  pica- 
political  discussion,  Chocano  shot  and  killed  resque.  From  Mexico  to  Chile  he  travelled  in 
Edwin  Elmore.  The  poet  was  condemned  to  search  of  gold,  love  and  adventure.  The  mo^ 
three  years  in  prison  and  to  pay  $10,000  despicable  di<ilators  of  Latin  America  enter' 
damages.  He  served  only  part  of  ^is  sentence,  tained  him  in  their  blood'^ined  pabces. 
and  was  pardoned.  Then  he  went  to  Chile.  He  experienced  abundance,  power,  glory. 
There  he  devoted  himself  to  the  search  for  hunger,  and  disgrace.  There  was  an  analogy 
hidden  treasures.  He  secured  a  number  of  between  his  life  and  his  thought.  He  had  no 
inveAors  in  his  fenta^tic  enterprise,  but  one  moral  control  and  no  sense  of  social  responsi' 
of  them,  who  had  lo^  a  sub^ntbl  sum,  bility.  According  to  him  the  poet  was  beyond 
^bbed  him  to  death  in  a  ^reet  car.  good  or  evil,  a  being  with  all  rights  and  no 

When  I  met  Jose  Santos  Chocano  in  Santb'  obligations,  superior  to  society,  a  superman 
go  de  Chile,  I  was  not  disappointed;  the  con'  in  the  mo^  definite  Nietzschean  sense.  There 
ception  I  had  of  his  personality  was  exaA.  He  is  only  one  redeeming  feature  in  this  idiosyn' 
was  a  cultivated  man,  a  good  conversational'  cracy :  he  did  not  have  the  conception  of  sin  or 
i^,  with  an  alert  mentality.  Yet,  there  was  crime,  he  had  been  anointed  poet  by  the  gods 
somewhere  between  the  birth  of  his  thought  and  as  such  he  was  outside  and  above  all  human 
and  its  final  expression  a  violent  twi^t,  a  ways  and  devices. 

change  of  movement,  as  if  the  poet  were  Chocano’s  greater  desire  was  to  be  the 
afraid  of  sharing  himself  with  his  friends.  Poetof  America.  Once  he  wrote:  “Walt  Whit' 
Years  before  I  had  written  several  articles  naan  has  the  North  but  the  South  is  mine.” 
again«ft  Chocano  criticizing  his  haughtiness.  In  a  way  he  was  the  poet  of  his  continent,  but 
condemning  his  political  attitude  as  defender  alas!  he  was  a  better  interpreter  of  our  topog' 
of  military  dictatorships.  Chcxano  knew  this  raphy  than  of  our  soul.  America  was  for  him  a 
but  did  not  show  any  resentment.  There  was  colossal  pictaire  and  he  expressed  it  in  a  pla^ic 
a  tense  atmosphere  around  us  but  he  tried  to  manner.  He  wrote  beautiful  if  empty  lines  to 
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the  Inca  sun,  lightning,  thunder,  eagles,  voh 
canoes,  condors,  alligators,  boas,  the  Andes, 
the  Amazon.  America  was  for  him  a  nightmare 
of  grandiloquence.  His  songs  are  always  intny 
duced  by  a  music  of  trumpets  and  drums.  I 
take  a  ^nza  at  random: 

The  horses  were  ftrong! 

The  horses  were  eager! 

Their  necf(s  finely'arched;  and  shining 

Their  flares:  and  musical  their  hoof'beats. 

The  horses  were  ilrong! 

The  horses  were  ready! 

It  is  true  that  this  Grange  scene  presented 
by  Chocano  is  part  of  our  life,  of  our  land,  and 
we  mu^  give  him  credit  for  having  created 
American  poetry  in  diredt  contra^  with  those 
Byzantine  poets  who  take  everything  from 
Paris  and  who  believe  that  beyond  Codteau 
and  Paul  Valery  there  are  no  possibiUties  of 
aeAhetic  creation.  Our  Spanish'American 
poets  of  today  express  the  Indian  motive  in 
surreali^  ^nras  very  much  like  the  North 
American  painter  who  applies  the  Diego 
Rivera  technique  to  a  group  of  bridge  players. 

Chocano's  ma^erpiece  is  his  Three  Hotes  of 
our  Indigenous  Spirit,  an  almo^  great  poem  in 
which  he  penetrates  the  my^ery  of  our  Indian 
Soul.  On  a  motif  of  three  set  phrases  he  has 
built  the  wonderful  orchcAration  of  his  poem: 
“iQuicn  sabc,  sefior!  iasi  sera!  iAhi,  no 
m''s!”  In  the  firft  part  we  6nd  all  the  “wi.'se  in¬ 
difference”  and  “pride  without  resentment” 
of  our  natives: 

O  ancient  and  mysterious  race. 

Whose  heart  remains  impenetrable. 

Who  lool^  on  joy  without  enjoying 
And  without  pain  can  lool{  on  sujfering, 

August  you  are,  as  are  the  Andes, 

The  sun,  and  the  wide'Spreading  ocean! 

This  attitude  of  yours  that  seems 
As  if  of  cowardly  resignation. 

Is  one  of  wise  indifference 

And  pride  that  fuirbors  no  resentment.  .  .  . 

'Tis  yours  the  blood  that  fills  my  leins 
And,  by  that  blood,  if  that  my  God 
Should  question  me  which  I  prefer — 

The  cross  or  the  laurel,  thorns  or  flowers. 

The  Ifiss  that  shoiild  assuage  my  sighs, 

Or  gall  more  than  to  fill  my  song — 

Still  doubting,  I  should  answer  him: 

“O  Lord,  who  l^nows!" 

In  the  second  we  have  all  the  resignation 
of  the  conquered  races,  their  submission  to  the 
despotic  European.  Brave  races  that  never 
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complain,  that  withdraw  into  their  eternal 
silence  as  into  an  armor. 

O  Indians  wife.  .  .  on  you  one  day 
A  shameless  white  has  set  his  eyes. 

A  pool  of  blood.  .  .  on  the  earth  a  man 
Lies  slain.  .  .  beside  the  corpse  a  dagger.. 
And  then  the  judge  inveighs  againSt 
The  Indian,  who  smiles  but  trembles  not: 

"Who  uses  sword  to  Ifill  lil^e  you 
Himself  the  sword  shall  l(ill;  you  dieP' 

In  the  Indians  troubled  eyes  a  flash 
Of  lightning  shows;  and  with  his  face 
Upturned  to  heaven  he  softly  breathes. 

"So  let  it  be." 

In  the  words  “juA  over  there”  the  Indian 
expresses  his  disdain  of  easy  life,  of  short¬ 
lived  pleasures.  For  him  eternity  is  always  at 
hand,  ju^  over  there.  No  di^nces  are  too 
great  for  him,  no  horizons  unlimited.  Wiser 
than  the  European,  he  has  put  his  desire  within 
his  reach,  his  ideal  within  his  reach,  and  one 
feels  that  he  can  touch  happiness  or  death,  ju^ 
over  there. 

“O  Indian,  come  on  foot  from  far 
(So  very  far  thou  boil  come  perhaps 
That  by  the  way  thou  hail  grown  old. 

With,  even  yet,  no  end  in  sight.  .  .). 

A  moment  Stay  thy  swinging  gait 
Enforced  on  thee  by  eagerness. 

Which  maizes  thee  ever  iiiew  the  land 
(Where  centuries  ago  thou  reigned’ il). 

And  tell  me,  for  I'm  much  fatigued. 

Where  is  the  city  to  be  found!" 

The  Indian  points  to  a  lofty  peal^ — 

Close  to  my  hoped'for  goal  it  Stands — 

And,  smiling,  to  me  thus  replies: 

“Why,  there;  juSt  over  there . ” 

Among  the  poets  of  the  Moderni^  schoo  I 
Chocano  typifies  the  careful  Parnassian.  He 
does  not  have  the  exquisite  refinement  of 
Ruben  Dario,  the  dreamlike  vagueness  of  Ama- 
do  Nervo  or  the  tortured  imagination  of  Julio 
Herrera  y  Reissig.  He  liked  too  well  high- 
sounding  words,  wild  metaphors,  cyclopcan 
symbols.  But  he  is  a  robuit  poet,  much  more 
vigorous  than  all  the  poets  of  the  younger 
generation.  As  I  believe  that  criticism  is  only 
an  expression  of  temperaments  and  as  I  cor¬ 
dially  dislike  grandiose  poets  of  the  Vidtor 
Hugo  type,  I  may  be  unfair  in  my  e^imation 
of  the  Peruvian  bard,  but  my  candid  opinion 
is  that  Chocano  will  be  entirely  forgotten  in 
fifty  years. — University  of  CaUfomui. 
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CONVERSATIONS  WITH  GERHART 

HAUPTMANN 

By  DAVID  EWEN 


Those  who  know  Gerhart  Hauptmann 
realize  how  lightly  his  seventy  or  more 
years  reA  upon  him.  For  an  old  man,  Gerhart 
Hauptmann  is  surprisingly  young  not  only  in 
appearance  but,  what  is  more  significant,  in 
spirit  and  energy.  For  Hauptmann  has  pre¬ 
served  his  youthful  enthusiasms,  vitality  and 
passions  almo^  magically. 

My  acquaintance  with  him  dates  from  four 
years  ago  when  both  of  us  had  come  to  Bay¬ 
reuth,  that  shrine  of  Wagnerian  music-drama, 
to  hear  Toscanini  conduct  Tristan  und  Isolde. 
I  dropped  Hauptmann  a  note  at  his  hotel, 
introducing  myself,  and  asking  him  if  I  could 
meet  him  for  a  short  conversation.  That  after¬ 
noon,  at  his  hotel,  I  met  him  for  the  fir^  time. 
I  did  not  require  a  formal  introduAion  to  in¬ 
form  me  that  the  man  before  me  was  the  author 
of  the  Weaiers.  There  was  something  essen¬ 
tially  regal  about  him — the  superb  bryw,  tbe 
penetrating  eyes,  the  sensitive  outlines  of  Kis 
face,  the  maje^ic  bearing — which  made  me 
inAantly  conscious  of  being  in  contaeft  with 
greatness.  That  afternoon,  therefore,  was  my 
fir^  meeting  with  Germany's  Fir^  Literary 
Man.  After  that,  for  the  nine  ensuing  days  of 
the  Wagner  fe&ival,  I  came  more  and  more 
intimately  into  contacfl  with  him.  I  met  him 
almo^  daily,  spoke  to  him  frequently — and 
one  of  the  conversations  which  I  shall  remem¬ 
ber  for  a  long  time  was  the  one  we  had  together 
as  we  walked  from  the  Fe^pielhaus  to  his 
hotel,  immediately  after  the  performance  of 
Triftan. 

And  in  my  frequent  conversations  with 
Gerhart  Hauptmann,  I  admired,  almoA  more 
than  anything  else,  this  remarkable  youth  of 
his.  His  appearance  sugge^ed  freshness  and 
health — and,  notwithftanding  his  pure  white 
hair,  his  smooth  skin  and  his  bright  eyes  spoke 


the  fadt  that  this  man  was  seventy  years 
“young.”  Hauptmann  has  retained  his  in¬ 
tense  intere^  in  life  and  art  and  human 
beings  as  though  his  spirit  had  drunk  from 
some  magic  fountain  of  youth.  I  ^ill  remem¬ 
ber,  for  example,  how  when  we  spoke  of 
Toscanini's  beautiful  recreation  of^TriSlan 
be  closed  his  eyes,  sighed  sentimentally,  and 
went  into  ec^asies  like. a  schoolgirl,  ^d  not 
like  the  man  who  had  seen  everything,  ‘heard 
everything,  read  everything  that  art  has  had 
to  ofier  within  the^pa^  five  decades!  He  has 
kept  his  love  for  great  art  miraculously.  And 
his  energy!  At  the  time  I  met  him,  he  had  juA 
come  from  a  rigorous  two  weeks  “world  power 
conference”  in  Berlin  in  which  he  had  partaken 
with  ze^  an^  vigor;  now  he  was  here  in  Bay¬ 
reuth  to  hea^  new  condudtor  reveal  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Tristan;  at  the  end  of  the  fe^ival 
he  intended  travelling  to  Salzburg  to  see 
some  of  Max  Reinhardt's  presentations!  It  is 
charadteri^ic,  also,  of  his  great  energy  that,  in 
the  very  shadow  of  old  age,  he  should,  two 
years  ago,  have  attempted  the  arduous  journey 
to  America  in  order  to  deliver  a  few  lec^res 
on  Goethe. 

In  our  omversations,  he  showed  a  tremen¬ 
dous  intereA  in  America.  He  was  always  refer¬ 
ring  to  it,  always  commenting  upon  it,  always 
asking  me  que^ions  about  it.  “Europe  has  the 
tradition  and  the  rich  intelledtual  background,” 
was  one  of  his  remarks  to  me.  “Europe  has 
a  gloriously  fertile  pa^.  But  from  now  on  the 
eyes  of  the  intelledtual  world  mu^  be  focussed 
on  America,  for  it  is  there  that  our  future  lies.” 
He  seemed  to  find  in  America  a  vitality,  an 
energy  and  a  health  altogether  lacking  in  Eu¬ 
rope — Europewhich  soseemed  to  him  to  be  all 
sickness  and  pain  (“Krankheit  und  Schmerz”). 
He  seemed  to  find  in  America  that  optimism 
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and  hope  which  long  ago  seemed  to  die  out  in 
Europe,  and  which  can  lead  us  safely  out  of 
these  dark  and  dismal  years.  True,  at  the  time 
he  spoke  to  me,  Hauptmann  had  not  been 
to  America,  except  for  a  Beeting  visit  in  1892 
(and  he  told  me,  at  the  time,  that  he  was 
planning  to  come  here  very  soon  in  order  to 
see  at  fir^  hand  the  “new  America"  concern' 
ing  which  he  had  read  and  heard  so  much). 
But  he  had  ^died  very  minutely  everything 
new  that  had  come  from  America,  and  he  was 
profoundly  impressed. 

His  opinions  on  American  culture  are  suf' 
Bciently  intere^ing  to  deserve  quotation. 
They  are,  in  more  ways  than  one,  illuminating. 
“We  are  beginning  to  see,"  he  said  to  me  the 
very  6r^  afternoon  I  met  him,  “a  unique  typ>e 
of  art  produced  in  America,  which  could  not 
have  been  produced  anywhere  else  in  the  world 
because  it  is  so  essentially  American.  They  say 
that  America  has  no  tradition,  no  glorious 
pa^,  no  cultural  background.  So  much  the 
better  for  America,  I  say!  It  will  not  lean  for 
support  on  any  other  culture,  but  rather  will 
create  a  culture  uniquely  its  own.  Do  you  for 
a  moment  believe  that  a  country  with  a  Euro- 
pean  background  could  have  produced  a  poet 
with  the  strength  and  masculine  music  of  Walt 
Whitman  and  a  noveli^  with  the  power  and 
originality  of  Theodore  Dreiser^”  And  at  a 
subsequent  conversation,  when  once  again  our 
talk  drifted  towards  a  discussion  of  America, 
he  said:  “Young  intelle(itual  America  impress' 
es  me  as  being  very  much  like  a  healthy 
panther  ready  to  spring.  Once  it  springs — 
and  the  time  is  not  fer'diAant — then,  indeed 
can  Europe  look  to  its  cultural  laurels!" 

Inevitably,  of  course,  the  name  of  Eugene 
O'Neill  came  up  in  our  conversations.  How 
does  the  author  of  the  Weaiers  e^eem  our 
greater  playwright?  “Eugene  O’Neill  is  an' 
other  felicitous  example  of  what  I  mean  when 
I  say  that  America  is  producing  an  art  that  is 
uniquely  its  own.  No  European  dramatic 
could  have  possibly  written  those  plays! 
They  are  autochthonous;  they  Aem  from 
American  soil.  I  feel  that,  with  Eugene 
O'Neill,  the  drama  has  acquired  a  new  type  of 
arti^ic  expression.  In  many  of  his  plays 
O’Neill  is  a  vital  social  force.  There  is  the 
Hairy  Ape,  for  example — is  there  any  social 
drama  in  our  time  so  pungent  and  effective 
as  this  play?  In  his  other  plays  O’Neill  is  a 
sensitive  poet;  I  have  always  felt  that  a  great 
dramatic  should  also  be  something  of  a  poet. 
O’Neill’s  Negro  play — what  do  you  call  it? — 
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made  a  tremendous  impression  upon  me.  It 
treats  a  very  intereAing  problem  of  miscegena' 
tion  intelligently,  and  always  very  beautiful' 
ly."  (It  might  intere^  our  readers  to  know  that 
when  I  spoke  of  Eugene  O’Neill  to  other  out' 
landing  European  literary  men  besides  Haupt' 
mann — Arthur  Schnitzler,  Ste^n  Zweig, 
(jeorge  Moore  etc. — they  all  seemed  to  be 
of  the  opinion  that  All  God's  Chillun  is 
O’Neill’s  greatest  work!)  Since  Hauptmann 
had,  at  that  time,  not  read  or  seen  the  later 
plays  of  O’Neill  where  he  became  the  mystic 
and  the  experimenter,  he  could  not  of  course, 
pass  judgment  on  them.  But — “from  what 
I  have  read  of  O’Neill’s  dramas,  I  am  confident 
that  he  will  con^ntly  grow  finer  and  surer 
and  maturer.  Arties  of  his  type  do  not  gen' 
era^ly  slide  backwards.” 

Much  to  my  surprise,  Hauptmann — in 
contemplating  the  tragic  years  through  which 
we  all  are  now  passing — never  seemed  to 
suffer  from  that  Weltschmerzlp-an^heit  which 
seems  to  be  the  fate  of  so  many  thinkers  today. 
If  he  contemplates  the  “Krankheit  und 
Schmerz”  of  present'day  Europe  wnAfully 
and  sadly,  it  is  only  because  he  had  known  its 
former  glory.  But  pessimism  is  certainly  not 
one  of  Hauptmann’s  traits!  He  has  faith  in 
human  beings;  he  has  faith  in  the  power  of 
the  human  mind  to  cope  with  and  unravel 
supposedly  insoluble  problems.  “The  world 
has  suffered  before,”  he  will  tell  you  quietly, 
“and  the  world  will  suffer  again — and  always 
will  there  arise  great  men  to  lead  us,  like  Moses, 
out  of  the  wilderness." 

Cjerhart  Hauptmann  has  the  humility  and 
the  meekness  of  all  great  men  who  can  never 
be  arrogant  because  they  realize  how  much 
there  is  to  learn  and  how  little  they  know 
in  comparison.  He  is  a  man  of  the  utmo^  sim' 
plicity  and  unpretentiousness;  no  attitudes 
and  false  gestures.  He  never  asserts  his 
opinion — as  many  lesser  minds  insi^  upon 
doing — as  though  it  were  the  Truth.  What' 
ever  he  has  to  say,  he  says  almo^  apologeticah 
ly — always  reminding  you  that  his  comments 
are,  after  all,  the  very  personal  opinions  of  one 
man.  In  his  conversations  he  will  never  assert 
himself  prominently,  nor  are  his  conversations 
with  other  people  monologues.  As  a  matter  of 
fadt,  he  seems  to  be  far  more  eager  to  hear 
your  opinions,  and  to  learn  from  you  news 
from  your  part  of  the  world,  than  he  is  to  talk 
himself.  This,  indeed,  is  the  *uff  which  char- 
adterizes  truly  great  men. — Broof(lyn. 


THE  CULTURAL  EMERGENCE  OF 
SUB'CARPATHIAN  RUTHENIA 

By  ARTHUR  P.  COLEMAN 


SUB<3ARPATHIAN  Russia,  or  Ruthe- 
nia,  as  we  shall  call  it  hereafter  in  this 
article,  gave  Adolph  Zukor  to  America!  Or 
so,  at  any  rate,  his  brother-indaw  told  me  one 
hot  morning  as  he  devoured  his  breakfaA  of 
rolls  and  hard-boiled  eggs  that  he  had  bought 
during  the  few  minutes  our  Czech  train  was 
passing  through  Rumania  in  order  to  save  a 
heller  or  two,  and  as  he  boaAed  of  the  virtues 
of  his  wife,  Adolph  Zukor's  si^er,  who  was 
at  home  tending  shop  in  Chu^,  and  running 
the  house  and  bringing  up  the  children  at  the 
same  time,  while  he  went  out  on  the  road  to 
make  more  business.  Not  only  Zukor  but  vaft 
numbers  of  her  live^  spirits  Ruthenia  has 
given  to  America.  .  .  .  yet  who  among  us 
really  knows  anything  fundamental  about 
Ruthenia? 

If  Pennsylvania,  the  principal  home  of  the 
Ruthenians  in  America,  could  be  changed  so 
as  to  have  at  the  base  of  its  high  mountains 
a  broad,  sun-drenched  plain  and  a  silvery 
river  meandering  lazily  over  that  plain,  it 
would  somewhat  resemble  the  physical  home¬ 
land  of  the  Ruthenians.  For  Ruthenia,  lying 
as  it  docs  in  the  curve  of  the  High  Carpath¬ 
ians,  at  the  mo^  casern  extremity  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic,  is  a  country  of 
magnificent  mountains  and  an  equally  mag¬ 
nificent  plain.  Its  river  is  the  Tisa  and  its 
mountains  are  those  Alpine  peaks  with  smooth 
meadows  on  their  summits  which  the  Russian 
army  tried  so  desperately  to  break  through 
in  the  campaigns  of  the  Great  War  on  that 
strangely  unknown  front. 

The  villages  of  Ruthenia,  whether  in  the 
mountains  or  on  the  plain,  are  primitive  and 
untidy.  The  countryside,  on  the  other  hand, 
its  little  hills  crowned  with  exquisite  exam- 
plea  of  the  art  of  wooden  church  con^rucllion. 


is  rich  and  varied  and  impressive.  Certain 
of  its  valleys  are  veritable  parks,  certain  of 
its  high  regions  arc  paradises  for  the  lover  of 
winter  sports  or  of  summer  hiking. 

But  in  this  article  we  are  not  concerned 
with  the  beauties  of  Carpathia,  to  which  only 
a  poet  could  do  ju^ice.  We  arc  concerned 
with  its  contemporary  cultural  emergence. 
Emergence?  Why  should  Ruthenia  be  sub¬ 
merged,  why  should  it  not  have  experienced 
in  the  late  18th  and  early  19th  centuries  the 
same  resurgence  of  national  life  that  the  other 
Slav  groups  went  through? 

The  answer  to  this  que^ion  is  two-fold: 
Ruthenia  experienced  no  such  renaissance  a 
hundred  years  ago  as  the  Serbs  and  the  Poles, 
the  Czechs,  the  Croatians,  the  Slovenes,  the 
Bulgarians  and  the  Slovaks  enjoyed,  for  two 
reasons:  in  the  fir^  place,  Ruthenia  was  a 
century  ago  too  deeply  submerged,  as  far  as 
the  mass  of  her  people  were  concerned,  be¬ 
neath  poverty,  clericalism  and  Magyarism 
to  feel  impulses  to  any  sort  of  uplift;  in  the 
second  place,  Ruthenia  is  a  borderland  prov¬ 
ince,  her  cultural  tradition  is,  therefore,  mixed, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  general  Slav  awakening 
her  pa^  was  not  sufficiently  captivating 
to  the  imagination  to  con^itute  a  challenge 
as  did  the  pa^  of  Bohemia,  of  Poland,  of 
Serbia  and  of  Bulgaria. 

Let  us  explore  the  two  reasons  for  Ruthe- 
nia’s  backwardness  that  we  have  given  above: 

In  the  17th  century  Ruthenia's  economic 
ruin  was  precipitated  by  a  series  of  disa^rous 
wars,  especially  the  ill-fated  war  with  Poland. 
In  the  I8th  century  her  economic  ruin  was 
completed  by  a  system  of  oppressive  taxation 
devised  by  Vienna.  Ruthenia  was,  therefore, 
deprived  of  the  powerful  weapon  of  economic 
prosperity  that  the  Poles  and  the  Czechs  and 
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the  Bulgarians  used  so  successfully  to  their 
own  advantage  in  the  druggie  again^  their  op' 
pressors. 

The  second  cause  of  Ruthenia’s  backward¬ 
ness  is  more  complicated  and  requires  deeper 
Audy  in  order  to  become  clear.  What  is 
Ruthenia's  cultural  tradition,  the  basis  on 
which  she  would  naturally  build  a  contem- 
porar>’  culture?  That  is  exaAly  the  que^ion 
the  intelle<ftuals  of  Ruthenia  are  ^ill  quarrel¬ 
ing  over  today.  Is  Ruthenia  to  build  her 
culture  on  the  Great  Russian  tradition,  as  one 
school  says  or  is  she  to  build  on  the  Ukrainian 
tradition,  as  the  opposing  school  would  have 
it? 

The  fad  is  that  through  the  centuries  the 
Great  Mother  to  whom  the  Ruthenians 
looked  pretty  considently  was  Halicz,  once, 
in  the  13th  century,  the  capital  of  a  flourishing 
prindpality  and  heir  of  the  Kievan  tradition 
which,  broken  by  raids  of  Polovtsi,  Pechenegs, 
Mag>'ars  and  Mongols,  was  carried  on,  only 
after  a  considerable  hiatus,  in  the  Russian 
date  which  grew  up  around  Moscow.  Halicz 
claimed  to  be  the  repository  of  Kiev's  cultural 
legacy.  Association  with  Halicz,  therefore, 
meant  identification  with  the  Little  Russian  or 
Ukranian  tradition  and  the  school  of  Ruthen- 
ian  intelligentsia  that  today  is  closest  to  the 
people  dill  builds  on  the  Halicz  tradition. 

Tbe  other  school  asserts  with  all  the  vigor 
it  can  muder,  and  is  supported  in  its  position 
by  all  the  weight  of  the  clergy,  that  Ruthen- 
ian  culture  derives  from  Great  Russia,  since 
Kiev  was  only  an  episode  in  the  formation  of 
the  Great  Russian  date.  They  claim  Ruthenian 
culture  has  no  other  fountainhead  than  Rus¬ 
sia,  nor  should  have.  Its  poets  claim  to  be  own 
children  of  Pushkin  and  Lermontov,  they 
repudiate  charges  of  the  bar  sinider  in  their 
heritage. 

The  controversy  between  the  two  schools 
which  we  see  raging  so  unhappily  in  Ruthenia 
is  no  new  one.  It  is  in  a  sense  the  old  ead- 
versus-wed  cemtroversy  that  tore  Ruthenia 
in  the  17th  century  when  the  Greek  Catholic 
Church  was  growing  up  on  the  Polish-Russian 
borderland.  The  church  which  the  Ruthenians 
themselves  brought  with  them  when  they 
migrated  below  the  Carpathians  in  the  13th, 
14th  and  15th  centuries  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Kings  of  Hungary,  was,  of  course,  the 
Orthodox  Church  of  Great  Russia.  Then 
came  the  Church  of  the  Union,  that  hybrid 
creation  called  the  Greek  Catholic  Church 
which  the  landowning  Polish  princelings  cn- 
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couraged  in  order  by  this  means  to  cci  .ciliate 
their  peasantry  at  the  same  time  that  they 
bound  them  more  closely  to  themselves 
through  a  common  loyalty  to  the  Pope.  Down 
in  Ruthenia  in  the  l7th  century  the  Orthodox 
prieds  had  become  so  degraded,  so  isolated 
from  the  source  of  their  faith  and  therefore  so 
sunk  below  their  Latin-Magyar  maders  that 
the  bed  of  the  Ruthenian  clergy  accepted  the 
Union  with  Rome,  in  order  thereby  to  save, 
to  uplift  and  to  revivify  their  worship.  There¬ 
after  the  Ruthenian  priedhood  became  in¬ 
creasingly  imbued  with  Latin  culture  from 
their  periods  of  dudy  at  Tymava  and  Presov 
and  Kosice  in  Slovakia,  and  at  Eger  in  Hungary 
proper.  From  that  time  to  this  the  Ruthenian 
church  has  been  tom  between  the  Slavonic 
and  the  Latin  tradition.  In  the  summer  of 
1932  I  had  pointed  out  to  me  churches  that 
had  been  the  scene  of  a<ftual  bloodshed  be¬ 
tween  Greek  Catholic  and  Orthodox  wor¬ 
shippers.  Since  the  church  has  been  in  that 
primitive  country  the  sole  leavening  influence, 
a  divided  church  has  succeeded  in  effedting 
almod  complete  cultural  dagnation  for  cen¬ 
turies. 

We  have  written  a  gloomy  preface  to  a 
dor>'  that  is  really  quite  hopefril  and  that 
should  be  intensely  intereding  to  all  dudents 
of  the  Slavs.  We  of  this  generation  should 
in  one  sense  be  grateful  that  all  the  Slavs  did 
not  succeed  in  emancipating  themselves  before 
our  time!  For  with  the  Ruthenian  cultural 
emergence  going  on  before  our  very  eyes  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  watch  the  identical 
process,  varying  only  in  details,  that  we  have 
read  about  in  the  case  of  the  other  Slav  groups. 
We  have  even  a  linguLdic  schism  to  remind  us 
of  Bemollk  and  Stur  and  the  problems  of  the 
Balkan  Slavs  a  hundred  years  ago. 

For  something  is  happening  to  the  Ruthen¬ 
ians,  free  now  for  the  fird  time,  in  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Republic.  Those  who  believe  Ruthen¬ 
ian  culture  is  something  the  world  has  never 
known,  something  unique  and  sui  generis, 
something  entirely  indigenous  to  Ruthenia, 
will  call  this  birth;  those  who  believe  that 
Ruthenian  culture  derives  from  Kiev  or  from 
Halicz,  that  it  once  exided  and  has  lain 
dormant  these  long  centuries,  will  call  it 
re-birth. 

Kolllr  and  Tyl  and  Brezina  and  Vazov 
and  Mickiewicz  did  not  jud  happen:  a  cultural 
resurgence  had  before  their  time  created  an 
atmosphere  in  which  they  could  flower.  So, 
in  the  case  of  Ruthenia,  we  mud  look  into 
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the  paA  for  the  pioneers  who  have  been 
creating  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  young 
people  of  Ruthenia  today  can  bring  to  fruition 
their  talents. 

All  threads  lead  back  to  that  era  of  hope  for 
the  Slavs  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire,  the  year 
I84S.  When  in  that  year  the  Russian  army 
made  its  appearance  in  Au^ria  to  6ght  again^ 
the  Magyars  and  in  support  of  the  Hapsburg 
cause  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Ruthen' 
ian  people.  It  birred  their  national  ambitions. 
Here  they  beheld  their  spiritual  and  cultural 
mother  appearing  in  a  very  real  manner  to 
6ght,  as  it  then  appeared,  on  their  side  a' 
gain^  their  immediate  oppressors.  Russophih 
ism,  deluded  and  childish  as  it  looks  to  us  now, 
was  greatly  accelerated.  Russia  enjoyed  her 
role  of  Messiah  and  the  Ruthenes  were  great' 
f  y  comforted  at  beholding  her  in  it.  About  the 
year  1830  the  Ruthenian  prie^'grammarian 
Luckay  had  warned  the  Ruthenians  againA 
giving  up  their  priceless  heritage,  the  Russian 
language.  Luckay's  words  were  now  remem- 
bered  and  intelledtuab  began  to  look  upon  the 
Ruthenian  vernacular  as  something  low  and 
unworthy  of  them.  In  nearby  Halicz  the 
Ukrainian  movement  was  in  progress  but 
Ruthenia  divorced  itself  for  the  moment  from 
this  movement  and  went  heart  and  soul  to 
Russophilism. 

The  leaders  of  the  cultural  uplift  movement 
of  the  middle  19th  century  among  the  Ruthen' 
ians  w’ere  Adolph  Ivanovitch  Dobryanskij 
fl8l7'1901)  and  Alexander  Dukhnovitch 
(1803'64).  Dobryanskij,  the  6r^  lay  leader  of 
the  Ruthenians,  was  a  political  agitator  and 
a  manoeuvrer  for  political  advantages  for  his 
race.  He  might  be  called  Secretary  of  State  for 
Ruthenia  in  the  days  of  his  activity.  At  the 
same  time  Dukhnovitch  was  Ruthenia’s 
“Miniver  of  Enlightenment." 

Dukhnovitch  was  a  prie^,  a  poet  and  a 
dramatic,  but  his  mo^  important  work  was 
done  as  a  newspaper  correspondent.  His  at' 
tides  appeared  in  papers  in  Vienna  and  Lwow 
and  Kiev  as  The  Correspondence  from  Presov 
and  were  widely  read  among  the  Ruthenians. 
They  exerted  a  genuinely  stimulating  effedt 
upon  the  cultural  growth  of  his  people.  Dukh' 
novitch  wrote  a  grammar  of  the  Russian 
language  and  a  hi^ory  of  Carpatho'Russia. 
He  was,  more  than  all,  a  great  enkindler  and 
awakener. 

Dukhnovitch  and  Dobryanskij  both  were 
powerfully  Stimulated  and  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  their  Slovak  neighbors  at  this  time. 


In  Tyrnava  and  Presov  and  Kosice  they  came 
in  contadl  with  Slovak  Stirrings  and  the  work 
of  Safarik  and  Kollar  and  Rieger  served  as  a 
model  of  what  the  Ruthenians  could  and 
should  do  for  themselves. 

The  creation  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  in 
1 867  was  a  heavy  blow  for  the  Ruthenes.  TTiey 
realized  that  they  had  been  treacherously  "let 
down"  by  Austria  and  Russia.  Hope,  once 
aroused,  dies  slowly,  however,  and  in  spite 
of  the  obvious  defection  of  Russia,  the  old 
tradition  instilled  by  Luckay  and  Dukhno' 
vitch  persisted.  The  work  of  cultural  uplift 
went  on,  therefore,  after  1867,  in  the  Russo' 
phile  grooves  marked  out  by  those  leaders. 
The  Society  of  Vasili  the  Great  became  the 
most  powerful  promoter  of  enlightenment. 
Its  work,  from  its  headquarters  in  Presov, 
consisted  in  the  establishment  of  journals, 
editing  journals,  publishing  books,  and  other 
related  cultural  adtivities. 

Out  of  this  6rSt  birth,  or  renaissance,  came 
a  number  of  journals,  abortive  creations  mo^ 
of  them,  but  one  of  them,  the  LiSlof{  of  Eugene 
Phentsik,  really  exerted  a  considerable  in' 
6uence  as  a  vehicle  of  literary  expression 
reflecting  the  times. 

During  the  laA  two  decades  of  the  19th  cen' 
tury  new  currents  of  thought  became  Strong 
enough  to  appear  on  the  surface  in  Ruthe' 
nia.  "Russianism"  so  alluring  in  1848,  and 
"Ukrainianism"  now  a  powerful  radiation 
from  Halicz,  alike  began  to  suffer  eclipse. 
Voices  began  to  be  heard  in  praise  of  the 
native  Ruthenian  culture  and  in  defense  of 
Ruthenian  isolation  from  all  other  Slavonic 
"isms."  The  movement  was  Still'bom,  how' 
ever,  for  the  Hungarian  administration  took 
it  up  and  soon  turned  it  into  the  channel  it 
wished  it  to  move  in,  Magyarization.  The 
greater  native  defender  of  this  "Ruthenian" 
movement  was  AuguStin  Volosin,  a  prieA  and 
an  organizer  of  ability.  Through  his  literary 
journal  ?{aul{a  he  carried  on  the  campaign  for 
cultural  isolation  of  Ruthenia.  In  1907  there 
was  published  in  Uzhorod  Volosin's  grammar 
of  Ruthenian,  with  practical  lessons  in  Magyar. 
This  granunar  was  indeed  a  contribution  to  the 
Study  of  the  national  language,  and  in  accord' 
ance  with  the  Magyar  policy,  it  was  crowned 
with  an  award  from  the  Budape^  Academy 
of  Science. 

Thus  ends  the  fir^  nasccnce,  or  renascence, 
o^  Ruthenia.  It  closes  with  the  century. 
Magyarization  has  triumphed,  to  all  appear' 
ances.  All  learned  works  are  written  in 
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Magyar,  the  schcwls  are  entirely  dcnational- 
iscd  and  mo^  of  the  intelligentsia  of  Ruthenia 
have  “gone  Magyar."  Only  the  bond  of 
religion  binds  together  the  whole  people. 
Even  the  Magyarized  Ruthenians  tried  to 
hang  onto  their  Greek  Catholic  or  Orthodox 
feith,  both  of  which  were  primarily  of  Slavonic 
origin. 

If  we  had  been  forced,  at  the  close  of  the 
Great  War,  to  choose  the  language  in  which 
the  children  of  Ruthenia  should  be  taught,  we 
should  have  been  in  a  quandary.  So  was  the 
Czechoslovak  Government,  guardian  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  Ruthenian  folk.  I 
have  visited  schools  in  Ruthenia  in  which 
Hebrew,  German,  Slovak  and  pure  Russian 
are  taught.  German  I  have  seen  taught  in  a 
purely  German  community  of  woodcutters 
m  the  mountains,  by  a  Czech  who  came  from 
Carlsbad.  Hebrew  I  have  heard  taught  to  the 
Jews  of  Mukacevo,  Slovak  to  the  gypsies  of 
Uzhorod,  Russian  to  the  purely  Ruthene 
population  of  Rachov.  This  is  the  policy  of 
the  government;  to  give  each  group  the 
language  it  wishes,  and  to  the  Ruthenians, 
wherever  possible.  Great  Russian.  It  feels  that 
in  so  doing  it  is  not  betraying  the  Ruthenian 
truA,  for  it  is  giving  these  people  thereby  a 
window  on  the  great  world. 

The  Ruthenians  themselves  do  not  agree  on 
the  language  they  wish  to  adopt  as  the  infStru' 
ment  of  their  new  cultural  movement,  whether 
it  shall  be  Ukrainian  or  Russian.  Therefore, 
the  literature  of  contemporary  Ruthenia  mu^ 
be  considered  under  the  work  of  two  diAinA 
schools,  the  Russian  and  the  Ukrainian. 

The  Russian  school,  in  general,  is  clerical, 
removed  from  the  people,  ab^raeft  and  in- 
debted  to  Russian  models.  The  father  of  that 
school  is  the  grammarian  Sabov.  The  Ukrain- 
ian  school,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  the  laity, 
close  to  the  people,  naive,  simple,  faithful  to 
the  home  tradition.  Both  schools  are  intensely 
patriotic  and  both  want  to  see  the  Ruthenian 
people  uplifted  from  their  present  deplorable 
^ate. 

Back  in  the  heatedly  Russian  times  of  the 
middle  19th  century,  there  had  passed  almo^ 
unnoted  the  forerunner  of  the  native  school 
of  Ruthene  poets,  the  so-called  Nightingale  of 
Machovice,  Alexander  Pavlovitch  (1819- 
1900).  Though  Pavlovitch  knew  Russian  he 
chose  to  use  the  EaA  Slovak  dialed!  of  Ru- 
thenian,  the  speech  of  Presov.  He  defended 
his  preference  again^  charges  of  treachery  to 
Russian  by  declaring  that  his  art  elevated  the 
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speech  of  the  we^em  branch  of  the  Russian 
nation. 

Those  were  the  days  of  beginnings,  when 
not  even  the  great  Alexander  Dukhnovitch 
could  have  his  works  brought  out  in  bound 
volumes,  when  poetry  and  prose  alike  of 
P.uthene  origin  had  to  appear  in  newspapers, 
in  pamphlets,  or  in  journals,  if  at  all. 

We  come  now  to  contemporary  days  and 
to  the  fir^  poet,  heir  of  Pavlovitch's  native 
songs,  to  bring  out  a  bound  volume  of  his 
works.  This  is  Vasili  Grendza,  (bom  1897) 
the  foremoA  representative  today  of  the 
Ukrainian  school.  Bom  in  Volove  in  the 
Marmaros  di^tridt,  the  diAridt  which,  except 
for  Presov,  has  been  richer  of  all  Ruthenia  in 
leadership,  Grendza  came  of  a  plain  country 
family.  After  his  father’s  death  he  became  a 
paper  boy.  In  1915  young  Grendza  served 
eight  months  in  the  trenches  and  two  years 
thereafter  he  was  under  medical  care  in  Buda- 
pe^.  After  his  recovery  he  ^udied  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  academy  in  BudapeA,  then  returned 
in  1921  to  become  an  official  in  the  Uzhorod 
bank.  In  1927'8  Grendza  ed'ted  a  literary 
review  called  ?{asza  Zemlja,  Our  Country. 
He  published  a  book  of  poems  in  Kharkov  in 
May,  1929,  a  contribution  for  which  the 
Great  Russian  group  ignores  him  completely 
but  the  Ukrainian  group  places  him,  ju^ifiably, 
at  the  head  of  contemporary  Ruthenian 
poetry.  Grendza  has  a  6ne  command  of  the 
language  of  his  race  and  a  genuine  feeh’ng  for 
the  spirit  of  his  people. 

The  Ukrainian  movement  in  Ruthenia  was 
carried  on  by  the  young  poet  Julij  Borsos,  who 
early  began  to  versify  in  the  spirit  of  popular 
poetry.  Bom  in  1905  in  Velky  Komjaty  and 
having  ^udied  at  the  Teachers’  InAitute  in 
Uzhorod,  Borsos  taught  for  a  time  at  ChuA 
and  Sevljus  and  later  at  Volove,  Grendza’s 
native  town.  He  began  to  write  under  the 
influence  of  w’idely  different  authors,  from 
Pushkin  to  Shevchenko,  from  Petofi  to  Brezina. 
Borsos’  firA  book  was  published  in  1928  and 
it  is  dedicated  to  his  pupils,  the  children  of 
Ruthenia.  Its  aim  is  to  make  them  love  their 
country  which  Borsos  himself  loves  so  pas¬ 
sionately.  It  is  called  Vesnjani  Kvity,  Spring 
Flowers,  and  is  full  of  lyrical  descriptions  of 
beautiful  Ruthenia,  the  silver  Tisa,  the  moun¬ 
tains,  the  hone^  people,  the  peace  and  har¬ 
mony  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  The  fart  that 
Borsos  was  jurt  too  young  to  be  caught  in  the 
war  probably  accounts  for  the  greater  optimism 
his  works  show  than  do  the  works  of  Grendza. 
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Rorsos'  language  is  sonorous,  his  expression  is 
precise,  he  is  indeed  a  language  builder  and  a 
poet. 

The  chief  poet  of  the  Russian  school  in 
Ruthenia  is  Andrej  Vasilievitch  Karabeles 
(born  1906).  In  1928  in  the  publications  of 
the  Society  of  Alexander  Dukhnovitch  ap' 
peared  Karabeles’  Collctfled  Verses  and  these 
the  “Russians”  hailed  at  once  as  a  splendid 
contribution.  No  less  praise  was  accorded  it 
by  the  “Ukrainian”  Borsos  in  his  literary  re' 
view,  for  Karabeles  is,  patriotism  and  all  other 
“ism.s”  aside,  a  genuinely  good  poet.  He  wishes 
himself  to  be  judged  as  a  poet  of  the  Great 
Russian  tradition,  in  a  diredt  line  of  descent 
from  Pushkin  to  Blok,  and  on.  In  1929  Kara' 
beles  published  another  book,  V  lucach  razsxe' 
ta.  In  the  Rays  of  the  Dawn.  It  is  6ve  cantos 
long,  religious,  mystical,  pan'Slavonic,  some' 
times  deeply  pessimiAic,  then  wildly  optimi^ic 
as  it  praises,  for  example,  the  great  Russian 
nation  that  stretches  “from  the  Poprad  to  the 
Pacific !” 

Both  the  Russian  and  the  Ukrainian  move' 
ments  have  been  obliged  to  express  them.selves 
chiefly  in  lyric  poetry,  for  the  novel,  being 
long  and  expensive  to  publish,  does  not  so 
easily  get  into  print  in  a  country  so  poverty' 
ridden  as  Ruthenia  has  been.  Calendars  and 
almanacs  and  literary  journals  have,  perforce, 
been  the  chief  media  of  publishing  prose  works 
and  these  can,  by  their  very  nature,  carry 
nothing  very  lengthy.  The  Kramerius  of  the 
Ruthenian  movement,  the  man  whose  name  is 
at  once  sugge^ed  by  the  word  “calendar”  or 
“almanac,”  is  A.  Bobulskij,  a  voluminous  and 
many'sided  writer  of  the  Russian  school  who 
was  educated  in  Poland  and  who  writes  in  the 
native  speech.  Two  of  his  plays  have  a  “cu' 
riosity”  intere^  to  Americans  because  their 
plot  involves  the  return  from  America  of  the 
proverbial  rich  uncle,  loaded  down  with  dob 
lars,  in  ju^  the  nick  of  time  to  save  his  family 
from  calamities  innumerable! 

When  we  come  to  the  serious  drama  we 
might  expedt  to  find  the  same  general  and 
enthusia^ic  intereft  in  it  as  a  means  of  folk 
education  as  we  find  in  our  ^dies  of  the  rise 
of  the  Czech  drama  or  of  the  Slovak.  We  do, 
to  a  certain  extent,  especially  among  the 
dents  from  Ruthenia  who  ^dy  in  Prague 
(scholarships  are  very  easy  to  secure  for 
Ruthenian  ^dents  who  wish  to  go  to  the 
university.  .  .  it  is  a  policy  of  the  Czecho' 
Slovak  government).  TTiey  write  little  plays 
to  express  their  desire  for  such  things  as 


libraries  for  their  native  towns,  for  temperance 
among  their  own  people,  for  a  “full  life,”  etc. 
But  the  people  of  Ruthenia  are  not,  as  a  whole, 
ready  for  any  “little  theatre”  movement  such 
as  swept  Bohemia  in  the  early  19th  century. 

The  be^t  dramatic  of  contemporary  Ruth' 
enia  is  of  the  Russian  school.  He  is  Pavel 
Stepanovitch  Fedor  (born  1884).  He  is, 
besides  a  dramatist,  a  teacher  and  a  writer  of 
pedagogic  works.  His  two  important  dramas 
are  T^escaStnaja  Sud’ba,  Unfortunate  Fate, 
published  in  1927,  and  Pravda  Pobezdajet, 
Truth  Conquers,  1929.  The  fir^  of  these 
is  a  popular  play,  so'called,  and  its  plot  is 
taken  from  old  Ruthenian  life  under  the 
Magyars.  It  is  inten.sely  patriotic. 

In  the  realm  of  learned  writing  a  good  deal 
is  being  done  in  Ruthenia  today.  Long  ago 
Ivan  Basilovitch  (1742'1821)  founded  histor' 
ical  writing  in  Ruthenia  with  his  penetrating 
research  into  the  origins  of  Mukacevo  and  into 
the  personality  of  the  legendary  hero  of 
Ruthenia,  Theodore  Koryatovitch.  In  Muka' 
cevo  today  Prof.  Josef  Jankovich,  curator 
of  the  City  Museum,  is  steadily  going  on  with 
diligent  research  into  Mukacevo’s  earlier 
hiAory,  even  her  pre-hiAory.  Then  there  is 
Evmenij  Sabov,  grandson  of  the  grammarian 
Sabov,  himself  a  grammarian,  there  is  Volosin, 
NeAor  of  the  Ukrainian  school,  ^ill  alive  and 
busy,  there  is  Nicholas  Beskid,  perhaps  the 
mo^  many'sided  worker  in  the  field  of  hi^ory 
in  Ruthenia  today.  Certain  of  the  works  of 
the  latter  have  been  published  in  Home^ead, 
Pennsylvania,  by  patriotic  Ruthenian'Amep 
icans. 

As  we  conclude  this  survey,  diffuse  and 
sketchy  as  it  necessarily  is,  we  make  these 
observations:  Ruthenian  Uterature  has,  since 
the  war,  emancipated  itself  from  the  clerical' 
ism  that  weighed  it  down  throughout  the 
centuries  and  even  in  the  fir^  (1850'19(X)) 
period  of  its  renaissance;  it  has  not  created 
much  that  is  of  value  as  pure  belles  lettres, 
but  it  has  created  an  atmosphere  and  it  has 
made  a  good  ^rt.  As  the  Trembita  almanac 
in  1926  confessed.  “Ruthenian  letters  are 
only  now  being  bom:  we  do  not  yet  know 
what  the  child  will  look  like.” 

As  for  the  lingui^ic  schism,  the  Czecho' 
Slovak  government  has  tried  in  vain  to  com' 
pose  the  war  between  the  Russian  and 
Ukrainian  groups.  That  war  goes  on.  It  is  safe 
to  predict  that  the  movement  will  win  which 
in  the  long  years  ahead  shows  the  greater 
consi^ent  produc^vity  and  the  greater 
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vitality,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  re6e<fts 
a  people  w’hose  genuinely  deep  arti^ic  nature 
has  not  yet  been  expressed  before  the  world 


at  all,  except  in  their  magnihcent  embroideries 
and  in  their  exquisite  wooden  churches. — 
Columbia  University. 


EXPRESSIONISTIC  DRAMA 

By  GEORGE  MARION  O’DONNELL 


(With  illu^rations  from  Frank  Wedekind's 
The  Awal{ening  of  Spring,  Franz  Werfel’s 
Goat  Song,  and  E,  E.  Cummings’  Him). 

PROBABLY  it  will  be  well  at  the  outset 
to  clarify  somewhat  the  idea  of  expres' 
sionism.  Frank  W.  Chandler  declares  it  “a 
final  phase  in  the  revolt  again^  naturalism.” 
Symbolism  probably  led  the  way  to  this 
development — I  mean,  of  course,  the  symbol' 
ism  of  Maeterlinck,  Hauptmann,  even  Ibsen. 
And  the  Russians  and  Scandinavians  dem' 
on^rated  the  possibility  of  letting  totes  of 
mind  determine  the  representation  of  the  ex' 
temal  world  on  the  toge,  as  in  Strindberg’s 
Spool{  Sonata,  providing  a  valuable  background 
for  expressioni&ic  work. 

In  some  respeto,  expressionism  is  akin  to 
the  French  symbolisme,  associated  with  the 
followers  of  Laforgue,  Rimbaud,  Paul  Val£ry, 
Mallarme,  etc.  For,  like  the  symbolifle,  the 
cxpressioniA  is  not  interested  in  the  depiAing 
of  objcAivc  reality;  he  wishes  only  to  render 
an  inner  reality  or  significance.  The  point  of 
view  of  the  symboliStes  may  be  toted  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Wilson,  who  has  Audied  them 
closely: 

“Symbolism  may  be  defined  as  an  attempt 
by  carefully  Audied  means — a  complicated 
association  of  ideas  represented  by  a  medley 
of  metaphors — to  communicate  unique  per' 
sonal  feeb'ngs.” 

The  expressionist  may  be  represented  by 


Mr.  Edwin  H.  Zeydel,  who  says  of  expres' 
sionism : 

“It  denies  the  world;  it  boldly  maintains 
that  the  only  true  being  is  the  Ego;  it  brooks 
no  objedt  at  all.  .  .  . 

“Realism  depidts  the  absolute,  objedtivc 
fadts  of  life;  Impressionism  portrays  l^e  as 
reflected  by  the  author’s  mood,  by  the  whims 
of  his  fancy  and  perception,  always  with  a 
certain  dominant  objectivity;  Expressionism 
casts  aside  objective  reality  in  order{  to 
describe  truth  as  discerned  by  the  eye  of  the 
spirit.” 

Both  the  symboliStes  and  the  expressionists, 
then,  are  concerned  with  what  Thomas  Mann 
called  “the  sovereign,  explosive,  ruthlessly 
creative  edict  of  the  spirit.”  The  difference 
seems  to  lie  in  the  phrase  “by  carefully  ^udied 
means,”  implying,  as  it  does,  order  and  form 
in  which  the  expressioni^  seems  not  to  be 
interested.  But  the  symboliSle,  as  a  matter  of 
feet,  is  no  more  bothered  about  form  at  the 
time  of  creation  than  the  expressioniA:  Rim' 
baud,  writing  to  a  friend,  said: 

“If  what  (the  poet)  brings  back  from  beyond 
has  form,  he  gives  it  form;  if  it  is  formless,  he 
gives  the  formless.” 

And  later: 

“I  ended  by  finding  sacred  the  disorder  of 
my  intelligence.” 

Both  symbohiles  and  expressionito  have 
found  themselves  to  some  degree  out  of  touch 
with  their  fellows,  and  thrown  in  upon  their 
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own  private  imaginacions.  There  is  something 
of  a  6ight  from  present  external  reality,  some- 
times  even  a  suggaftion  of  a  desire  to  return 
to  the  primitive. 

Expressionism  is  quite  divorced  from 
Wordsworthian  romanticism,  with  its  em' 
phasis  on  nature — as  fir  removed  as  it  is  from 
modem  realism.  Yet,  in  a  sense,  expressionism 
is  romantic,  as  opposed  to  classicism.  Profes' 
sor  Borgese  has  pointed  out  that  romantic 
writers  identify  art  with  its  source  or  root  in 
inspiration,  while  classical  writers  identify 
it  with  its  realization  or  flowering  in  achieved 
form.  In  this  sense  one  might  identify  ex' 
pressionism  with  romanticism.  But  the  link 
is  not  ^rong.  Pure  expressionism,  as  the  uh 
timate  in  movement  away  from  naturalism,  is 
also  ^r  from  traditional  romanticism,  because 
it  deserts  all  traditions  completely. 

Derived  from  painting,  expressionism  fir^ 
invaded  the  theatre  through  the  ^agecraft 
of  Adolphe  Appia  and  Gordon  Craig,  who 
attempted  to  make  the  presented  play  express 
the  idea  of  the  playwright  through  scenery, 
co^umcs,  action,  etc.,  to  the  exclusion  of 
reality.  Later  German  playwrights,  notably 
Hasenclever  and  Wedekind,  and  the  Russians 
took  up  the  idea;  and  expressioni^  drama  was 
begun.  Toller,  Kaiser,  Komfeld,  Kokoschka, 
Brecht  and  others  followed  in  the  trend,  each 
prcxlucing  an  individual  variety  of  expres' 
sionism. 

One  charadteri^ic  to  be  noted  in  almoA  all 
expression!^  plays  is  the  use  of  plot  entirely 
to  express  ideas.  The  ^ory  may  be  fanta^ic, 
chaotic;  the  characters  may  be  symbols,  pep 
soniflcations,  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the 
author  (vide  Craig's  idea  of  the  Uber'Maruy 
nette),  or  types — not  necessarily  integrated 
personalities.  But  the  idea  mu^  be  presented. 

This  tendency  is  illuArated  by  all  three 
plays  under  consideration  here.  Wedekind’s 
The  Awakening  of  Spring  deals  with  the  sexual 
perturbations  of  schoolboys  and  the  deflcien' 
cies  of  the  syAem  of  education  to  which  they 
are  submitted;  and  the  author  subordinates 
realism,  character  development,  plot,  every' 
thing  to  the  expression  of  several  ideas,  which 
are  portions  of  his  ego  projedted  symbolically 
as  charadters  in  a  play.  The  whole  drama  is  a 
tremendous  cry  again^  sex  ignorance  and  in' 
adequate  sex  outlet. 

In  Franz  Werfel’s  Goat  Song  the  expression 
of  an  idea  is  again  the  primary  concern.  The 
fadt  that  the  monger,  who  is  the  protagoni^ 
of  the  play,  is  biologically  improbable  does  not 


concern  Werfel.  The  monger  is  purely  a 
symbol  for  physical  man,  for  all  that  is  physi' 
cal  in  man’s  nature.  He  is  rendered  evil  and 
dangerous  through  repression  and  confinement. 
Primitive,  free  people  worship  the  monger; 
only  chose  who  are  ashamed  of  him  find  in  him 
a  source  of  terror. 

Unlike  Wedekind  and  Werfel,  E.  E.  Cum' 
mings,  in  Him,  expresses  his  ideas  through  the 
speeches  of  his  charadters — i.e.,  states  the 
i^as  diredtly  to  the  audience  in  dialogue — 
in^ead  of  relying  on  symbols.  Heie  again  the 
author’s  ego  is  predominant,  to  the  point  of 
rejedting  the  external  world.  Cummings  even 
^tes  the  idea  that  the  charadters  are  puppets 
and  no  more:  they  are  not  integrated  personal' 
ities,  but  fragments  of  the  author’s  ego 
projedted  upon  the  ^age  to  express  the  inner 
reality. 

Another  charadteri^tic  which  seems  to  be 
present  in  all  expression!^  drama  is  unusual 
locale;  and  usually  there  are  a  great  many 
scenes,  changing  rapidly.  The  Wedekind  play, 
for  in^nce,  is  in  nineteen  scenes.  And  the 
laA  scene — in  the  graveyard — is  nowhere  or 
anywhere  on  earth.  The  atmosphere  is  unreal : 
one  gets  the  impression  that  he  is  seeing  some' 
thing  in  the  mind  of  the  author  rather  than 
something  adtually  CKCurring  on  earth  seen 
through  the  mind  of  the  author. 

The  same  thing  is  present,  to  a  lesser  degree, 
in  the  Werfel  play.  The  scene  in  the  church, 
with  its  terrible  ritual  before  the  sacrifice  of 
the  girl  to  the  monger,  cannot  possibly  be  any' 
thing  real.  Of  course,  Werfel  docs  not  use  the 
rapidly  shifting  scenes  of  Wedekind  (and  later, 
Cummings,  and  others),  but  the  locale  of 
his  play  is  indefinite  and  unreal.  And  the 
symbolism  lends  to  the  whole  the  same 
dreamy  effedt  which  one  secures  from  the  laA 
adt  of  The  Awalfming  of  Spring. 

The  Cummings  play,  more  extremely  cx' 
pressioni^ic  than  cither  of  the  other  two, 
consi^  of  twenty'one  scenes,  mo*  of  them 
in  *rangc  locales  not  connedted  at  all  with 
anything  within  the  experience  of  the  audience. 
“T^c  *agc  has  become  a  scmi'circular  piece 
of  depth”;  “the  old  Howard’s  conception  of  a 
luxurious  Roman  villa. . .”;  “That  part  of  the 
adtual  *rudturc  of  the  *agc  etc.  which  lies 
behind  the  plane  of  the  curtain  is  revealed.  . . 
without  set  of  any  kind.”  All  this  is  grotesque 
of  course,  but  it  is  effedtive  in  projedting  the 
author’s  idea,  and  that  is  all  that  matters  to 
the  author. 

The  dialogue  used  in  the  three  expression!* 
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dramas  under  consideration  here  offers  evi' 
dencc  as  to  the  general  character  of  expres- 
sioniA  dialogue.  In  Wedekind's  play,  and  in 
Werfel’s,  the  dialogue  is  highly  poetic.  And 
it  docs  not  matter  that  the  charadters  (in  one 
case  school'boys,  in  the  other,  peasants)  might 
not  phrase  the  ideas  as  they  are  phrased  here. 
The  authors  are  using  dialogue  as  they  use 
scene  and  plot  and — to  some  extent— char* 
adter,  merely  to  help  in  the  projedtion  of  their 
ideas.  Their  ideas  lend  themselves  to  poetic 
treatment,  and  they  treat  them  in  this  way. 
Strangely  enough,  only  the  hypercritical 
reader  or  hearer  objedts. 

With  Cummings  the  case  is  different.  He  is 
expressing  the  rhythm  of  the  modem  age,  and 
the  dialogue  is  as  a  whole  ^ccato,  dynamic, 
telegraphic.  At  other  times,  in  expressing 
ideas  which  transcend  the  age  and  are  timeless, 
the  dialogue  becomes  intensely  poetic,  as  in 
Him’s  speech  on  the  intangibility  of  reality 
(Adi  I,  Scene  IV).  But  always  the  idea  de- 
termines  the  nature  of  the  dialogue,  not  the 
charadler  who  is  supposed  to  be  thinking  the 
thoughts. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  dramatic  ex' 
pressionism  is  the  projedtion  of  a  portion  of 
the  ego  of  the  author  expressed  in  dramatic 
form  (or  formlessness)  by  means  of  symbols 
or  by  means  of  discussion  of  the  ideas;  that  the 
expressionift  dramatist  suboidinatcs  plot,  char' 
adterixation,  reality,  convincing  dialogue — 
everything  to  the  projedlion  of  that  idea.  The 
expressioni^  seems  to  hold  with  Stuart  Gib 
belt: 

“The  creative  arti^  writes  because  he  can' 
not  help  it.  He  is  con^rained  to  express  him' 
self.  At  this  ^ge  there  can  (if  he  is  a  sincere 
creator)  be  no  idea  of  communication.  .  .  . 
The  artiA  claims  as  of  right.  .  .  a  ‘freedom  to 
play  by  himseir.” 

If  we  take  this  Aatement  as  a  part  of  ex' 
pressioniA  dodlrine — which  it  seems  to  be 
in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  discussion — then 
some  of  the  defedls  of  the  expressionist  idea 
become  apparent.  For,  though  inspiration  and 
desire  for  expression  may  be  quite  necessary 
to  creation,  the  artist,  after  he  has  created  by 
inspiration,  muSt,  if  he  be  a  true  artist,  polish 
and  rework  his  creation  until  it  assumes 
finished  form  as  an  art  work.  Furthermore, 
Mr.  Gilbert — along  with  the  expressionists — 
seems  to  negledt  the  fadt  that  a  thing  does  not 
become  a  work  of  art  until  it  communicates 
what  someone  has  called  “an  emotion  or  idea 
or  observation,  or  a  series  of  emotions  or  ideas 
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or  observations.”  This  lack  of  attention  to 
communication  (as  distinguished  from  projec' 
tion)  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great  defedl  with  the 
expressionists.  Of  the  three  dramatists  under 
consideration  here,  E.  E.  Cummings  is  par' 
ticularly  guilty  in  this  regard;  Franz  Werfel 
is  particularly  innocent. 

Art  consists  of  three  elements:  creator, 
medium,  audience.  The  creator,  working  in 
his  medium,  communicates  an  informed  ex' 
perience  or  idea  or  observation  to  an  audience. 
The  size  of  the  audience  is  immaterial,  since 
mass  judgment  is  pradtically  valueless  with 
reference  to  art  works;  and  here  the  great 
difficulty  arises  in  condemning  any  work  of 
art  of  obscurity.  One  cannot  deny  the  right 
of  the  artist  to  experiment  within  his  medium. 
There  is  a  point,  however,  at  which  experi' 
ment  in  obscurity  ceases  to  communicate  any' 
thing  to  anyone.  If  this  point  could  be  located 
and  marked,  the  problem  would  be  solved; 
but  such  fixation  is  impossible.  Therefore, 
even  in  blaming  Mr.  Cummings  for  apparently 
ignoring  the  fadt  that  art  muSt  communicate,  I 
muA  admit  that  there  may  be  people  to  whom 
he  does  communicate!  In  other  words,  all  that 
I  can  possibly  give  is  an  impressionistic  criti' 
cism  of  the  play. 

As  to  expressionism  as  a  whole,  there  are 
other  defedts.  The  expressionists  forget,  for 
example,  that  charadter  development  is  an  im' 
portant  part  of  drama:  that  always  for  people, 
other  people  and  their  fates  are  important. 
Furthermore,  unnecessary  obscurity  of  dia' 
loguc  tends  to  befog  the  minds  of  even  the 
more  intelligent  members  of  the  audience,  thus 
hindering  the  author's  expression  of  his  idea 
and  defeating  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
expressioniStic  writing. 

Another  defedl  to  which  the  expressionists 
are  prone  in  the  light  of  fairly  accepted 
Standards  is  that  they  destroy,  in  the  more 
extreme  examples  of  the  medium,  the  aesthetic 
distance  which  most  people  hold  necessary  in 
viewing  a  work  of  art:  an  intelledlual  apprecia' 
tion  is  almost  impossible  amid  the  constantly 
shifting  scenes,  the  chaotic  noises  of  The 
Emperor  Jones  or  The  Adding  Machine  or 
Him.  W^ile  partial  connedtion  between 
audience  and  players  may  be  very  effedlive, 
too  extensive  connedtion,  as  in  the  laSt  scene 
of  Him,  is  undoubtedly  poor  art,  however 
gripping  and  dynamic  it  may  be. 

TTie  more  artistic  expressionism  seems  to  be 
that  which  is  tempered  with  good  sense  and 
good  taSte.  As  an  example  I  would  cite  Goat 
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Song.  Here  the  charadters  are — aside  from  the  ties  which  make  the  play  a  thing  of  solidity 

monster — ^alive ;  they  are  not,  at  IcaA,  needless-  and  depth.  All  this  increases  consciousness  and 

ly  di^orted.  The  idea  is  conveyed  throughout  will  ultimately  forward  the  awareness  of  the 

the  play;  there  is  no  rapid  succession  of  ^ate-  race.  The  reader  of  Wcrfel  never  feels,  more- 

ments  about  which  the  audience  has  no  time  over,  that  the  author  has  expressed  his  whole 

to  think,  as  in  Him.  The  audience  is  always  to  mind,  his  entire  ego,  in  the  one  play, 

some  extent,  conscious  of  ae^hetic  di^nce.  Expressionism  is  undoubtedly  of  value  as  a 
And  though  the  idea  may  not  be  immediately  ^ge  in  the  development  of  the  drama;  and 

apparent,  it  is  expressed  with  sufficient  Herr  Wcrfel's  Goat  Song  indicates  that  great 

clarity  to  enable  the  intelligent  person  to  drama  can  be  written  in  the  medium.  But 

grasp  its  significance.  Not  only  is  the  idea  it  is  worth  observing  that  of  the  expressionism 

conveyed,  but  the  reader  or  auditor  is  left  dramas  considered  here,  the  one  moS  impor- 

with  the  feeling  that  there  are  things  here  tant  is  the  one  in  which  the  author  has  been 

which  will  continue  to  trouble  his  memory  moS  unconscious  of  his  expressionism,  the  one 

and  prick  his  thoughts  long  after  he  has  left  in  which  the  author  has  really  spoken  from  the 

the  theatre,  or  long  after  he  has  finished  ego  with  a  sense  of  taSe  and  balance,  and 

reading  the  phy.  There  are  mySical  undercur-  clearly  with  the  idea  of  communication. — 

tents,  massive  implications,  hidden  profundi-  fielzont,  Mississippi. 


HAVE  IDEAS  DATES? 


By  ALBERT  SCHINZ 

Paul  Hazard.  La  Crisc  dc  la  Ccmscience  comparative  literature;  Professor  Hazard  could 

Europeenne  (16W-1715).  Deux  vo’umes  do  this,  for  his  unusual  ma^ery  of  all  import- 

de  texte,  et  un  volume  de  Notes:  vii -326;  ant  languages  of  the  time  allowed  him  to 

316;  160  pages;  Paris.  Boivin.  1935.  gather  diredt  information  everywhere. 

Before  speaking  of  the  content,  let  us  ad- 

THIS  mu^  be  called  an  opus  magnum,  for  mire  the  architedture  of  the  imposing  monu- 

we  may  indeed  qu:^ion  whether  a  man  ment.  It  is  con^rudted  on  beautiful  classical 

could,  in  a  life  time,  produce  more  than  one  lines;  and  so  keen  and  subtle  is  the  maker’s 

work  of  this  importance — involving  such  an  ^yle  that  you  could  never  accuse  him  of 

amount  of  reading,  so  minute  a  ^udy  of  a  reducing  his  presentation  to  a  rigid  schema 

period  viewed  from  so  many  angles.  More-  in  which  all  necessary  reservations  and  nuan- 

over,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  ces  of  thought  mu^  simply  be  ignored;  the 

La  Crise  de  la  Conscience  Europeenne  is  more  whole  composition  of  the  book  is  so  well 

a  philosophical  or  a  literary  achievement;  in-  balanced  that  the  reader  never  for  one  moment 

deed  the  one  as  much  as  the  other.  It  is  a  ^tudy  loses  the  thread.  Notice  the  titles  of  the  four 

both  en  profondeur — a  period  relatively  short,  parts;  I.  Les  grands  changements  psychologi' 

not  even  half  a  century,  and  en  largeur, —  ques,  II.  Centre  les  croyances  trodifionnelles. 

in  so  far  as  it  embraces  the  whole  field  of  III.  Essai  de  recon^trudion.  IV.  Les  valeurs 
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rnwgiTUitives  et  sensibles.  Then  sec,  in  Part  I. 
Chap.  1 :  De  Ij  ^labilite  au  mouvement:  Chap,  2: 
De  Vancien  au  modeme;  Chap.  3 :  Du  midi  au 
nord.  .  .  And  within  the  chapters  themselves 
such  sugge^ivc  titles — under  Le  Bonheur  sur 
la  Terre — as  Fontenelle  et  la  thcorie  des  fxtits 
bonheurs;  Shaftesbury  et  la  theorie  du  "good 
humour",  etc.  It  is  the  triumph  of  successful 
planning. 

Now  as  to  the  content;  One  que^ion  mu^ 
occur  to  every  attentive  reader  after  he  has 
turned  the  la^  page,  namely:  How  can  the 
fidt  be  explained  that  it  never  entered  into 
anybody's  mind  before  to  ^udy  that  period, 
a  period  so  crammed  with  momentous  discus- 
sions  and  genial  minds  offering  some  of  the 
mo^  influential  writings  of  modern  times? 
JuA  think  of  it:  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Bossuet, 
Fenelon,  Malebranche,  Bayle,  Locke,  Hobbes, 
Shaftesbury,  Vico — that  6ery  precursor  of 
the  almoA  shy  Bergson  (intuitionism) — Rich¬ 
ard  Simon,  I'abbe  Dubos,  etc. 

And  the  outcome  of  that  broad  and  broad¬ 
minded  inquiry  is,  in  "he  fir^  place,  this:  The 
XVIIIth  century,  after  all,  only  expanded 
and  brought  to  bloom  the  ideas  which  had 
been  formulated  very  clearly  during  the  la^t 
years  of  the  XVIIth  century;  "Dans  les 
mathematiques,  comme  dans  la  philosophie, 
comme  dans  la  critique,  comme  cn  toutes 
choses,  le  XVIIIme  sircle  sc  nourrira  de  ce 
que  la  6n  du  XVIIme  si^le  a  trouve;  Ccs 
fortes  sub^nccs  demandent  unc  Icnte  assimi¬ 
lation”  (II,  110).  Moreover,  the  great  battle 
of  ideas  takes  place  before  1715,  and  even 
before  1700:  “neither  Voltaire  nor  Frederick 
II  have  grown  to  the  anti-clerical  frenzy  of 
a  Toland;  without  Locke,  d’Alembert  could 
not  have  written  the  Discours  preliminaire 
of  the  Encyclopedie:  even  the  primitivism  of 
Rousseau  has  not  proved  more  radical  than 
that  of  Adario,  frie  savage  portrayed  by 
Lahontan.”  But  in  the  second  place,  and  when 
the  frefts  are  considered  from  the  point  of  view 
of  philosophical  evolution  in  general,  the 
conclusions  would  be,  as  summarized  by  M. 
Hazard  himself  in  the  la^  chapter  (p.  292-4): 
(1)  From  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  a  craving 
for  new  inventions,  a  passion  for  discoveries; 
critical  requirements  are  so  manife^  that  one 
may  take  them  as  the  dominating  features  of 
the  conscience  of  Europe.  (2)  Then,  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
temporary  ftop;  a  “paradoxical  equilibrium” 
between  dements  opposed  to  each  other  has 
been  brought  about;  a  conciliation  of  inimical 


forces;  and  that  reussite,  prodigious  literally 
s{)eaking,  takes  place:  Classicism.  (3)  But  as 
soon  as  Classicism  ceases  to  be  an  effort,  a 
matter  of  will,  a  conscious  adhesion  so  as  to 
become  a  mere  habit  and  a  matter  of  con^raint, 
then  the  tendencies  towards  progress,  all  ready 
behind  the  scene,  take  a  new  ^rt.  .  .  and 
the  “conscience  europeenne”  proceeds  to  its 
eternal  search  for  renovation. 

Is  this  not  rather  titling?  Are  we  not 
dreaming?  The  seventeenth  century  Classic¬ 
ism, — Racine,  Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  Bossuet, 
Boileau.  .  .  called  irreverently  a  paradoxical 
equilibrium!  You  gasp  when  you  think  of  it. 
Nevertheless,  the  gentle,  persuasive  erudition, 
the  insinuating  ^yle  of  M.  Hazard  make  you 
swallow  it,  almo^  without  your  knowing  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  dwell  on  the  wealth  of 
information  pressed  into  the  two  volumes  of 
text  in  order  to  prove  the  thesis.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  in  some  of  the  chapters  you  are  car¬ 
ried  away  by  the  mere  accumulation  of  relevant 
fac!ls  (this  is  true  especially  of  the  fir^  volume); 
and  in  others  it  is  the  conciseness  with  which 
imposing  portraits  are  drawn,  that  you  mo^ 
admire.  One  finds  here  again,  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferently  disposed,  the  sub^nce  of  the  chap¬ 
ters  on  Leibnitz  and  Bossuet  published  for¬ 
merly  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes;  one  finds 
magnificent  summaries  of  the  messages  of 
Spinoza,  of  Locke,  of  Malebranche;  and  these 
are  combined  with  a^oundingly  alert  apprecia¬ 
tions;  or  criticisms:  sec  for  in^nce  this  sen¬ 
tence  concerning  the  laA  named  Malebranche : 
“Son  agilite  e^  infinie,  scs  tours  de  force  tien- 
nent  du  prodige;  il  etaie  un  chateau  d'idees  par 
un  autre,  considerant  les  miracles  d'equilibre 
comme  des  preuves  de  solidite”  (I,  180). 
Everywhere  the  quotations  are  chosen  with  a 
skill  that  can  only  find  its  explanation  in  the 
faeft  that  the  author  has  actually  read  word  for 
word  the  numerous  works  he  is  discussing; 
one  can  see  that  M.  Hazard  was  determined 
not  to  rush  to  the  printer  before  he  was  ab¬ 
solutely  ready;  so,  when  he  begins  to  write, 
felicitous  bits  of  sayings  adtually  run  to  his  pen 
as  he  needs  them.  Speaking  of  the  tendency 
to  shift  the  attention  from  south  to  north, 
from  France  to  England,  he  throws  in  a  couple 
of  hnes  from  some  obscure  poet: 

What  fine  things  else  you  in  the  South  can  have. 
Our  }{orth  can  show  as  good,  if  not  the  same. . . 

Elsewhere,  and  mo^  appropriately,  he 
brings  in  the  relevant  freft;  thus,  after  recalling 
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the  Revocation  of  the  Edicfl  of  Nantes,  1685, 
he  does  not  fail  to  remind  us  that  Guillaume 
d’Orange  opposed  the  AA  of  Tolerance,  in 
1690.  This  makes  the  whole  work  picturesque 
at  the  same  time  as  inAruAive.  And,  as  an 
example  of  the  enormous  range  of  reading, 
one  could  mention,  a  propos  of  the  Revoca' 
tion  of  the  EdiA  of  Nantes  juA  mentioned,  a 
few  hnes  telling  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
liAens  to  the  curse,  uttered  even  in  his  time, 
againA  Louis  XIV,  “that  old  execrable  per- 
secutor  of  the  peoples  of  God.”  M.  Hazard 
rereads  conscientiously  the  old  TeUmaque  and 
finds  in  the  book  the  doArine  of  the  rights  of 
the  people  as  againA  the  rights  of  the  king  as 
cleverly  formulated  as  anywhere  since.  He 
explains  more  satisfaAorily  than  at  any  time 
before,  as  far  as  the  writer  knows,  the  logical 
relations  between  certain  claims  of  the  Pro' 
teAants  and  those  of  the  Revolution  (Vol.  I, 
ch.  iv).* 

A  work  of  the  magnitude  of  La  Crise  de  la 
Conscience  Europeenne  cannot  fail  to  Aimulatc 
the  mind.  As  to  the  writer,  it  has  forced  upon 
him  more  Arongly  than  ever  before  a  truth 
that  he  had  formulated  in  his  own  way  when 
he  published  five  years  ago  the  results  of  his 
Audics  on  Jean'Jacques  Rousseau — he  apoh 
ogizes  for  this  personal  note — namely  that 
the  fame  of  a  writer  reAs  not  only  on  his 
talents  or  genius,  but  even  more  on  the  Aate 
of  mind  of  his  public:  Why  did  Rousseau 
create  such  a  sensation  in  his  days  with  ideas 
which  had,  every  one  of  them,  been  dis' 
cussed  repeatedly  before  him?  Because  the 
public  was  ready  to  take  them  in  then,  while 
before,  the  public  had  looked  on  them  with 
mere  curiosity,  if  not  with  distinA  hoAility. 
This  is  what  the  volumes  of  M.  Hazard 
demonArate  on  a  much  larger  scale,  not  in 
conneAion  with  one  single  man,  but  with 
a  whole  generation  of  powerful  personalities. 

But  is  this  all?  MuA  we  not  go  even  further 
and  say  simply  that,  after  all,  ideas  have  no 
dates?  In  other  words,  should  the  same  in- 
veAigation  made  in  conneAion  with  a  preced' 
ing  age,  with  any  previous  age,  not  yield 
results  similar  to  those  offered  here  by  M. 


*  But  here,  let  us  say  juA  as  frankly,  that 
the  conneAion  he  suggeAs  between  sensual' 
ism  and  sentimentalism  in  the  eighteenth  cen' 
tury  (Vol.  II,  pp.  229-231)  seems  more 
original  than  solid;  and  that  one  might  per¬ 
haps  sec  a  parallelism  between  the  two  rather 
than  a  causal  relation. 


Hazard?  There  is  no  desire  at  all  to  Aate  any¬ 
thing  too  dogmatically.  The  writer  cannot 
conceal,  however,  the  faA  that  this  theory  has 
taken  hold  of  his  mind  quite  firmly  for  some 
years  passed  in  watching  the  outcome  of  many 
erudite  works  thrown  on  the  market.  Think, 
for  inAance,  of  the  Renaissance,  so  long  con¬ 
sidered  as  marking  a  break  with  medieval 
thought;  the  inveAigations  of  Chamard  and 
others  have  praAically  done  away  with  the 
whole  idea.  Concerning  the  18th  century, 
watch  the  books  and  Audics  of  Ascoli.^of 
Momet,  of  Rovillain.  Again,  a  particularly 
typical  example  is  that  of  Baron  Seilliere;  after 
Lasserre,  has  he  not  traced  back  our  modern 
“myAique  imperialiAc”  to  Romanticism;  from 
which  he  went  back  to  Jcan-Jacques  Rousseau ; 
from  whom  he  was  naturally  forced  back  to 
Fenclon  and  Madame  Guyon,  who,  in  turn, 
pointed  to  myAics  of  earlier  ages,  notably  the 
medieval  saints?.  .  .  Give  him  time  and  he 
will  reach  Neo-Platonism  and  India,  and  what 
not?  Without  being  indiscreet,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  say  what  possibly  some  of 
our  readers  already  know,  namely,  that  one 
of  our  American  scholars, — GeoflFrey  Atkin¬ 
son,  to  be  specific — experienced  a  similar 
fate  when  he  began,  and  then  pursued  ever 
further,  his  Audies  on  the  Litterature  des  Voya¬ 
ges;  forced  to  move  back  again  and  again  the 
moment  when  some  doArine  found  its  way 
into  books,  he  reaches  this  ultimate  conclusion : 
one  can  find  all  ideas  in  all  times;  in  other 
words,  ideas  have  no  dates. 

Would  M.  Hazard  contradiA  us?  MoA 
probably  not;  for,  he  writes  himself: 

“Mais  cette  pcnsec  critique,  qui  I'a  nour- 
ric?  ou  a-t-elle  pris  sa  force  et  scs  audaccs?  ct 
d’ou  vient-elle  enfin?  Du  fond  des  ages;  de  Van' 
tiquite  grecque;  de  tel  ou  tel  dotHeur  du  Moyen- 
Age  h^etique:  de  telle  ou  telle  autre  source 
lointaine;*  mais  a  n’en  pas  douter,  de  la  Re¬ 
naissance.  .  .  (II,  289).” — University  of  Penn' 
sylvania. 

AAA 
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By  WERNER  NEUSE 


WHEN  Franz  Kafka  died  in  1924  forty-one 
years  old,  he  left  only  six  slim  volumes  of 
^ries  behind  him.  Three  novels  and  a  cob 
ledion  of  prose  writings  were  published  post- 
humously,  and  we  are  ^ill  waiting  for  the 
pubUcation  of  other  material  from  his  manu' 
scripts,  among  which  his  correspondence  will 
be  especially  intere^ing  because  of  the  light 
it  may  throw  upon  his  thought.  An  un- 
printed  chapter  from  the  novel  Der  Prozess 
appeared  recently  in  the  periodical  Die  Samm- 
lung. 

The  world  that  Franz  Kafka  pi<2ure8  in  his 
^ries  and  novels  is  a  Grange  world,  and  a 
great  many  commentators  have  tried  to  ex' 
plain  it.  Written  in  a  prose  ^yle  the  lucidity 
and  rhythm  of  which  remind  us  of  Stiftcr’s 
novels,  his  work  reveals  the  relentless  search' 
ing  of  a  troubled  soul.  Nowhere  does  he  give 
us  a  clue  to  his  Tories,  and  although  we  may 
under^nd  the  importance  of  the  details  so 
clearly  set  forth,  only  he  himself  could  have 
given  the  final  key  to  their  meaning.  Undoubt' 
cdly  we  are  dealing  with  the  product  of  a  re^' 
less  conscience  which  did  not  seem  to  find  an 
answer  to  its  penetrating  self 'search.  This 
explains  why  he  never  felt  that  any  of  his 
books  was  ready  for  publication;  in  his  lifetime 
one  ^tory  was  printed  as  a  fragment,  some 
others  were  meant  as  parts  of  later  novels. 
Mo^  of  the  Tories  are  written  in  monologue 
form,  either  using  the  firA  person  singular  or 
the  form  of  discourse  called  “Erlebte  Rede.” 
It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  fir^  chapters 
of  the  novel  Das  Schloss  were  originally  writ' 
ten  in  the  “I”  form  for  which  later  the  letter 
”K‘'  was  sub^ituted.  Not  aeftion  but  discus' 
sion  and  meditation  abound.  Betrachtung  was 
the  name  of  Kafka's  fir^  book  (1913),  and  the 
name  fits  as  a  subtitle  to  many  others. 

Kafka's  realism  is  the  reah'sm  of  the  parable 
which  undertakes  to  show,  according  to  his 


own  words,  “that  the  inconceivable  is  incon' 
ceivable.”  His  world  seems  to  move  continual' 
ly  from  reality  into  an  atmosphere  which  with 
its  impressive  and  depressing  realism  makes  the 
reader  feel  as  if  he  were  moving  in  a  dream 
world.  His  world  of  reah’ty  is  ^rangely  in' 
vaded  by  another  world  which  de^roys  it 
more  and  more.  The  traditional  values  do  not 
seem  to  count  any  longer.  In  this  transformed 
world  the  mo^  unexpedted  may  happen:  a 
man  finds  himself  changed  into  an  animal,  an 
ape  chooses  to  take  over  the  role  of  a  man. 
We  meet  a  cross'breed  between  a  lamb  and  a 
cat.  Also  the  laws  of  reason  and  morality  are 
neutralized,  space  and  time  become  relative 
to  the  absoluteness  of  new  conceptions  and 
undergo  peculiar  changes.  The  width  of  the 
places  of  adion  is  narrowed  incredibly.  The 
sky  is  the  vault  of  the  circus  tent,  and  oftener 
dill  the  perspedtive  is  that  of  animals  like  mice 
or  moles.  Horses  emerge  from  a  pigdy  in  the 
dory  of  Ein  Landarzt.  The  village  in  the  novel 
Der  Prozess  might  jud  as  well  lie  in  a  desert 
as  in  Bohemia,  since  there  is  no  connedtion 
between  it  and  the  outside  world.  Time  as  a 
unit  has  only  relative  importance.  Hidory  is 
upside  down:  to  the  Chinese  people  h'ving 
emperors  are  long  dead,  and  those  long  dead 
have  ascended  the  throne  again.  The  moment 
widens  into  eternity,  and  time,  indead  of  a 
measurement  of  the  pad  or  the  present,  be' 
comes  a  projedtion  into  the  future. 

Thus  Kafka  succeeds,  by  upsetting  the 
natural  laws  that  govern  our  daily  life,  in 
smashing  the  world  of  reality  as  it  presents 
itself  to  our  senses.  It  becomes  the  playground 
for  a  spiritual  inner  drama  whose  end  lies  fiir 
beyond  the  duration  of  our  lives,  whose  direc' 
tion  far  beyond  our  comprehension.  Another 
“Law"  or  other  “Laws”  control  our  lives. 
Nobody  knows  these  laws,  they  have  been 
there  ever  since  people  can  remember.  Indeed 
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the  exigence  of  these  laws  is  above  our  under' 
Ending,  it  can  only  be  guessed  from  those 
who  adt  as  their  guardians  or  interpreters 
(comp.  Zur  Frage  der  Cesetze,  in  Bcim  Bau  der 
chinesischen  Mauer).  Kafka  calls  the  represen' 
tatives  of  the  Law  by  various  names:  guard, 
father,  lawyer,  officer,  messenger.  But  it  would 
be  futile  to  try  to  imagine  the  next  higher  au' 
thority  on  the  Law.  Beyond  them  everything 
becomes  hearsay,  and  Kafka  develops  with 
great  ingenuity  an  elaborate  sy^em  of  com' 
petencies  which  eventually  may  lead  to  the 
higher  competent  authority,  the  judge,  the 
count,  the  emperor,  the  Law.  In  various  in' 
^nces  he  has  pointed  out  how  the  human 
mind  is  unable  to  comprehend  the  other,  the 
“real”  world.  Only  through  the  conception 
of  minute  parts  for  the  whole  is  Man  capable 
of  grasping  the  universe  and  eternity.  He  is 
like  the  animal  in  the  ^ry  Der  Bau  (in  Betm 
Bau  der  chinesischen  Mauer)  who  has  lo^  con' 
trol  over  his  own  complicated  con^rudlion  of 
tunnels  and  holes.  The  Great  Wall  of  China 
can  be  eredted  only  in  small  sedtions. 

Similarly  the  individual  is  unable  to  think  in 
the  form  of  we,  but  only  in  the  form  of  I.  The 
individual  is  strangely  isolated  in  this  world. 
His  realization  that  he  is  part  of  another  kind 
of  exigence  is  a  sudden  one  and  throws  his 
whole  life  into  a  turmoil.  His  life  has  turned 
into  a  “case”  which  cannot  be  concealed  from 
the  re^.  Sooner  or  later  everybody  learns  of 
the  transformation  of  Gregor  Samsa  in  Die 
Verwandlung,  the  hdtitious  claim  of  the  sur' 
veyor  Josef  K.  in  Das  Schloss  is  reiterated  by 
all  who  recognize  him,  and  the  bank  clerk  K.  in 
Der  Prozess  discovers  that  almo^  everybody 
is  informed  about  his  lawsuit.  In  free  of  the 
new  personal  situation  the  individual  feels 
an  urge  not  only  to  conceal  his  plight  but  also 
to  deny  his  identity,  yet  inwardly  there  is  no 
escape.  For  at  the  very  moment  when  the  in' 
dividual  is  brought  into  contadl  with  the 
other  absoluteness — and  here  Kafka  comes 
close  to  Kierkegaard's  explanation  of  fear — a 
terrible  uncertainty  begins  to  take  hold  of  him, 
an  apprehension  of  guilt.  But  what  we  are  guih 
ty  of  we  do  not  know  and  may  not  know  until 
we  die.  Fear  will  become  almo^  unbearable, 
for  we  do  not  know  whether  our  efforts  lead  us 
upwards  or  downwards,  toward  Heaven  or 
toward  Hell.  Death  alone  ends  the  inner 
ftruggle.  Our  duty  is  to  recognize  our  guilt 
and  to  accept  the  punishment.  Life  therefore 
shall  lift  itself  to  the  fatal  moment  when  we 
face  God.  “How  long  did  you  hesitate  until 
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you  matured!”  says  the  father  in  Das  Urteil 
before  pronouncing  the  verdidt  which  the  son 
himself  immediately  executes.  Georg  Samsa, 
the  traveling  salesman  in  Die  Verwandlung, 
who  has  found  himself  transformed  into  a 
big  bug,  accepts  his  sixer's  word:  he  mu^ 
disappear!  A  happy  expression  comes  over  the 
faces  of  the  prisoners  in  In  der  Strafl^plonie 
whose  guilt  is  written  upon  their  backs  with 
the  help  of  an  intricate  machine  shortly  before 
they  die. 

Yet  Kafka  is  not  entirely  pessimi^ic  about 
man's  future  life.  As  human  beings  we  might 
be  inclined  to  argue  along  logical,  moral,  or 
other  hnes  with  God,  and  our  view'point  is 
like  that  of  an  animal  measured  with  His 
incomprehensibility.  Hence  Kafka's  frequent 
use  of  the  animal  symbol.  But  the  very  danger 
of  drifting  helplessly  and  aimlessly  before 
some  absolute  power  is  in  itself  evidence  of 
the  religious  charadter  of  the  relationship. 
Again,  as  Kierkegaard  sees  it:  the  absolute 
difficulty  indicates  the  connedtion  with  the 
absolute  Good.  “Sein,”  says  Kafka  in  one  of 
the  aphorisms  in  Betm  Bau  der  chinesischen 
Mauer,  in  the  German  language  means  two 
things:  “to  be”  and  “to  belong  to  Him.”  Life 
in  this  world,  according  to  another  aphorism, 
as  proof  of  the  perpetual  repetition  of  the  loss 
of  paradise,  indicates  that  we  are  eternally 
there  no  matter  whether  we  know  it  here  or 
not.  And  Life,  as  the  everlasting  process  of 
exigence,  forms  the  end  to  many  of  Kafka's 
Stories.  At  the  end  of  an  ordeal  of  fear  the 
individual  seems  to  find  contadt  with  human' 
ity,  and  Kafka  has  given  most  eloquent  ex' 
pression  to  a  bright  outlook  in  the  final  chap' 
ter  of  his  laA  novel,  Ameri}{a,  called  Das  Jia' 
turtheater  von  Oi^lahoma,  a  place  of  no  local 
or  temporal  definition,  where  no  questions 
are  asked,  and  where  the  individual  meets 
everybody,  especially  the  beloved  ones  whom 
he  had  to  leave  behind.  This  is  the  end  to 
Kafka's  own  inner  Struggles  as  we  can  see  it: 
a  world  like  a  prison  in  which  the  individual 
is  confined  and  kept  in  ever  narrower  cells 
widens  into  infinity  and  eternity. 

Whatever  the  forces  were  that  broke 
through  Kafka's  writings,  whether  Nec^Pla' 
tonism.  Romanticism,  Mysticism,  Judaism, 
Cabala,  or  others,  the  fadt  remains  that 
his  art  has  completely  succeeded  in  tearing 
down  the  every'day  aspedl  of  the  world  and 
in  setting  in  its  place  a  reality  in  the  face  of 
which  no  other  reality  can  exist.  One  may 
call  this  way  of  looking  at  the  world  religious 
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or  philosophical,  it  certainly  represents  an 
attitude  that  few  poets  have  presented  with 
such  consi^ency,  such  uniformity,  and  such 
sincerity.  Perhaps  no  other  man  has  felt  so 
keenly  the  modern  profound  fear  called 
“Weltang^.” — Middlebury  College. 

AAA 

“It  should  be  noted  that  up  to  the  present. 
Fascia  literature  (in  China)  has  not  yet  shaped 
itself  dehnitely.  This  is  one  of  the  charaefteris' 
tics  in  which  China  differs  from  other  coun- 
tries.  In  the  fascia  countries  of  Europe,  where 
bourgeois  literature  was  6rmly  grounded,  the 
bourgeois  writers  were  easily  able  to  turn 
their  talents  to  the  service  of  the  Fascia. 
In  China,  there  is  no  definitely  formed  hour- 
geois  literature,  while  all  the  new  writers 
entering  the  literary  arena  are  from  the 
younger  generation,  the  talented  members  of 
which  are  all  opponents  of  fascism.” — From 
China  Today,  New  York  City  monthly  mag¬ 
azine. 

It  seems  that  when  the  Cuban  poet  Armand 
Godoy  emigrated  to  France  and  became  a 
French  poet,  the  pronunciation  of  his  name 
caused  his  adopted  country  some  perplexity. 
M.  Mondrone,  in  la  Civiltd  Cattolica,  Rome, 
(see  his  article  L'awentura  poetica  di  Armando 
Godoy),  quotes  the  quatrain  from  Paul  Fort: 

^uel  que  soil  ton  tribut  i  notre  langue  d'otl, 
pardon — si  te  helant — nous  ne  disons  Godoi. 

11  nous  semble  en  effet  que,  te  nommant  Godoy, 
la  France  a  meilleur  jeu  pour  te  toucher  du  doigt. 

“Called  by  Maxim  Gorki  the  Homer  of  the 
20th  century,  Suleiman  Stalski  is  perhaps  the 
mo^  colorful  figure  in  the  cultural  revolution 
among  the  national  minorities.  At  the  end  of 
the  day's  work  at  his  collecftive  farm,  he  com¬ 
poses  songs,  which  are  sung  throughout  the 
whole  of  Bait  Daghe^n,  the  habitat  of  his 
fellow-Lesghians.  When  his  poems  appear  in 
print,  he  is  unable  to  read  them,  for  the  old 
man  was  never  at  school.  The  words  of  his 
songs  are  taken  down  for  him  by  his  son  who 
works  with  him  on  the  form.” — From  Moscow 
J^ews. 

“Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  who  had  a  recent  inter¬ 
view  with  Stalin,  met  Lenin  in  1920,  and 
called  him  ‘the  Dreamer  of  the  Kremlin.’  This 
definition  and  the  English  writer's  skepticism 
with  regard  to  the  Five  Year  Plan  piqued  Rus¬ 
sian  amour-propre,  and  the  Moscow  ^udio 
‘Politicha’  has  produced  a  film  called  ‘The 


Dreamers,’  in  which  the  gauntlet  which  Mr. 
Wells  threw  down  is  lifted.  The  culminating 
point  of  the  film  shows  the  workmen  in  a 
Ukrainian  fadtory  writing  to  Mr.  Wells  to 
convince  him  of  his  error.” — From  Revue 
AngUyAmericaine,  Paris. 

“The  three  mo^t  universal  nations  in  the 
Occidental  civilization  are  England,  France 
and  Spain.  .  .  France  “thinks”  universally; 
England  “aefts”  universally:  Spain  “is”  uni¬ 
versal.  Precisely  because  she  is  a  natioo  of 
individuali^s,  in  which  each  individual  is  a 
universe,  Spain  lives  in  the  universal.  This  is 
why,  while  other  nations  have  made  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  relations  between  races,  Spain  had 
in^indtively  solved  the  problem  at  the  ^tart: 
There  are  only  men,  sons  of  God,  that  is  to 
say,  universal  individuals  (all  of  us  equal  in 
the  only  two  situations  which  have  any  im¬ 
portance,  namely  love  and  death).” — Salvador 
de  Madariaga,  in  Ahora,  Madrid,  quoted  in 
La  T^ueva  Democracia,  New  York  City. 

Panait  I^trati,  recovered  from  the  illness 
which  he  expedted  to  prove  fatal,  has  become 
a  ^orm-center  by  the  violent  expression  of 
readionary  political  views. 

“If  the  (Russian)  experiment  fails  or  if 
Russia's  reformers  are  crushed,  if  the  world 
reds  on  capitalid  foundations,  the  farewell 
which  I  shall  say  to  you,  my  dear  friends,  will 
be  a  sad  farewell  indeed.” — Bernard  Shaw, 
quoted  in  Monde,  Paris. 

“The  tourid  finds  in  Vienna  the  same  in- 
telledtual  pleasures  which  he  found  a  year  ago, 
and  certainly  more  than  one  can  find  in  the 
large  cities  of  Germany.  .  .  It  was  clear  that 
Audria  would  profit  considerably  from  the 
emigration  of  the  majority  of  the  didinguished 
intelledtuals  and  artids.  The  harved  was  not 
as  abundant  as  had  been  hoped.  Vienna  did 
not  offer  the  financial  advantages  nor  the 
guarantees  againd  National  Socialism  which 
other  countries  furnished.  Still,  one  sees  and 
hears  in  Vienna  and  Salzburg  during  these 
lad  two  years  celebrities  who  should  other¬ 
wise  never  have  been  here.  .  .  Probably  the 
bed  theater  in  Central  Europe  is  the  Rein¬ 
hardt  Theater  in  the  Josefdadt.  .  .  ” — A. 
Kay,  in  Monde,  Paris. 

Farrar  and  Rinehart,  publishers  of  the  trans¬ 
lated  work  of  Colette,  have  issued  a  little 
pamphlet  called  Colette,  by  Virgilia  Peterson 
Ross,  an  excellent  evaluation  of  the  frank  and 
spontaneous  author  of  Claudine,  some  ten 
pages  in  length. 
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WHAT'S  DOING  ON  PARNASSUS 
(Concluded) 

Andre  Maurois,  from  Neuilly-sur-Seine: 

“You  ask  me  what  my  plans  are.  I  have  been 
working  for  two  years  on  a  Hiilory  of  England, 
which  will  cover  the  ground  from  the  earlier 
times  to  our  own  day.  It  is  an  enormous  work, 
and  is  taking  all  my  time." 

Fritz  Muller-Partenkirchen,  from  Hundham 
bei  Miesbach,  Oberbayern: 

“For  the  pa^  twelve  years  I  have  been 
living  among  peasants.  Peasants  who  have 
remained  genuine  and  have  not  been  spoiled 
by  visitors.  A  third  of  a  century  ago  I  was 
among  peasants,  to  be  sure,  but  I  was  taking 
their  land  away  from  them.  I  had  been  com¬ 
missioned  by  a  city  syndicate  to  buy  up 
several  dozen  farms;  and  today  that  land  is 
occupied  by  a  number  of  international  hotels. 
It  was  a  trying  experience  when  I  read  an 
official  declaration  of  the  German  government, 
a  statement  which  hlled  me  with  confusion: 
‘Germany  will  be  a  nation  of  peasants  or  it 
will  cease  to  be  a  nation’. 

“It  will  be  the  task  of  what  is  left  to  me  of 
life  to  drive  this  prophetic  truth  home  more 
and  more  forcibly.  I  hope  to  have  a  dozen  years 
^till  to  work  on  it..  . 

Drieu  la  Rochelle,  from  Paris  (his  own 
English): 

“I  am  surprised  and  enchanted  by  the  in- 
tere^  of  Bool(S  Abroad  in  my  work.  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  because  I  have  deduced  from  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  being  translated  into  American 
that  the  curiosity  for  my  books  is  quite  scarce 
in  the  48  States.  I  am  enchanted,  because  of 
my  secret  pride. 

“I  have  written  5  novels  that  are  no  good. 
I  should  like  to  write  at  la^  a  good  one.  But 


my  friends  say  that  I  am  not  a  noveli^  and 
should  better  write  books  of  any  kind  but 
novels. 

“Still  I  am  Siting  a  new  novel.  Besides, 
I  am  seduced  by  politics  as  much  as  ever  and 
I  want  to  write  more  and  more  articles,  essays 
and  pamphlets  to  defend  the  two  ideas  which 
always  impassionated  me:  European  union  and 
ari^ocratic  socialism. 

“I  think  that  there  is  a  lot  of  good  in  fascism 
and  Hitlerism;  that  is  the  only  way,  I  believe, 
to  impose  a  discipline  on  old  and  foolish 
capitalism. 

“On  the  other  hand,  I  don’t  believe  it  is 
more  difficult  to  preach  hatred  of  the  modern 
industrial  war  to  young  sportlike  fascia  than 
(as  I  have  done  for  years)  to  old  mercantile 
and  hypocritical  democracies.” 
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Heinrich  Mann,  from  Nice,  France  i^his 
own  English): 

“Confidentially  I  may  be  allowed  to  let 
your  discreet  and  sympathetic  readers  know’ 
that  I  am  w’riting  a  novel  as  has  been  my  habit 
for  the  la)>t  thirty  years.  This  habit,  though,  is 
always  full  of  supriscs;  this  time  it  has  brought 
me  back  to  the  period  of  my  youth.  I  then 
w'rote  novels  full  of  passion  and  vivid  colors. 
Later  in  life  know’ledgc  and  experience  as  a 
rule  come  to  the  foreground  in  an  author's 
work. 

“My  new’  novel  is  about  the  youth  of  Henry 
Fourth,  King  of  France.  The  time  thus  is  that 
of  the  Renaissance;  the  events  take  place  at  a 
picturesque  court  and  among  men  and  women 
w’ho  react  very  promptly.  It  is  full  of  scenes 
and  events  and  the  multicolored  tide  changes 
from  the  fanciful  to  the  queer  and  then  again 
to  the  vivacious  and  beautiful.  Besides  there 
are  battles  about  religion  for  a  new  epoch, 
with  liberty  of  conscience  and  individual 
freedom  beginning  to  dawn.  Hatred,  lu:>t  for 
pow’er,  but  also  the  higher  moral  aspirations 
of  mankind  come  into  play,  everything  holds 
together,  and  Morality  is  as  important  as 
Passion  and  Splendor. 

“After  St.  Bartholomew’'s,  that  sanguinary 
night  in  w’hich  Henry  lo^st  mo:>t  of  his  friends, 
the  young  prince  w’as  held  captive  in  the 
royal  palace  of  the  Louvre  w’here  he  learned 
to  know’  life  in  all  its  aspects:  the  joy  of 
exi:5tence,  as  well  as  the  danger  to  existence. 
He  had  to  observe  people  around  him,  he  had 
to  wear  a  mask  all  the  time,  before  he  could 
aA;  he  had  to  go  through  manifold  adventures, 
before  he  could  begin  to  play  the  grand  game 
and  become  the  greate:>t  of  kings.  Thus  many 
a  moral  can  be  drawn  from  this  life  w’hich  on 
the  other  hand  gives  occasion  to  describe 
scenes  full  of  color  and  movement. 

“You  see:  an  author  sometimes,  but  rarely, 
succeeds  in  producing  a  book  which  combines 
his  experience  of  life  and  ^tudy  w’ith  that 
other  experience  which  is  natural  to  him  and 
which  was  born  with  him.  One  has  to  become 
old  as  w’ell  as  to  remain  young.  Then  such  an 
enterprise  as  my  Youth  of  King  Henry  Fourth 
is,  or  tried  to  be,  may  perhaps  succeed. 

“The  German  and  I  think  an  English  edi- 
tion  will  appear  soon.  I  should  be  very  glad 
if  I  could  likewise  succeed  in  having  some 
American  readers.” 

Achmed  Abdullah,  from  New  York  City: 

“I  am  working,  at  the  present  moment,  at 
a  series  of  rather  hard  psychological  stories. 


about  Americans  in  Panama,  that  are  appear- 
ing  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  and  will 
be  published  by  Farrar  6^  Rinehart  under  the 
title  Ptinama  Passage.  1  have  also  mapped  out 
the  ground  work  for  two  novels  of  Panama 
life,  one  to  be  called  Tropical  Frontier  and  the 
other  The  Seven  Lovers  of  Jane  McNeill  -  both, 
as  W’ell  as  the  ^stones,  rather  William-Somer- 
set'Maughamish,  my  editors  tell  me.  What 
else?  I  w  rote  the  screen  version  of  The  Lii>es 
of  a  Bengal  Lancer  w’hich  is  about  to  be  re¬ 
leased;  the  basic  screen  version  of  British 
Agent  and,  later  on,  I  shall  begin  the  second 
volume  of  my  autobiography,  the  fir^  having 
appeared  last  year,  published  by  Farrar  6? 
Rinehart,  under  the  title  The  Cat  Had  ?{ine 
Lives." 

Marc  Chadourne,  from  Paris  (his  own 
English) : 

“The  kind  curiosity  of  Boo^s  Abroad  is  not 
indiscreet  and  I  thank  you  for  the  interest  you 
take  in  my  plans. 

“I  am  finishing  a  Tour  de  la  Terre  (to  be 
published  by  Plon  in  March,  1  suppose).  You 
w’ill  find  there,  reduced  to  book  size,  the 
enquiry  I  did  last  spring  around  the  w’orld  for 
PariS'Soir.  At  the  same  time  I  am  w’orking 
more  deliberately  at  a  novel  Presertce.  and — if 
I  must  confide  to  you  even  the  dreams — at  a 
play  Lilith." 

Samuel  Guy  Inman,  from  the  editorial 
offices  of  La  ?{ueva  Democracia,  New  York 
City: 

“I  am  at  present  w'orking  on  a  book  w’hich 
I  hope  w’lll  interpret  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  something  of  what  is  happening 
at  present  in  Uitin  America.  againSt  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  history  of  our  southern  neigh¬ 
bors.  I  am  endeavoring  to  give  some  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  thought  molds  of  Hispanic  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  an  answ’er  to  the  question  by 
historical  considerations,  of  why  they  have 
revolutions,  explaining  something  of  the 
recent  revolutions  w’hich  are  much  more  social 
than  political,  tracing  the  cultural  develop¬ 
ment  W’hich  is  by  far  the  most  important  con¬ 
tribution  made  by  the  Hispanic  Americans 
and,  finally’,  endeavoring  to  draw’  some  con¬ 
clusions  concerning  the  part  that  the  engineers 
in  the  North  and  the  poets  of  the  South  are 
contributing  to  the  development  of  American 
civilization.” 

Robert  Neumann,  from  Torcross,  South 
Devon,  England  (his  own  English): 

“Since  the  beginning  of  the  Third  Reich 
I  am  Staying  in  England.  My  last  book,  a 
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biography  of  Sir  Basil  Zaharof,  has  jusil  been 
published  in  Switzerland  and  will  be  pub' 
lished  in  some  other  countries  during  the  next 
months.  1  am  about  to  complete  a  hi.<torical 
novel  dealing  with  the  period  preceding  the 
French  Revolution.  This  book  will  come  out 
fir.<t  in  America  with  the  Viking  Press  and  in 
Holland  with  Querido.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
busy  with  some  films,  the  fir^t  of  them  being 
produced  jusit  now  in  London  (B.  I.  P.),  deal' 
ing  with  the  lasit  sultan  Abdul  Hamid  and 
barring  Fritz  Kortner,  the  famous  German 
artor  who  has  gone  to  England  too.” 

Lucie  Delarue'Mardrus,  from  Paris  (her  own 
English): 

“My  plans,  hopes,  dreams?  I  could  better 
say  my  realities,  for  I  wrote  this  year  4  books. 
One  is  L'Enfant  au  Coq,  which  appeared 
lately  (Ferenezi,  publisher),  a  novel  which  can 
be  read  by  children  (and  they  say  in  Paris  it  is 
my  bej!t  work).  The  second  is  Une  femme  mure 
et  r Amour,  which  will  be  published  in  a  few 
days  by  Le  Journal,  and  afterwards,  in  a  book, 
by  Ferenezi.  Third.  The  Story  of  Eve  Laval' 
liere,  the  modern  actress  who  became  a  saint 
(she  died  in  1929),  which  will  be  published 
by  Albin  Michel.  Fourth.  A  Wal!{  about 
Rouen,  which  will  be  published  in  the  very 
town  of  Rouen  by  H.  Defontaine. 

“I  must  add  the  novel  I  am  writing  now  for 
rilluflration  (the  title  is  not  found  yet)  and 
a  translation  into  French  (in  verse)  of  Emily 
Bronte’s  poems.  I  suppose  you  know  1  wrote 
three  books  about  America,  Le  Far'Wed  d'au' 
jourd'hui,  L'Amerique  chez  elle.  Passions  Ami' 
ricaines.  I  too  translated  into  French  verse 
many  poems  of  your  Edna  St.  Vincent  Mil' 
lay.” 

Andrzej  Strug,  from  Warsaw  (his  own 
English): 

“It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  come  in  contaA  with 
you,  Mr.  Editor;  and  the  readers  of  Bool{s 
Abroad,  who  doubtless  know  very  little  about 
a  distant  foreigner,  Still  do  show  an  interest 
in  him. 

“Various  social  symptoms  influenced  my 
literary  career  and  accordingly  I  divide  my 
author 'autobiography  into  three  periods. 

“By  belief  I  am  a  revolutionist.  I  ranked 
myself  among  socialists  when  I  fought  for  my 
country’s  liberty  againSt  the  invader  who 
occupied  this  land  for  over  100  years.  I  was 
imprisoned  and  banished  to  the  far  North  of 
Russia,  where  under  the  Arc!tic  Circle  the 
need  of  writing  awoke  in  me.  Three  years  later 
I  returned  from  banishment  and  got  right  off 


into  the  whirlpool  of  the  revolution  of  1905' 
1907.  On  this  revolution  I  wrote  a  series  of 
books.  The  time  that  has  passed  since  has 
evidently  not  affected  the  actuality  of  these 
works,  since  one  of  them.  The  Story  of  a  Bomb, 
is  being  adapted  now  for  one  of  the  theaters 
of  the  capital. 

“I  wrote  also  about  the  participants  in  the 
Polish  Insurrection  of  1863.  The  fates  permitted 
me  to  follow  the  foot^eps  of  these  brave  men. 
I  volunteered  in  Pilsudski’s  army  and  fought 
from  1914  till  1916.  later  on  I  conspired  again^ 
the  Germans  who  occupied  Polish  territory 
from  1916  to  1918.  Several  books  followed. 
The  Grave  of  an  Unl^noum  Soldier  appeared 
in  several  editions.  The  independent  life  of 
Poland  and  fresh  memories  of  the  World  War 
inspired  me  to  new  works.  The  horrors  of  the 
war  were  pictured  by  me  in  A  Key  to  the 
Abyss,  and  later  on  in  a  three  volume  work 
The  Yellow  Cross,  1933,  which,  I  am  told,  is 
to  be  translated  into  English. 

“Now  I  am  with  you,  dear  readers,  because 
my  thoughts  are  penetrating  your  country,  a 
country  of  the  greater  possibilities.  With  an 
arti^'s  vision  I  am  looking  for  a  solution  of  the 
knot  which  is  squeezing  ever  harder  the  whole 
universe — the  capitalijiStic  crisis.  I  am  seeking 
the  solution  of  your  problem.  Three  years  have 
elapsed  since  1  began  to  work  on  it.  The  coiv 
^ruction  of  this  new  ^ory  progresses  slowly, 
but  this  is  due  partly  to  my  sickness.  I  am 
wondering  whether  I  can  read  you  right — a 
man  di^nt  and  foreign  to  you — but  the  judg' 
ment  will  be  yours. 

“I  am  tempted  to  picture  the  unknown,  as 
I  was  tempted  to  photograph  in' my  Tellou; 
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Cross  the  far  territories,  the  Webern  front  and 
the  activities  behind  its  curtains.  I  think  I 
painted  a  true  and  impartial  piture  of  the 
time  and  people. 

“But  I  have  been  with  you  once  already. 
In  1913,  before  the  Great  War,  when  I  wrote 
my  book  Money,  I  tried  to  describe  psychic 
phenomena  which  were  appiearing  againt  the 
background  of  the  enormous  wealth  of  Amer- 
ica  prior  to  the  war.  I  drew  vigorous  portraits 
of  your  millionaires,  the  monarchs  of  money 
and  its  slaves,  the  adtion  of  the  ^ory  having 
been  spread  over  Switzerland,  Paris,  the  deck 
of  the  S.  S.  Titanic  in  mid  ocean.  Twenty 
years  later  I  am  continuing  this  Aory  with  a 
sequel.  Billions,  which  when  completed  will 
refledt  the  universal  druggie  with  the  financial 
crisis. 

“What  else  can  I  say  about  myself?  I  am 
sixty  years  old,  the  laureate  of  several  prizes, 
I  was  offered  membership  in  the  Polish  Acad' 
emy  of  Literature  (but  refused  to  accept  it), 
my  works  were  republished  in  a  complete 
edition  in  1931,  and  since  then  I  have  added 
The  Yellow  Cross  and  Billions.  Perhaps  it  is 
time  to  retire  and  reA  on  my  laurels,  if  they 
can  be  called  laurels.  But  my  mind  is  !%ill 
working,  full  of  plans.  I  have  many  sketches 
of  new  works,  many  unfinished  works,  even 
a  drama.  But  all  this  is  in  abeyence,  because 
I  have  had  a  new  inspiration,  the  idea  of  a  new 
book  on  Poland  and  her  present,  which  does 
not  satisfy  my  ideal  of  Poland  reborn.  I  have 
been  working  on  it  since  la^  year,  and  that 
naturally  has  interfered  with  my  finishing  the 
American  ^ory.  .  .“ 

Felix  Salten,  from  Vienna: 

“.  .  .1  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  tell  you  any- 
thing  about  my  literary  plans.  I  have  become 
convinced  that  a  man  should  not  talk  about 
his  incompleted  work.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
am  not  defying  the  fates  even  to  speak  of  my 
hopes.  I  certainly  mu^  not  speak  of  all  my 
hopes.  I  will  say  a  word,  only,  about  those 
hopes  in  which  an  American  public  is  involved. 
It  would  be  very  fine  if  the  books  which  I 
^ill  hope  to  write  are  as  well  received  as 
Bambi  and  Florian  have  been.  You  ask  about 
my  dreams,  too.  One  of  my  mo^  cherished 
dreams  is  of  an  extended  ledture  tour  through 
the  United  States,  to  which  I  paid  a  visit 
three  years  ago,  and  whose  landscapes  and 
cities  I  admire  as  much  as  I  learned  to  love 
its  citizens.  .  .” 

Giovanni  Papini,  from  Florence,  Italy: 

“Schedule  for  1935; — La  Pietra  Infernale 


(polemic  essays  in  philosophy,  religion,  poli' 
tics,  etc.),  Brescia,  Marcelliana. — Storia  dei 
Filosofi,  Milano,  Hoepli. — Personaggi  a  modo 
mio  (biographical  and  critical  essays;  Buddha, 
Shakespeare,  Tolstoi,  etc.)  Firenze,  Vallecchi. 
— Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana  (Vol.  I,  sec. 
XIILXIV),  Firenze,  Vallecchi.” 

Raul  Silva  CaStro,  from  Santiago  de  Chile: 

“In  1935,  if  the  gods  are  propitious,  I  expeeft 
to  publish  the  following  works,  already  com¬ 
pleted  or  in  preparation : 

“1.  Li^a  delibros  seUc^oschilenos.  A  second 
edition;  the  first  appeared  in  the  Boletin  de  la 
Biblioteca  ?{acional,  Santiago,  in  August,  1932. 

“2.  Cantos  seledos  de  'La  Araucana'  de 
Ercilla.  School  text,  with  a  biographical  intro¬ 
duction  and  resumes  of  the  cantos  omitted. 

“3.  Antologia  de  la  poesia  vulgar  de  Chile. 
Several  hundred  examples  of  a  kind  of  poetry 
which  was  frequent  in  Chile  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  half-educated  poet  recorded  in  a 
fixed  metrical  form  (decimas  glosodas),  the  hap¬ 
penings  of  the  day,  thus  uniting  in  his  one 
person  the  fun<itions  of  reporter,  poet  and 
musician  (for  the  decimas  could  be  sung). 

“4.  Antologia  de  cuenti^tas  contempord' 
neos.  As  the  name  indicates,  the  collecllion 
includes  only  living  Story-tellers;  but  the  intro¬ 
duction  Studies  the  Chilean  cuento  from  its 
beginnings  (1843)  to  the  present,  and  there  is 
an  exhaustive  bibliography. 

“5.  R.  S.  C.  A  subjective  work,  a  series  of 
personal  confessions,  impressions  of  various 
Stages  in  the  writer's  life. 

“6.  E^udios  sobre  Gabriela  Mitral.  In¬ 
cluding  a  biography  of  the  poetess  and  essays 
on  her  principal  poems  from  Desolacion,  Ter' 
nura  and  Lecluras  para  mujeres,  grouped  by 
literary  themes. 

“7.  Diario  de  lecluras.  The  firSt  series  ap¬ 
peared  in  1934;  there  will  probably  be  two 
more  in  1935.  They  are  critical  articles  on 
Chilean  literature  of  the  day,  with  occasional 
mention  of  recent  foreign  books. 

“8.  Bibliografia  general  de  la  literatura 
chilena.  Still  very  much  in  embryo,  this  is  one 
of  those  ambitious  enterprises  which  will 
require  a  great  deal  of  labor.  I  am  counting  on 
the  valuable  assistance  of  Don  Luis  Ignacio 
Silva,  author  of  La  novela  en  Chile,  an  excel¬ 
lent.  bibliography  known  beyond  the  confines 
C'f  Chile.  .  .” 

Klaus  Mann,  from  Amsterdam: 

“.  .  .You  wish  to  know  something  of  my 
plans  and  my  hopes?  The  two  are  closely 
related;  we  should  not  make  plans  if  we  did 
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not  cherish  hopes.  When  we  write  books,  we 
do  not  do  it  for  today;  we  hope  that  some' 
thing  will  remain  of  the  results  of  our  efforts 
for  later  times.  That  is  especially  true  of  us 
German  expatriate  authors,  who  are  not 
willing  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Germany 
as  it  is  today  and  have  left  its  .soil.  When  we 
publish  a  book  today,  under  these  abnormal 
circumstances,  it  does  not  reach  the  public 
which  was  once  our  public — and  will  be  our 
public  again — the  readers  in  Germany. 

“During  this  period  of  exile  I  have  published 
a  novel.  It  is  called  Flucht  in  den  T^orden,  and 
I  hope  the  American  reading  public  will  come 
to  know  it  soon.  It  has  had  what  is  called 
‘success’;  the  critics  are  kind  and  the  book  is 
selling  well — in  Switzerland,  in  Holland,  in 
Prague  and  in  Vienna.  But  the  book  has  been 
unable  to  ful61  its  real  fundiion;  it  has  not  even 
l^en  offered  to  our  German  public.  My  hope  is, 
then,  that  the  situation  will  change  in  my 
Fatherland  in  such  a  way  that  that  may  be¬ 
come  possible.  Of  course  I  cherish  the  same 
hope  for  the  new  book  I  have  begun.  It  is  to 
be  an  arti'ft-novel  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
its  protagonii^t  will  be  a  great  musician. 

“There  mu.^  be  a  Germany  again  in  which 
our  books  will  be  possible.  We  are  preparing 
it,  each  of  us  in  the  measure  of  his  modeft 
powers.  One  of  the  in^ruments  of  this  prepa¬ 
ration  is  the  literary  monthly  which  I  edit  in 
Ami^terdam,  Die  SdmmIung.  It  endeavors 
really  to  “sammeln"  (collect,  assemble)  forces 
which  will  serve  another  Germany  and  thereby 
another,  happier  Europe. 

“Our  mo^t  ardent  wishes  are  naturally  of  a 
political  character  nowadays.  I  am  hoping  for 
myself,  for  my  country,  for  our  continent,  for 
humanity,  a  future — which  may  be  ver>'  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  present.  We  are  working  for 
this  future,  and  planning  for  it.  .  .” 

Walter  von  Molo,  from  Molohof,  Murnau, 
Bavaria : 

“Life  is  a  succession  of  ups  and  downs,  all 
things  attract  and  repel  each  other,  day  and 
night  are  in  con^ant  alternation.  All  the 
languages  of  mankind  express  this  fundamen¬ 
tal  law;  none  of  them  could  have  come  into 
being  without  these  divinely  intended  funda¬ 
mental  contradictions,  for  what  w-ould  ‘man’ 
mean  without  ‘woman,’  ‘day’  without  ‘night,’ 
‘young’  without  ‘old,’  ‘gcxxl’  without  ‘bad,’ 
‘high’  without  ‘low,’  and  the  other  way 
around? 

“What  shall  we  wish  and  dream,  when  our 
life  is  thus  an  endless  dream  and  when  dreams 


are  thus  the  essence  of  reality?  I  can  only  wish 
that  every  person  on  our  earth  may  under- 
^nd  more  and  more  clearly  this  fundamental 
law  of  exigence,  as  he  experiences  it  and  ob¬ 
serves  it,  in  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  others 
and  in  all  of  history.  What  can  I  desire,  as 
God’s  creation?  That  we  may  all  know  each 
other  as  brothers,  who  are  not  guilty  of 
offenses  againift  each  other,  but  are  all  subject, 
in  pain  and  suffering,  to  a  common  law.  .  . 

“My  personal  plan  as  a  writer  is  always  to 
present  the  eternal  fundamental  law  of  brother- 
hcxxl,  qualified  by  recognition  of  our  irreduc¬ 
ible  differences.” 

Angelica  Palma,  from  Lima  Peru; 

“.  .  .Of  my  literary  projects  for  this  year, 
one  is  already  executed:  the  publication  of  my 
illu^rated  book  Pancho  Fierro,  acuareli^la  li- 
mcno,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
municipality  of  Lima  and  on  the  occasion  of 
the  fourth  centenary  of  the  founding  of  the 
city. 

“I  am  planning  to  publish  a  school  text 
on  the  hi^ory  of  literature,  a  novel.  La  sombra 
alticinante,  an  Epiftolario  of  my  father,  Don 
Ricardo  Palma,  and  a  new  edition  of  his  out- 
of-print  book  La  bohemia  de  mi  tiempo.  I  shall 
try  too  to  have  published  here  the  hiiitorical 
novel  which  Mrs.  Alexandra  Anderson  of 
Washington  City  has  translated  into  English 
with  the  title  Ayacucho.  It  is  possible  also  that 
I  shall  deliver  a  series  of  lec^lures  in  Buenos 
Aires.” 

Antonio  Aita,  from  Buenos  Aires: 

“.  .  .1  wish  I  were  a  prophet  and  could 
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predirt  the  future.  If  I  were,  it  would  give 
me  pleasure  to  tel!  you  of  many  plans  of  mine. 
My  dearest  wish  would  he  to  demonsitrate  that 
in  this  hour  so  fraught  with  peril  for  civiliza- 
tion,  intelligence  is  triumphing  over  the  un' 
leashed  forces  of  in^tinclt.  . 

And  Clive  Bell  writes  sadly  from  London: 
“Alas!  I  have  no  plans.” 

A  POLISH  LITERARY  REFERENDUM 

Recently  the  Wiadomosci  Liter ac\ie^  the 
Saturday  Review  of  Poland,  condu(^ted  among 
its  readers  a  poll  to  determine  who  of  the 
living  Polish  authors,  in  their  opinion,  should 
be  members  of  the  Polish  Academy  of  Letters, 
and  are  not. 

The  results  of  this  poll  were  published  in 
the  Wtddomosci  Literac}{ie  for  February  10 
and  are  highly  illuminating  as  an  expression 
of  enlightened  popular  opinion.  Among  those 
to  draw  down  an  enormous  vote  are  several 
men  and  women  of  letters  already  known  to 
Booths  Abroad  and  several,  moreover,  who  are 
hkely  to  be  known  to  the  general  American 
public  through  translation. 

The  recipient  of  firsft  honors  was  Julian 
Tuwim  (born  1894)  with  11,245  votes.  Tu- 
wim,  though  not  known  here,  has  a  well 
e^blished  reputation  everywhere  on  the 
continent  and  in  England.  He  is  a  ma^er 
lyTi'ci^.  He  is  a  native  of  Lodz  in  we^em 
Poland  and  was  honored  by  his  native  city 
in  1928  with  the  Literary  Prize  which  it  con' 
fers  upon  distinguished  poets. 

Next  highest  in  the  pxipular  voting  comes 
Antoni  Slonimski  (born  1895)  with  9,8<'l  votes. 
Slonimski,  like  Tuwim,  early  in  his  career 
travelled  and  Studied  in  France  and  Italy; 
like  him  also,  he  was  one  of  the  most  dis' 
tinguished  founders  of  the  famous  Skamander 
Group.  He  is  a  sharp  critic,  and  a  skeptic.  His 
dramatic  criticisms  lead  him  often  into  liter' 
ary  polemics. 

Next,  with  7,694  votes,  comes  Andrzej 
Strug,  older  than  the  other  two,  having  been 
born  in  1873.  Strug’s  trilogy.  The  Yellow 
Cross,  (Zolty  Krzyz)  was  reviewed  by  us  in 
Boo}{s  Abroad  for  January,  1934.  It  is  very 
likely  to  be  translated  into  English. 

Then  follows,  with  7,662  votes,  Marja  Da- 
browska,  whose  great  trilogy,  J^ights  and 
Days  (J^ocy  i  Dni),  will  be  introduced  to 
American  readers  and  very  likely  translated 
when  it  has  been  completed. 


Surprisingly  enough,  when  one  considers 
his  foreign  reputation,  Ferdinand  Goetel  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Academy.  He  follows  along 
sometime  later  with  4,159  votes.  Michael 
Choromanski,  whose  Odpowiadania  DwuZ' 
naezne  appeared  in  Bool(S  Abroad  as  a  head' 
liner  in  October,  1934.  comes  next  with  3,904 
votes  and  Poland’s  two  fine^  women  poets 
follow  not  far  behind  with  Marja  Jasnorzew' 
ska  polling  3,1.55  votes  and  Kazimiera  Illako' 
wicz  2,728. 

Jaroslaw  Iwaszkiewicz,  whose  latest  w'ork, 
Cz^rwone  Tareze  (reviewed  in  the  last  Boo}{S 
Abro^id)  carries  on  the  noble  tradition  of  Sien' 
kiewicz,  the  master  of  the  historical  novel, 
polls  2,303  votes  and  Zygmunt  Nowakowski, 
author  of  a  new  and  penetrating  Study  o 
adolescence  entitled  Rubicon,  is  not  far  be' 
hind  with  1,856. 

When  one  scans  the  whole  long  list  of 
favorites  and  sees  such  welbknown  and  well' 
loved  names  as  that  of  Kornel  Makuszynski 
and  Kazimierz  Tetmajer  among  those  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Academy,  one  wonders 
who  are  the  members  of  that  body.  As  a 
reference  list  for  those  who  like  to  keep  abreast 
of  Polish  literary  currents,  we  give  the  names 
of  those  who  are  its  honored  and  respected 
members.  They  are,  Waclaw  Berent  (whose 
latest  work,  ?{urt,  has  lately  been  reviewed  in 
this  journal);  Boy 'Zielinski  (almost  a  household 
name  in  Poland,  he  is  the  moSt  famous  critic 
in  that  country  today);  Piotr  Choynowski  (see 
Bool{s  Abroad,  April,  1934,  for  review  of  his 
Through  Young  Eyes);  Karol  Irzykowski;  Jub 
jusz  Kaden'Bandrowski  (whose  General  Barez 
is  reviewed  in  the  current  Bool(S  Abroad):  Jub 
jusz  Kleiner;  Boleslaw  Lesmian;  Miriam  Zofja 
Nalkowska  (whose  Walls  of  the  World  was  re' 
viewed  in  Booths  Abroad  in  April,  1933);  K.  H. 
RoStworoski;  Wincenty  Rzymowski;  Waclaw 
Sieroszewski;  Jerzy  Szianiawski;  Leopold  Staff; 
and  Tadeusz  Zielinski. — (Furnished  by  Pro' 
fessor  A.  P.  Coleman,  Clolumbia  University.) 

GERMAN  WOMEN  WRITERS 

(From  Christian  Jenssen,  Deutsche  Dichterin' 

nen  der  Gegenwart,  in  Hochschule 
und  Ausland,  Berlin). 

“.  .  .Isolde  Kurz,  the  Swabian,  gives 
legitimate  expression  to  humanistic  German 
ideals,  an  expression  influenced  by  Burckhardt 
and  Nietzsche,  in  novels  full  of  character,  like 
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Vanadis,  in  collections  of  short  Tories  like 
Florentiner  T^ovellcn  and  Italienische  Erzah' 
lungen,  works  in^in(t  with  epic  power,  and 
in  in^ructive  biographical  works  like  Ein  Genie 
der  Liebe. — Ricarda  Huch,  the  North  German, 
is  although  she  has  also  been  powerfully  drawn 
by  the  characters  of  Italian  hitory,  one  of  the 
great  traditionalit  Prote^nts  of  her  time. 
We  have  from  her  a  remarkable  and  impressive 
book  on  Martin  Luthers  Glaube  and  what  is 
probably  the  mot  significant  and  broadly  in¬ 
clusive  work  on  the  Thirty  Years’  War  (Der 
grosse  Krieg  in  Deutschland).  Ricarda  Huch 
found  her  way  early,  also,  to  Romantic  ideals. 
.  .  .The  Autrian  Enrica  von  Handel-Maz- 
zetti,  a  Catholic  tory-teller  of  high  merit,  is 
wedded  to  the  world  of  the  baroque,  which 
she  brings  to  life  again  in  one  of  her  great 
religious  and  cultural  novels,  Jesse  und  Ma- 
rid.  .  .  Ina  Seidel’s  work  is  in  a  noble  and 
special  sense  “Frauendichtung.”  The  record 
of  a  woman’s  expxrriences — as  mother,  siter, 
wife,  sweetheart,  daughter — is  the  natural 
warp  and  wcxjf  of  her  work. — Agnes  Miegel 
is  the  great  poetess  and  prophetess  of  the 
German  Eat  Mark. — Lulu  von  Strauss  und 
Toniey  is  a  prophet  of  the  Lower  Saxon 
region.  .  .  In  her  novels,  Judas  and  Der 
jungSle  Tag,  she  pictures  Lower  Saxon  lives, 
often  in  relation  to  hitorical  events. — In  the 
Schleswig'Holteiner  Helene  Voigt-Diederichs 
we  have  one  of  the  quiet,  faithful,  deter¬ 
mined  guardians  of  the  noblet  German  wo¬ 
manhood.  .  .  North  German,  too,  are  those 
two  women  who  have  come  recently  into 
prominence,  each  with  a  surprisingly  vigor¬ 
ous,  broad  and  deep  poetic  talent;  Margarethe 
Schietl'Bentlage  with  her  fairy-like  and  yet 
realitic  tales  Unter  den  Eichen:  scenes  from 
the  life  of  a  Low  German  race  very  closely 
related  to  the  Hollanders,  with  an  enthusiasm, 
humor  and  uncanny  fantasy  akin  to  Breughel; 
and  Josefa  Berens-Totenohl  with  a  powerful, 
profoundly  moving  hitorical  peasant  novel 
of  Wejftphalia,  Der  Femhof. — Ruth  Schau- 
mann,  who  also  enjoys  an  excellent  reputation 
as  an  arti^,  unites  in  her  rich  and  versatile 
lyric  and  epic  production  the  inspired  but 
mode^  profession  of  her  religious  faith  with 
exacft  observation  and  the  vivid  presentation 
of  the  realities  of  life,  to  whose  cruel  and 
puzzling  sides  she  devotes  special  attention. 
Gertrud  von  le  Fort  has  written  appealing  his¬ 
torical  narratives,  which  examine  with  illu¬ 
minating  imagination  the  significance  of  histor¬ 
ical  events.  .  .” 
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M.  Louis  Fabulet,  an  old  friend  of  the  writ¬ 
er,  H.  de  Montherlant,  has  long  refused  to  read 
his  Les  BeSliaires  because  he  was  opposed  to 
bull-fights.  The  pages  of  his  bexjk  Olympiques 
have  never  been  cut  by  one  of  his  uncles  be¬ 
cause  “sport”  always  “gets  on  his  nerves.” 

There  was  one  writing  man  for  every  two 
hundred  thirty  citizens  in  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  in  1900.  Today  in  Russia  there  is 
one  for  every  one  hundred  thousand. 

Egon  Kisch  of  Czechoslovakia  was  excluded 
from  Au^ralia  in  November,  1934,  as  an 
illiterate.  He  is  conversant  with  a  dozen  or  so 
languages,  but  failed  a  dictation  quiz  in  Gaelic, 
which  the  authorities  produced  to  keep  what 
they  called  his  revolutionary  propaganda  out 
of  the  country. 

Two  Swedish  writers,  Sigfried  Siwertz  and 
Fredrik  Book,  have  been  elected  members  of 
the  Pen  Club  in  Paris.  Both  are  members  of 
the  Swedish  Academy. 

The  only  “fir^  novel”  to  be  brought  out 
by  Grasset  this  season  -s  Bois  Mart  by 
Monique  Saint-Hclier. 

E.  K.  Mapes,  in  the  Philological  Quarterly 
(University  of  Iowa)  for  January,  argues  for 
a  ^rong  French  influence  on  the  sonnets  of 
Rub.'n  Dario. 


CAMILLE  PITOLLET 
(Versatile  French  Litterateur) 
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•  Count  Antonio  Alberti'Poja.  V Austria 
ncm  si  tocca.  Brescia.  Giulio  Vannini. 
1935.  216  pages.  10  lire. — A  timely  book  is 
Count  Alberti's  plea  for  Au^rian  integrity. 
Au^ria  is  the  powder^barrel  of  Europe.  She 
may  become  the  center  of  another  tremendous 
con6i<ft  for  the  leadership  of  we^em  Europe. 
Germany  contends  that  she  is  a  cultural  and 
political  unit  of  the  German  agglomeration. 
Austria  is  a  logical  Step  in  Germany’s  “Drang 
nach  OSten,’’  and  the  reSt  of  Europe  may  easily 
prove  indifferent  to  Au^ria's  fate.  Of  his 
own  Italy  the  author  says: 

“We  Italians  do  not  forget  that  ninety  mil- 
hons  of  Germans.  .  .  have  always  sought  an 
outlet  toward  the  south;  these  masses  will 
resort  to  any  means  to  accomplish  their  ends. 
History  has  taught  us.  Mussolini  remembered 
when  he  said;  ‘Austria  knows  that  she  can 
depend  on  us  to  defend  her  independence,  and 
she  knows  that  we  will  make  every  effort  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  people’.’’ 

Within  Austria  itself  there  is  much  party 
Strife.  Feeling  runs  high  between  the  socialists, 
the  royaliSts  and  the  present  fesciSt  govern' 
ment.  Austria  is  a  huge  head  without  a  body, 
which  exists  artificially.  Annexation  to  Get' 
many  would  mean  economic  relief,  but  only 
at  the  price  of  political  extineftion.  These  two 
German'speaking  countries  are  two  distineft 
States,  two  distinct  mentalities.  The  Prussian 
spirit  is  abhorred  in  Austria.  Nor  mu^  it  be 
forgotten  that  a  thousand  years  of  devoted 
loyalty  to  the  Hapsburgs  on  the  part  of  the 
Austrian  people  cannot  be  effaced  by  a  few 
years  of  poSt'war  convulsion. 

“Beyond  political  reasons,  concepts  of  race, 
and  cultural  tradition,  is  recognizable  the 
physiognomy  of  a  diStindt  people;  the  physiog' 
nomy  formed  by  the  sum  of  a  people’s  be¬ 
havior.  The  Au^rian  cannot  understand  the 
Nordic  fainaticism  for  adtion.  He  loves  a  life 


of  ease,  a  world  removed  from  that  of  the 
business  like  and  calculating  German.  The 
German  is  exadt;  the  Austrian  expansive.  The 
former  inhabits  the  gloomy  plains;  the  latter 
the  sunny  mountain  tops  where  mountain 
Streams  leap  and  play. — Germany  Stands  for 
race  prejudice,  imperialism,  and  Protestantism; 
Austria  Stands  for  nationalism  and  only  wishes 
to  protedt  her  Catholicism.” 

The  author,  a  brilliant  young  Italian  jour¬ 
nalist,  is  especially  well  equipped  for  his  task. 
He  does  not  base  his  opinions  on  mere  theory. 
For  the  past  three  years  he  has  been  engaged 
in  political  writing.  Himself  a  native  of  the 
Italian  Tirol,  which  was  Austrian  before  the 
war,  he  is  as  close  to  the  Austrians  as  a  native. 
Because  he  is  a  native  Italian  by  birth  and 
family  he  can  be  free  of  the  bias  of  party  Strife. 
Coming  from  a  family  traditionally  connedted 
with  diplomatic  circles  he  knows  the  inside  of 
the  news.  During  the  attempted  Nazi  putsch 
he  was  living  in  Vienna.  He  is  acquainted  with 
Prince  Starhemberg,  vice-chancellor  of  Austria 
and  prefacer  of  the  present  book. 

Though  he  is  outspokenly  biased  in  his 
Strong  support  of  the  present  Heimwehr 
government  and  bitterly  attacks  the  former 
Socialist  rule  as  a  class  didtatorship,  he  is 
earnestly  sincere.  He  neither  fails  to  praise 
some  of  the  able  Socialists,  like  Renner,  nor 
to  condemn  the  decadence  of  the  aristocracy, 
which  he  says  does  not  justify  its  existence 
when  it  no  longer  leads  in  a  truly  virile  and 
moral  sense.  It  is  a  book  which  will  arouse 
controversy.  Opinions  may  differ,  but  when 
they  are  the  result  of  sincere  convidtion  they 
are  always  worth  while. — Gertrude  G.  Saxe. 
Camillus,  New  York. 

•  Louis  Jalabert.  Syrie  et  Liban:  Rhissite 
Franqaise?  Paris.  Plon.  1934.  248  pages. 
1 2  francs. — Great  comfort,  after  so  many  books 
about  “Miracle”  or  “Abjedt  Failure”  to  have 
one  with  honeSt  question  mark.  Author 
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evidently  well  informed,  honeA,  able.  Book 
based  on  various  articles  not  wholly  harmon' 
ized.  Economically,  the  Mandate  is  a  fair  sue- 
cess:  good  roads,  cleaning  of  cities,  pipe  line, 
plenty  of  French  capital  inve^ed.  Politically, 
the  minor  countries,  Djebel  Druse,  Alawits, 
Lebanon,  tolerably  willing  to  cooperate;  Syria 
proper,  the  major  part,  irreconcilable. 

Not  a  radical  condemnation  of  Mandate 
idea;  ^ill  less  a  condemnation  of  France — ex' 
cept  for  getting,  of  her  own  accord,  into  such 
a  wasps'  ne^.  Syria  in  fadt  is  not  one:  but  the 
Arab  majority  would  like  to  make  it  one,  by 
Nazi  methods  if  necessary.  France  can  not 
protedt  the  racial  and  religious  minorities 
without  antagonizing  the  Arabs. 

Claims  of  France  hi^orical,  sentimental, 
religious,  i.e..  Catholic:  therefore  in  opposi' 
tion  to  both  Moslems  and  Greek  Orthodox. 
Jalabert  himself  a  Catholic.  Was  fair  enough 
not  to  mention  Gen.  Sarrail;  but  is  rather  un' 
ju^  to  de  Jouvenel,  the  two  High  Commis' 
sioners  who  were  not  Catholics  6r^  of  all. 
Mentions  with  deserved  praise  education 
work  of  Catholic  missions:  not  a  word  of 
Mission  Laique,  a  non-sedtarian  organization, 
with  e^blishments  in  Beirut,  Damascus, 
Aleppo.  Not  such  great  work  as  Hocking's 
Spirit  of  World  Politics:  but  a  convenient, 
fair-minded  survey. — Albert  Guerard.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

•  Salvador  de  Madariaga.  Anarquta  o 
jerarquia:  ideario  para  la  conftitucion  de 
la  3a  Republica  Espaiiola.  Madrid.  Aguilar. 
1935.  293  pages.  6  pesetas. — No  book  of 
political  theory  could  be  freer  from  any 
dodtrinaire  taint.  Madariaga  is  ^r  more  of  a 
"reali^”  than  mo^  pradtical  men  or  material¬ 
istic  interpreters  of  history'.  Refuses  to  accept 
as  absolutes  such  metaphysical  entities  as 
“liberty”  or  “capitalism.”  Refuses  also  to  be 
b'mited  by  rigid  alternatives.  “You  muSt  go 
either  North  or  South”:  why  not  EaSt  or 
West?  Between  opposites,  there  may  be  no 
antinomy,  and  even  no  antagonism:  but  a 
relation  which  the  author  calls  “polar.”  Both 
poles  are  needed;  both  uninhabitable;  and  can 
you  imagine  anything  more  forlorn  than  one 
pole  widiout  its  brother  pole,  and  the  globe 
in  between? 

Fir^  Part:  Sharp  criticism  of  bourgeois 
Liberal  Democracy,  of  the  Anglo-French 
type.  Spain  unfortunate  in  adopting  a  Con¬ 
stitution  of  that  type  at  the  very  moment  when 
its  ideology  was  being  discarded  everywhere. 
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Second  Part:  ReconStrudtion  of  “Unani¬ 
mous  Democracy”;  General  Principles  and 
Methods.  Third  Part:  Special  application  to 
Spain. 

Main  idea:  keep  the  “economic”  and  the 
“political”  separate;  but  organize  economic 
life.  Dual  government:  economic — pradtically 
autonomous;  and  political.  Within  the  econ¬ 
omic  State,  two  sedtors:  (a)  basic  economic 
activities,  socialized  or  semi-socialized;  (b) 
other  economic  activities,  free — but  under 
supervision,  and  with  limitations  at  both 
ends,  to  prevent  excessive  wealth  or  absolute 
destitution.  Not  unlike  our  New  Deal. 

Political  State:  active  citizenship  not  an 
automatic  right:  mu^  be  deserved.  Direct 
voting  for  local  affairs,  indirect  for  regional 
authorities,  indirect  twice  removed  for  na¬ 
tional  government.  Council  of  Minivers 
elected  for  same  term  as  Chamber:  4  years. 
President  a  mere  figure  head:  acting  as  keeper 
of  the  Seal,  or  Notary  General  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  A  weak  feature,  shadow  of  a  constitu¬ 
tional  king. 

Special  Spanish  features:  Madariaga  is  in 
fiivor  of  Regionalism,  amounting,  in  the  case  of 
Catalonia  and  the  Basque  Provinces,  to  Nation¬ 
alism.  Condemns  anti-Clericalism.  OppcDsed  to 
political  equality  of  the  sexes,  if  by  that  is 
meant  a  doctrinaire  and  absurd  identity. 

Most  original  perhaps — and  moSt  Utopian 
— are  his  proposals  for  the  organization  of  the 
Press: 

1.  Creacion  de  una  InduStria  publica  semi- 
socializada  para  la  manufadtura  y  di^ribucion 
de  los  pcriodicos; 

2.  Creacion  de  una  Agencia  de  informa- 
ciones  y  noticias; 

3.  Formacion  de  una  profesion  cerrada  de 
noticieros  competentes,  responsables  y  bien 
pagados; 

4.  Atribucion  de  los  periodicos  a  los  parti- 
dos  o  a  asociaciones  sin  fines  lucrativos. 

Chief  objection:  the  syStem  appears  com¬ 
plicated.  Actually  less  complicated  than  ex¬ 
iting  conditions  in  England,  France,  America: 
but  these  are  the  results  of  a  long  evolution, 
and  femiliar  to  every  one.  To  Start  a  reform 
movement,  a  clear  formula  is  needed,  even 
though  it  be  absurd.  Madariaga's  syStem  pre¬ 
supposes  the  enlightened  and  recognized  aristo¬ 
cracy  which  he  seeks  to  create.  At  any  rate, 
the  book  is  thought-compelling.  And,  of  course, 
admirably  written.  Phrases  like  “La  intole- 
rancia  es  la  sombra  que  da  la  luz  de  la  fe,” 
clear-cut  like  the  beSt  Roman  medals.  Wish  I 
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had  space  to  quote  piece  of  splendid  and  pro' 
found  irony  about  the  “hi^orical  mission”  of 
the  various  countries. — Albert  Gu^rard.  Stan' 
ford  University. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  MEMOIRS 

•  Pio  Baroja.  Stiuenu  romdnticas.  Madrid. 

Espasa-Calpe.  19M.  308  pages.  5  pesetas. 

— The  pictures  which  Baroja  presents  here 
are  from  the  troublous  times  of  Spanish  Roman¬ 
ticism.  But  eschewing  literary  6gures,  he 
deals,  for  the  mo^  part,  with  political  and 
military  personages.  He  covers  the  period 
from  the  time  of  Fernando  VII  and  the  Penin¬ 
sular  campaign  to  the  Carlin  wars.  Some  of 
the  people  he  notices  are  well  known,  like 
Godoy;  but  the  majority,  although  once  prom¬ 
inent,  have  almost  ^ded  from  memory.  Thus 
we  arc  told  of  Regato,  el  agente  prowcodor, 
Clara  Rosa,  fraile  vasco  y  anarquiSla  and  the 
Angel  Exterminador,  a  secret  society  of  the 
Absoluti^,  which  inspired  terror  in  every 
liberal,  and  with  reason.  There  arc  in  all 
37  sketches,  mo^ly  biographical.  The  distin¬ 
guished  author  maintains  a  commendable  ob- 
jedtivity,  although  we  wonder  if  he  does  not 
indulge  in  a  grim  satisfrdtion  at  the  discom¬ 
fiture  of  some  of  his  readtionary  subjedts. — 
Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Waclaw  Berent.  T'iurt  (The  Current). 

Warszawa.  Gebethner  i  Wolff.  1934.  2 

volumes. — Bom  in  1873  in  Warsaw,  Waclaw 
Berent  hats  lived  for  over  six  decades  and  his 
work  is  usually  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
pre-war  generation.  But  his  fame,  for  all  that, 
Aill  fiourishes  as  the  green  bay  tree.  Only  a 
little  over  a  year  ago,  the  work  Berent  was 
then  engaged  upon  was  crowned  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Literary  Award.  That  work,  then  in  a 
fragmentary  State,  we  have  today  in  its  final 
form  in  this  two-volume  work. 

Nurt  proves  that  Berent,  though  of  the  sup¬ 
posedly  outworn  school  of  Mloda  Polska, 
Young  Poland,  of  a  generation  ago,  has  brought 
his  thinking  and  his  Style  completely  up-to- 
date.  We  have  here  a  concrete  realism  at  a 
time  when  so  many  writers  arc  turning  in 
disillusion  to  the  old  devices  of  impressionism 
and  the  vagaries  of  pompous  Stylization 

Two  volumes  of  }<lurt  have  appeared  so  far 
and  a  third,  to  be  entitled  Odnowiciele,  The 
Renewers,  is  to  come  later.  The  two  volumes 
at  hand  confiture  a  simple  account  of  the 
Yearns  of  Polish  thought  which  flowed  during 


the  late  l8th  century  and  the  early  19th. 
Berent  traces  the  way  in  which  the  thinking 
of  the  Polish  race  evolved,  from  the  poetry 
which  flowered  from  those  delicate  literary 
evenings  of  King  Stanislaw  to  the  Stem  realism 
of  the  Napoleonic  era  when  poetry  became 
adtion  and  that  adtion  was  represented  by 
General  Dabrowski. 

Nurt  Stands,  in  method,  half  way  between 
the  historical  romance,  with  its  frequent 
exaggeration  and  its  distorted  emphasis,  and 
Straight  history  with  its  minute  attention  to 
dry  details  of  fadt.  It  is  a  special  sort  of  histor¬ 
ical  essay,  interpretative  as  well  as  informative. 
— Arthur  P.  Coleman.  Columbia  University. 

•  Max  Brod.  Heinrich  Heine.  Amsterdam. 
Allcrt  de  Lange.  (New  York.  Van  Riems- 

dyck.)  1934.  $3.00. — This  book  was  to  be 
expedted.  It  was  inevitable.  Heine  is  a  Get' 
man  Jew  more  or  less  voluntarily  seeking 
exile,  since  the  Fatherland  closed  the  door  to 
his  career.  The  author  is  in  a  similar  position 
and  so  eminently  fitted  to  understand  Heine’s 
personal  problem.  An  excellent  book.  It  sees 
Heine  in  his  Jewish  h’ne  as  well  as  in  his 
German  medium.  It  develops  the  problematic 
charadter  and  tom  talent  of  the  great  poet 
with  profoundeSt  insight.  It  moves  on  a  plane 
of  supreme  nobility  of  attitude,  akin  to  the 
greatest,  the  laSt  period  of  Heine’s  life,  where 
he  develops  into  the  “first  existential  philos¬ 
opher,”  into  a  religious  thinker  of  the  type 
of  Kierkegaard.  It  is  not  a  philological  book,  it 
does  not  present  and  analyze  the  works  in  their 
order,  their  Strudture  and  poetic  technique, 
or  does  it  only  occasionally — and  these  oc¬ 
casional  analyses  make  one  desire  more  of 
them.  But  it  is  a  living  guide  to  the  living 
Heine. — Guftav  Mueller.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Francisco  A.  Encina.  Portales.  Introduc- 
cion  a  la  hiStoria  de  la  epoca  de  Diego 

Portales  (1830-1891).  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Nascimento.  1934.  2  volumes.  503  and  373 
pages.  $20  m.-n. — In  this  work  of  a  socio¬ 
logical-political  charadter,  Senor  Encina  Stu¬ 
dies  the  life  and  work  of  Diego  Portales,  minis¬ 
ter  in  a  Prieto  cabinet  on  two  occasions,  assas¬ 
sinated  in  Quillota  in  1837;  and  he  plans  his 
work  as  an  introdudtion  to  a  vaster  enterprise 
in  which  he  will  ^dy  the  entire  period  which 
he  calls  even  here  “era  portaliana”  and  which, 
as  he  places  it,  includes  the  years  from  1830 
to  1891.  The  former  date  is  that  of  the  triumph 
of  the  Conservative  revolution  ending  the 
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period  of  anarchy  into  which  Chile  sank  when 
Bernardo  O’Higgins  abdicated  the  po^  of 
“Diredtor  Supremo”;  the  latter  is  that  of  the 
triumph  of  the  revolution  which  overthrew 
President  Balmaceda,  led  by  the  military  marine 
(which  rose  in  rebellion  on  January  7.  1891), 
after  the  battles  of  Concon  and  la  Placilla,  in 
Augu^  of  that  year. 

Senor  Encina's  work  has  some  valuable  new 
features,  if  not  in  the  elucidation  of  the  fa(^, 
which  are  narrated  with  great  expository  skill, 
at  lea^  in  their  interpretation.  For  this  author, 
Diego  Portales  is  “uno  de  los  mayores  genios” 
the  world  has  known  in  politics  and  the  art 
of  war,  (vol.  I,  p.  199)  and  in  his  labors  for 
the  founding  of  a  ^ble  organization  in  Chile 
he  was  helped  by  a  sort  of  special  illumination, 
which  Sr.  Encina  calls  “intuicion.”  To  this 
end  Portales  found  it  necessary  to  change  the 
natural  course  of  events  in  Chile  (vol.  1,  pp. 
11,  379  and  408-9),  since  between  1823  and 
1830  it  seemed  likely  that  she  would  follow 
the  trend  of  affairs  in  the  other  Hispanic- 
American  nations,  that  is  to  say  a  degenera¬ 
tion  into  alternations  of  didtatorship  and  an¬ 
archy,  brought  about  by  popular  uprisings, 
military  mutinies  and  deeds  of  violence. 

The  author  describes  Portales  in  the  rich 
complexity  of  his  moral  physiognomy,  in  chap¬ 
ters  4  and  5,  and  devotes  the  6nal  chapters 
of  his  work  (especially  chapter  17)  to  a  clearly 
worked  out  synthesis  of  his  accomplishment 
which  has  over  hi^oncal  narration  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  compadtness.  It  is  possible  that  he 
generalizes  too  freely  in  his  insi^ence  on  the 
importance  of  ethnic  data  in  the  expbnation 
of  Chile's  national  exi^nce,  and  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  little  plausibility  in  his  acceptance,  as 
throwing  light  on  Portales’  political  ideas,  of 
the  tradition  of  the  alliance  of  his  family  with 
that  of  the  Borgias  (vol.  1,  pp.  135-6).  But  all 
in  all,  it  is  a  book  which  can  pro6tably  be  read 
with  care  and  which  shows  considerable  prog¬ 
ress,  both  as  to  method  and  form,  in  Chilean 
hi^orical  Judies,  which  during  the  present 
century  have  apparently  fallen  below  the  level 
of  the  19th  century  labors  of  such  ^dents  as 
Barros  Arana  and  Sotomayor  Valdes. — Raul 
Stivd  CaSlro.  Santiago  de  Chile. 

•  Claude  Ferval.  Jean' Jacques  Rousseau  et 
les  Femmes.  Paris.  Fayard.  1934.  411 
pages.  15  francs. — Several  volumes  already 
have  te^ibed  to  the  influence  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Corresfxmdance  gm^ale  de  J.'J. 
Rousseau  by  Pierre-Paul  Plan,  begun  in  1924, 
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with  a  subsidy  from  the  French  Academy,  and 
ended  with  the  award  of  the  important  “Prix 
Raynaud”  by  the  same  body  after  completion 
of  Ae  2()th  and  laA  volume,  in  1934.  A  decided¬ 
ly  more  lenient  attitude  towards  the  personal¬ 
ity  of  Jean-Jacques  begins  to  prevail  for 
reasons  which  the  reader  of  any  of  those 
volumes  will  readily  under^nd.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  the  book  of  Matthew  Josephson  is  a  good 
illuAration  of  what  we  say.  In  Europe  two 
books  might  be  especially  mentioned  in  this 
same  connecition.  One  by  Noelle  Roger,  Jean' 
Jacques,  le  Reveur  solitaire;  the  other  Rousseau 
et  les  Femmes,  by  Claude  Ferval  (pseudonym 
for  the  Baronne  de  Pierrebourg,  known  as  “la 
grande  eleArice”  of  the  Prix  Femina). 

The  laA-named  ought  to  be  recommended 
as  the  be^  litc  of  the  “Philosophe  de  Geneve” 
that  has  yet  appeared,  in  the  writer’s  opinion. 
It  took  the  acumen  of  the  author  of  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  la  Valli^e  and  of  Madame  du  Deffand 
to  make  so  incisive  a  use  of  the  Correspon' 
dance  generale.  And  the  author  is  all  the  more 
worthy  of  great  praise  because  she  belongs 
to  a  milieu  which,  by  tradition,  is  rather 
badly  disposed  towards  the  man  often  known 
as  the  “Father  of  the  French  Revolution,” 
who  is,  at  any  rate,  the  author  of  the  Contrat 
Social. 

It  leaves  for  behind  of  course  such  preju¬ 
diced  biographies  as  that  of  Lemaitre,  even 
more  that  of  Seilli^rc  (undignified  product  of 
a  ma^er  of  na^y  insinuations),  and  even  that 
of  the  far  more  open-minded  Faguet. 

The  work  of  Claude  Ferval  is  more  genial 
than  the  conscientious  and  somewhat  profes¬ 
sorial  one  by  Josephson,  and  cannot  be  accused 
of  partiality  as  the  one  by  Noelle  Roger  prob¬ 
ably  can. 

The  title  is  misleading,  for  it  is  “bcl  et 
bien”  a  full  fledged  Life,  and  one  in  which 
men  as  well  as  women  get  their  share  of  atten¬ 
tion.  Of  course  thje  author  dismisses  entirely 
the  Memoires  d'Epinay  as  a  reliable  docu¬ 
ment — who  would  dare  not  to  do  so  after  the 
indisputable  revelations  of  Mrs.  Macdonald 
regarding  the  tampering  with  the  original 
manuscript?  On  the  other  hand,  while  she 
uses  no  big  words,  she  does  not  hesitate  to 
show  in  Rousseau’s  adtions,  at  times,  the 
adtions  of  a  man  “egare  par  la  douleur.”  She 
wants  to  be  ^‘r,  and  has  succeeded.  Among 
the  mo^  penetrating  pages  arc  those  devoted 
to  explaining  the  relations  of  Rousseau  with 
Therese  Levasseur;  and  even  better  those 
with  the  mother  Levasseur.  As  to  several  of 
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the  grandes  dames  who  approached  and  who 
corresponded  with  Rousseau,  Claude  Ferval 
is  sugge^ing  that,  at  one  time  or  another,  they 
felt  more  than  mere  friendship  for  Jean- 
Jacques. 

There  are  quite  a  few  inaccuracies,  but  en' 
tirely  harmless;  e.  g.,  placing  the  town  of 
Motiers  in  the  Alps;  putting  the  meeting 
with  the  archimandrite  in  Soleure,  and  other 
such  little  things.  One,  however,  is  more  im- 
portant,  namely  when  the  author  repeats,  after 
many  others,  that  the  “idylle  des  Charmcttes” 
could  not  have  taken  place  as  Rousseau  tells 
it,  and  mentioning  a  que^ion  of  dates.  The 
writer  believes  that  she  will  change  her  mind, 
as  others  will,  ultimately,  in  consulting  the 
Rome  d'Hiftoire  Littcraire,  Mars'Avril,  1928, 
or  better  and  more  recently  the  article  Vh 
dylU  des  Charmcttes,  in  Revue  de  France,  No' 
vembre  15,  1934. — Albert  Schinz.  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Sacha  Guitry.  Souvenirs,  I:  Theatre,  1. 

Paris.  Plon.  1934.  231  and  361  pages.  25 
francs  per  volume. — The  popular  ac!lor, 
dramatic  and  producer,  reveals  himself  in 
these  memories  of  the  fir^  twenty  years  of 
his  life  (1885'1905)  as  a  very  charming  and 
amusing  individual.  Child  of  divorced  parents, 
both  adtors,  he  grew  up  without  a  fixed  home, 
and  his  descriptions  of  his  experiences  at  the 
twelve  different  boarding  schools  which  he 
attended  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen, 
in  all  of  which  “the  pupils  were  taught  nothing 
and  learned  nothing”  are  quite  appalling.  His 
real  education  came  through  his  father,  a  lead¬ 
ing  adtor  of  the  day,  whose  circle  of  friends 
included  every  adtor,  dramatic,  producer  or 
critic  of  importance  in  Paris.  Sacha’s  charadter 
sketches  and  anecdotes  of  this  group  are  well 
worth  reading.  Naturally  the  boy’s  intere^ 
and  ambitions  centered  in  the  theatre.  At 
seventeen  his  fir^  play  was  produced  and  he 
took  his  fir^  part  on  the  ^ge.  At  twenty, 
at  the  end  of  “what  was  certainly  the  mo^t 
important  year  of  my  life,”  he  could  say:  “I 
have  been  applauded,  I  have  been  hissed.  From 
now  on  I  consider  myself  a  real  dramatic.” 
So  the  volume  closes.  We  hope  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  one  will  be  as  entertaining.  The  fir^t 
volume  of  the  Theatre  is  not  closely  connedted 
with  that  of  the  Souvenirs.  The  carbe^  of  the 
five  plays  it  contains  was  written  in  1917,  the 
late^  in  1931.  In  Ay\e  and  subjedt  matter  they 
all  resemble  each  other  and  the  long  series  of 
plays  which,  with  Guitry  himself  in  the  leading 


part,  have  made  the  fortune  of  his  own  theatre 
in  Paris.  Whoever  the  charadters  may  be,  from 
the  great  fabuliA,  La  Fontaine,  protagoniA  of 
the  longed  and  mo^  intere^ing  play,  to  “La 
Femme  d’Aujourd’hui”  of  the  shorted,  their 
chief  occupation,  or  at  lea^t  their  avocation, 
is  making  love.  And  since  they  are  all  at  heart 
convinced,  as  La  Fontaine  tells  his  wife,  “love 
is  not  a  serious  matter”  (“I’amour  n’e^  pas  un 
adte  grave”),  their  occasional  moments  of  dis¬ 
appointment  or  melancholy  do  not  deeply  ^ir 
our  emotions  or  dim  the  general  effedt  of  gayety 
and  bghtness  of  the  whole  colledtion. — Maruin 
P.  Whitney.  New  Haven,  Connedlicut. 

•  Francis  Clement  Kelley.  Blood' Drenched 

Altars.  With  documentation  and  Notes  ^ 
by  Eber  Cole  Byam.  Milwaukee.  Bruce.  1935. 

502  pages.  $3.00. — The  severity  with  which 
the  present  socialiA  government  of  Mexico 
is  treating  the  Church  naturally  ^irs  Chri^ian 
people  everywhere  to  indignation.  In  the  days 
of  their  unhampered  sway.  Church  leaders  in 
Mexico  were  guilty  of  blunders  and  worse; 
but  the  mo^  rigorous  judgment  of  the  Church’s  ' 

pa^  hi^ory  would  scarcely  justify  the  treat¬ 
ment  to  which  she  is  now  subjedted.  Bishop 
Francis  Clement  Kelley  of  the  Oklahoma  City- 
Tulsa  diocese,  one  of  the  mo^  energetic  prel¬ 
ates  on  the  Continent,  has  for  many  years 
been  adtively  intere^ed  in  the  spiritual  health 
of  our  southern  neighbor,  and  the  lamentable 
situation  there  has  at  laA  moved  him  to  a 
passionate  ju^ification  of  the  Mexican  Church  f 
and  an  indignant  indidtment  of  the  politicians 
who  are  fighting  her. 

The  book  was  produced  in  a  hurry,  and  has  ! 
errors  which  later  editions  will  corredt  (these 
editions  will  be  forthcoming,  for  it  is  selling 
like  a  popular  novel).  No  one  would  expedt 
a  coolly  objedtive  account  of  so  heated  a  fight  7 
from  a  Catholic  prie^  who  is  convinced  to 
^rt  with  that  Mexico’s  only  salvation  mu^t  | 
come  from  the  Church.  It  is,  then,  no  suprise  | 
that  the  Bishop’s  evaluation  of  Mexican  lead¬ 
ers  at  all  periods  of  her  hi^ry  is  invariably  ' 
colored  by  their  attitude  toward  Catholicism;  ! 
that  in  weighing  contradidtory  evidence,  he  <* 
gives  more  weight  to  the  teAimony  of  good  ' 
Catholics  than  to  that  of  free-thinkers  and  ! 
radicals.  Notwithstanding  the.se  a  priori  con-  j 
vidtions,  he  is  honeSt,  well-informed  and  bril-  ’ 
liantly  readable,  and  no  fair-minded  reader  can  I 
fail  to  profit  by  his  plea.  | 

The  hi^ry  of  Mexico  ^ems  from  the  his-  ^ 
tory  of  Spain,  and  Bishop  Kelley’s  Spanish 
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background  is  full  of  color.  He  builds  on  Louis 
Bertrand’s  marvelous  Hiftoire  d'Espagne,  and 
between  them  the  gorgeous  French  eulogi^ 
of  the  Chosen  People  of  the  Occident  and  the 
spirited  American  champion  of  Spanish  'Mex' 
ican  Catholicism  have  made  an  excellent  case 
for  Spanish  Catholicism  and  Spanish  civiliza- 
tion  on  two  continents.  But  the  Moor,  the 
English,  the  Indian,  the  sociali^,  and  above 
all,  communis  Russia  and  her  “slimy  track,” 
come  in  for  some  rough  handling. — R.  T.  H. 

•  General  J.  Rouquerol.  Le  Chemin  des 
Dames,  1917.  ColleAion  de  Memoires, 
Etudes  et  Documents  pour  servir  a  I’His' 
toire  de  la  Guerre  Mondiale.  Paris.  Payot. 
1934.  18  francs. — An  excellent,  matterof' 
fadt  account,  with  several  sketch-maps  and 
illu^rations,  of  General  Nivelle’s  tragic  of¬ 
fensive  in  the  spring  of  1917-  Gen.  Nivelle, 
who  had  won  diAindion  by  his  recovery  of 
Fort  Douaumont  at  Verdun,  was  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  in  place  of  JofFre  in 
December,  1916.  Joffre  had  planned  an  of¬ 
fensive  for  the  spring  of  1917,  but  Nivelle 
greatly  extended  its  scope.  With  fantadic 
8elf<onfidence  he  believed  that  with  “vio¬ 
lence,  brutality  and  rapidity”  it  would  be 
possible  to  break  clear  through  the  German 
h’nes,  fold  them  back,  and  win  a  decisive  vic¬ 
tory  which  might  end  the  war.  But  numerous 
circumdances  converted  his  plan  into  one  of 
the  word  disaders  suffered  by  the  Allies  in 
the  whole  war.  He  talked  too  freely  with 
politicians,  deputies  and  press  agents,  who 
keyed  up  the  nation  to  exaggerated  expecta¬ 
tions.  His  plan,  prepared  long  beforehand, 
became  perfectly  known  to  the  enemy,  so 
that  the  vital  element  of  surprise  was  com¬ 
pletely  lacking.  The  date  of  the  attack  was 
several  times  podponed,  so  that  the  artillery 
preparation  lod  its  effectiveness.  Persident 
cold  rain  and  sleet  made  a  severe  drain  on 
morale,  especially  of  the  Senegalese,  who 
finally  broke  and  fled.  Many  of  Nivelle’s  sub¬ 
ordinate  commanders  disapproved  his  plan 
and  carried  their  doubts  to  the  politicians 
and  the  Cabinet,  so  that  on  the  very  eve 
of  the  attack  Nivelle  was  twice  summoned 
to  conferences  where  Painleve,  the  Minider 
of  War,  seriously  considered  abandoning  the 
attack  altogether.  Nivelle  saw  he  had  lod 
their  confidence  and  offered  to  resign,  and 
ought  to  have  been  allowed  to  do  so.  But 
for  political  reasons  the  Cabinet  persuaded 
him  to  remain  and  finally  approved  the  of- 
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fensive.  When  the  attack  was  at  lad  made, 
it  was  a  thrud  into  the  air,  because  Luden- 
dorff  had  already  removed  his  army  back  to 
the  drong  “Hindenburg  Line.” 

Gen.  Nivelle  had  promised  the  Cabinet 
that  if  his  plan  did  not  accomplish  great 
results  in  the  fird  days  he  would  abandon  it; 
indead,  he  continued  to  order  troops  to  the 
slaughter  for  weeks.  As  a  result  a  little  ground 
of  no  particular  drategic  value  was  gained; 
France  lod  some  120,000  killed  and  wounded; 
French  morale  was  so  weakened  that  very 
serious  mutinies  broke  out  in  the  whole  army 
and  in  the  munitions  faeftories.  Nivelle  was 
made  the  scape-goat,  and  was  replaced  by 
Gen.  Petain.  But  in  Gen.  Rouquerol’s  opinion 
he  has  been  unjudly  treated.  While  admitting 
many  serious  defeds  in  Nivelle’s  charadter  and 
preparations,  he  thinks  the  real  responsibility 
lay  with  the  French  people  who  formed  exag¬ 
gerated  hopes,  and  with  the  politicians  who 
undermined  Nivelle’s  authority,  lacked  faith 
in  his  plans,  and  yet  permitted  him  to  carry 
them  out. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity. 

•  Karl  Tschuppik.  Maria  Theresia.  Am- 
derdam.  Allert  de  Lange.  (New  York. 

Van  Riemsdyck).  1934.  458  pages.  $3.00. — 
This  is  one  of  the  books  where  pad  hidory 
is  made  by  the  future.  The  author  apparently 
is  an  Audrian  in  fear  of  Hitler’s  Germany  and 
of  Anschluss.  And  as  a  weapon  againd  this 
dreaded  possibility  he  rewrites  the  hidory 
of  Maria  Theresa’s  hfe-long  druggie  againd 
Frederick  the  Great.  He  calls  the  latter  a 
demonic,  satanic,  Mephidophelian  genius 
dedroying  the  motherly,  humane,  jud,  wise, 
lovely  reign  of  a  great  woman.  It  seems  to 
me  that  hidory  of  that  sort  is  a  bit  too  simple. 
But  apart  from  this  futurizing  of  the  pad,  the 
book  is  intereding  not  only  because  of  its  un¬ 
usual  perspedive,  but  also  for  its  many  details 
concerning  the  inner  Ufe  of  the  Audrian  court 
and  its  adminidration.  The  title  is  not  quite 
right,  because  nine-tenth  of  the  book  does  not 
deal  with  the  empress,  but  with  diplomatic 
and  military  matters. — Gustav  Mueller.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Auguda  Del  Vecchio  Veneziani.  Gae¬ 
tano  T^egri.  Roma.  Formiggini.  1934.  587 

pages.  20  lire. — Gaetano  Negri  lived  during 
that  eventful  period  of  Italian  hidory  which 
preceded  and  followed  the  unification  of  his 
country.  To  those  years  of  demolition  and 
recondrudion  he  dedicated  his  multiform 
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adlivitics — as  geologic,  joumali^,  critic,  ora' 
tor,  poet,  ^udent  of  religious  problems; 
officer  of  the  Piedmontese  Army,  Mayor  of 
Milan,  member  of  the  Italian  Parliament  and 
later  of  the  Senate.  In  religion  and  philosophy 
he  was  a  positivi^:  in  politics,  a  “moderate.” 
The  chapter  dealing  with  his  attitude  toward 
the  rise  of  Socialism,  although  li^ed  in  the 
index,  is  missing  from  the  present  volume. 
However,  we  are  able  to  glean  here  and  there 
indications  that  he  objedled  to  the  revolution- 
ary  wing  of  the  SocialiA  Party,  while  he  felt 
a  certain  sympathy  for  the  work  of  the  re- 
formi^s. 

Michele  Scherillo  and  many  others  have 
discussed  single  activities  of  Gatano  Negri. 
The  merit  of  Dr.  Del  Vecchio  Veneziani  lies 
in  having  Audied  her  subject  under  all  aspects 
and  in  having  given  a  full  size  portrait  of  a 
man  who  represents  the  culture,  the  ideals 
and  the  aspirations  of  a  class  which  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  making  of  a  new  nation. 
— Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

PHILOSOPHY 

•  Emil  Luck  a.  Die  Verwandlung  des 
Menschen.  Ziirich.  Rascher.  1935.  377 
pages. — This  book  of  essays  reveals  the 
same  sure  hand,  the  same  deep  insight 
into  human  psychology,  the  same  tolerant 
and  kindly  wisdom,  that  I  have  admired  in 
other  semi-philosophic  works  by  this  Vien¬ 
nese  writer.  I  never  dip  into  his  writings 
without  a  feeling  of  enrichment,  as  well  as  a 
keen  intellectual  pleasure.  Apparently  dis¬ 
connected,  the  nineteen  essays  of  varying 
length  that  compose  the  volume  center  around 
the  idea  expressed  in  its  title  and  illuminate, 
as  it  were  from  so  many  different  angles,  the 
soul  of  man.  Typical  titles  are:  Das  spielende 
Kind,  Die  Altemden  und  die  Reifenden,  Der 
Sinn  des  Lebens. 

I  found  particularly  intere^ing  the  6r^ 
essay  in  the  book.  Die  Wandlungcn  der  Liehe, 
in  which  Lucka  discusses  the  two  “entgegen- 
gesetztc  Ideale  des  geschlechtlichen  Typen 
Mann  und  Frau:  das  polare.  .  .  das  paral- 
Icle.  .  .”  I  quote  the  following  as  an  example 
of  his  *ylc  and  thought:  “Was  die  Frauen 
denken,  sagen  und  tun,  i&  nicht  zuer^,  wie 
man  meiftens  voraussetzt,  von  ihnen  selbA 
her,  sondem  nach  den  Wiinschen  des  Mannes 
zu  begreifen.  Wie  er,  mehr  oder  weniger  klar, 
die  Frauen  ersehnt  und  traumt,  dafiir  haben 
sie  einen  unendlich  feinen  In^inkt,  sie  bilden 


sich  behutsam  und  sacht  unbewus^,  aber 
mit  der  Sicherheit  dessen,  der  sein  Dasein 
griindet,  dem  Ideal  des  Mannes  entgegen, 
dem  polaren  oder  dem  parallelen.  .  .  Die 
Seelengeschichte  der  Frau  i^  die  Geschichte 
der  mannlichen  Wiinsche  von  ihr.” 

This  book  can  be  cordially  recommended 
to  all  those  who  are  intere^ed  in  the  ways  of 
the  human  mind  and  soul.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  proof-reading  is  very  faulty  and  that 
misprints  abound. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

•  Giulio  Reichenbach.  Studi  sulle  Operetta 

Morali  di  Giacomo  Leopardi.  Firenze. 

“La  Nuova  Italia.”  1934.  223  pages,  10  lire  — 
In  1917.  Gentile  asserted  that  the  6r^  twenty 
Operetta  Morali  have  a  true  unity  of  thought 
and  that,  considering  the  fir^  as  a  prologue  and 
the  la^  as  an  epilogue,  they  represent  three 
cycles,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  six 
Operetta.  In  the  fir^t — negative  and  de^ruc- 
tive — Leopardi  forces  man  to  face  the  nothing¬ 
ness  of  life;  in  the  second,  he  makes  him  con¬ 
template  Grange  and  ho^ile  nature;  and  in 
the  third,  after  recon^ruCting  what  pure 
reason  has  annihilated,  the  poet  allows  the 
very  life  he  has  destroyed  to  spring  forth  and 
blossom  again. 

This  theory  was  accepted  with  many  reser¬ 
vations  by  a  few  critics.  Many  contradicted  it. 
Some  even  denied  the  idea  of  unity  and  order 
as  expressed  by  Gentile. 

Reichenbach,  who  has  made  a  scrupulous 
*udy  of  Leopardi's  Operetu,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  while  it  is  true  that  the  fir^ 
Operetta  possess  unity,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
division  of  these  works  into  cycles  is  too 
forced  and  arbitrary,  and  that  at  times,  to 
prove  a  point,  it  becomes  necessary  to  di^ort 
the  meaning  of  some  of  them.  Such  cycles  can 
be  found  here  and  there  within  the  same 
Operetta,  but  they  are  the  spontaneous  out- 
bur^  of  thought  and  feeling  from  his  con- 
sdence  rather  than  the  expression  of  a  pre¬ 
conceived  plan. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith 
College. 

LITERATURE 

•  Enrico  Carrara.  La  leggenda  di  Laura. 

Torino,  Edizioni  de  “L'Erma.”  1934.  5 

lire. — In  this  brilliant  re-con^ruCtion  of  the 
legend  of  Laura  from  documents  extending 
from  Petrarch’s  own  times  to  the  6r^  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  Carrara  definitely 
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relegates  to  the  realms  of  pseudo'rcsearch 
the  pain^king  and  erudite  labors  of  many 
scholars,  including  recent  studies  by  d’Ovidio, 
Flamini  and  Brisset.  Laura  may  have  exited 
in  the  flesh,  but  there  is  absolutely  no  evi' 
dence  that  would  serve  to  identify  her  with 
any  individual  who  has  lived  in  the  paA.  In 
fart,  a  biography,  indeed  several  biographies, 
were  forced  upon  her  in  the  flfteenth  century 
in  an  effort  to  satisfy  the  demands  on  the  part 
of  many  readers  of  the  Rime  and  the  Trionfi 
that  this  woman  of  whom  he  speaks  so  ffe' 
quently  be  given  a  hirtorical  materialization. 
In  the  next  century,  the  era  of  Petrarchism, 
several  scholars  either  duped  by  or  in  con' 
nivance  with  certain  landholders  in  Avignon 
or  its  environs  gave  the  legend  the  detailed 
and  full'fledged  form  that  present  admirers 
of  the  Italian  poet  have  accepted,  if  not 
wholly,  at  leart  in  part.  So  carefully  and  skill' 
fully  does  Carrara  pile  up  his  evidence  that 
it  appears  that  his  is  the  very  lart  word  on 
this  diflicult  subjert. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla. 
Northwertem  University. 

•  Benedetto  Croce.  Varietd  di  Storia  Lette' 
raria  e  PoUtica.  Serie  prima.  Bari.  Laterza. 
1935.  25  lire. — Croce’s  hobby  consirts  in  dig' 
ging  among  the  scattered  and  rich  ruins  of  the 
part  in  search  of  fragments  of  vases,  rtatues, 
miniatures,  bas'reliefs  and  frescoes  which  he 
devoutly  frees  from  the  durt  of  time  and 
oblivion,  skilfully  pieces  together  and  then 
exhibits  to  connoisseurs.  This  firrt  series  of 
25  Varietd  contains,  among  other  rarities, 
information  concerning  an  inedited  canzoniere 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  inedited  letter 
written  by  Madame  d’Epinay  to  the  abbe 
Galiani,  which  prompted  Grimm  and  Diderot 
to  condemn  the  Essay  on  Women  of  Antoine 
Thomas  which  they  knew  only  through  that 
letter,  the  rtory  of  the  rtorm  occasioned  by 
Martin  Sherlock,  the  Irish  aportle  of  Shake' 
spearc,  during  his  sojourn  in  Italy  toward 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  sev' 
eral  letters  by  Matilde  Wesendock  which 
reveal  how  unfounded  are  the  assumptions 
of  a  romance  between  these  two,  as  rtressed 
by  modem  critics,  and  how  ungrounded  was 
Wagner’s  jealousy  of  the  Italian  man  of  let' 
ters. 

Some  of  the  chapters  dealing  with  leading 
personalities  and  seventeenth  century  life  in 
Southern  Italy  are  specially  important  for  the 
farts  they  describe  and  for  the  very  remark' 
able  narrative  qualities  displayed  by  Croce — 


qualities  rarely  to  be  found  in  a  philosopher. — 
Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Jose  de  la  Cuadra.  12  siluetas.  Quito. 
Editorial  America.  1934. — To  mort  of 

us  the  name  Quito  sounds  much  frrther  than 
it  lies:  this  is  presumably  because  we  hear 
so  little  from  it.  This  book,  the  fourth  to  be 
issued  by  this  publishing  house  under  its 
present  program  of  cultural  divulgation,  will 
be  a  welcome  guert  to  the  reading  table  of 
the  hispanophile,  and  a  valued  addition  to 
his  reference  shelves.  Twelve  brief  sketches, 
done  in  neat,  curt  penrtrokes,  of  some  of  the 
foremort  representatives  of  the  “up  and 
coming’’  generation.  The  firrt  alone  is  well 
known  to  us:  Augurto  Arias,  whose  various 
books  have  been  reviewed  in  these  columns, 
and  who  is  a  contributor  to  several  periodicals 
over  the  two  Americas.  That  he  should  be 
featured  as  “el  Evocador’’  is  small  wonder 
indeed,  as  his  powers  of  evocation,  when  it 
comes  to  old  colonial  Quito,  are  nothing  short 
of  marvelous. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  to  mention  even  the 
bare  names  contained  in  this  embryonic 
“Who’s  Who’’;  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  book  is  that  Ecuador’s  literary  blood 
is  rtirring  with  vigor  and  promise  of  fecundity: 
some  of  these  young  men  no  doubt  will  become 
more  than  mere  aspirants  to  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

A  prologue  by  Nicolas  Jimenez  containing 
a  silhouette  of  the  author  himself  makes  the 
book  into  a  “baker’s  dozen.’’ — Cdmil  Van 
Hulse.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

•  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  Pyrene.  Ponto  de 
vifta  para  uma  introduegao  a  Hiftdria 

Comparada  das  Liter atur as  Portuguisa  e  Es' 
panhola.  Lisboa.  Empresa  Nacional  de  Publi' 
cidade.  1935.  196  pages. — Taking,  as  a  the' 
matic  springboard,  the  old  Pyrene  myth,  which 
leads  to  the  heart  of  the  Pyrenees,  Portugal’s 
great  contemporary  scholar  and  thinker, 
through  a  parallel  consideration  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  hteratures,  in  their 
hirtoric  asperts,  here  carries  a  rtep  further 
what  would  appear  to  be  his  haunting  quert, 
that  of  a  frurtifying  Iberic'peninsular  con' 
sciousness.  In  this  respert.  Pyrene  may  be 
said  to  be,  in  deep'lying  spirit,  a  continuation 
of  the  same  author’s  As  duas  Espanhas  of 
three  years  ago,  which  attrarted  the  attention 
of  serious  critics  the  world  over. 

Prof.  Figueiredo,  it  will  be  noted,  modertly 
describes  his  work  as  a  “point  of  view  for  an 
introdurtion’’  to  the  “compared”  (rather  than 
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comparative)  hi^ry  of  the  two  national 
bodies  of  writing.  (The  second  chapter,  in' 
cidentally,  dealing  with  “Comparative  Criti' 
cism,”  collecfts  within  small  compass  some 
valuable  data  having  to  do  with  the  hi^ory 
of  comparative  literature,  and  brings  out  a 
number  of  shadings.)  The  book's  objedt,  we 
are  told,  is  to  afford  a  “panoramic  vision” 
of  the  peninsular  world,”  showing  the  “unity 
of  the  peninsular  genius”  and  the  “osmosis 
of  genres,  works,  types,  and  mental  attitudes.” 
On  the  other  hand,  the  volume  labors  toward 
“a  true  concept  of  the  national  spirit.”  This 
leads  the  author  to  describe  his  essay  as  being 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  a  work  of  “aggrega- 
tion”  and  of  “disaggregation.”  In  the  carry' 
ing  out  of  this  purpose,  there  is  an  avoidance 
of  mere  “anecdotic  erudition,”  the  aim  being 
to  achieve  a  “pwlitical  and  adtive”  concord' 
ance  of  motivating  ideas,  a  “concordance 
within  an  inevitable  differentiation.” 

In  his  third  chapter,  on  “Literary  National' 
ism,”  Figueiredo  gives  us  his  deSnition,  which 
to  some  may  be  a  ^rtling  one;  “Literature  is 
the  arti^ic  expression  of  a  national  spirit  in  a 
national  language.”  The  essential  elements  are 
a  patria,  a  national  tongue,  and  the  artistic 
emotion.  The  patria  provides  the  material, 
in  the  form  of  a  moral  unity;  and  the  language 
furnishes  the  form  or  medium  of  expression. 

With  regard  to  the  two  literatures,  the  out' 
standing  charadteri^ic  of  the  Spanish  is  seen 
as  that  of  force,  and  that  of  the  Portuguese  as 
lyrism.  Portuguese  culture  is  “inevitably 
Hispanic  in  origin,”  but  centrifugal  in  char' 
acaer,  with  a  tendency  to  cherish  an  “anti' 
social  particularism.”  This  leads  to  the  Figuei' 
redo  formula,  of  “paralelidade  e  asincronia.” 
It  is  an  “amnesia  of  common  experience”  (an 
example  of  the  author’s  superb  phrase'inaking) 
that  is  to  be  combatted.  The  “de'Ibericiring 
tendency”  has  been  ^rong  in  Portugal.  Pot' 
tuguese  literature  is  found  to  be  lacking  in 
continuity  and  in  “colledtive  vibration.”  At 
the  moment,  there  is  an  inclination  to  succumb 
to  “the  anti'individuali^ic  narcosis  of  the  con' 
temporary  soul.” 

Employing  his  magic  gift  for  formula  and 
the  exciting  phrase,  Figueiredo,  6nally,  gives 
us  two  key'words:  “continental idade”  for  the 
Spanish;  “oceanidade”  for  the  Portuguese. 
But  Pyrene  aill  sits  enthroned  on  her  myth' 
shrouded  mountains.  Can  the  scholar  bring 
the  myth  to  life? — Samuel  Putnam.  New  York 
City. 


•  Vidtor  Giraud.  Paul  Bourget.  Essai  de 
psychologie  contemporaine.  Avec  une 
lettre  autobiographique  de  I’auteur  du  Disci' 
pie.  Paris.  Bloud  6^  Gay.  1934.  213  pages.  12 
francs. — The  publication  of  the  deSnitive  edi' 
tion  of  Paul  Bourget’s  Oeuvres  completes 
(from  the  presses  of  Plon)  was  begun  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1900.  To  date,  73  volumes 
in'l6  have  appeared  (with  nine  volumes,  so 
far,  of  an  Odtavo  edition).  Yet,  curiously,  this 
is  the  6r^  critical  hude  d'ensemble.  M.  Giraud, 
who  has  been  a  follower  of  Bourget  ever  since 
the  publication  of  Le  Disciple  a  half'century 
ago  (“une  date  decisive  dans  I'hi^oire  morale 
de  notre  generation”),  has  made  a  respedtable 
job  of  it.  It  is  true,  his  adulation  is  a  bit 
pronounced,  sounds  a  trifle  forced  at  times; 
but  all  in  all,  he  keeps  his  head  admirably, 
from  the  critical  point  of  view.  He  sees  quite 
clearly  his  subject's  limitations  as  a  noveli^ 
and  deals  with  them  courteously — Bourget’s 
lack  of  pla^ic  sensitiveness,  e.g.,  of  which  Bout' 
get  himself  seems  to  be  aware;  but  when  it 
comes  to  such  a  theme  as  the  Catholic  Royal' 
ism  of  the  man  who  wrote  L'Ftape,  and  the 
social  conception  embodied  in  that  work,  M. 
Giraud  is  Arm  and  outspoken,  indulges  in  no 
hedging.  Out  of  it  all,  for  the  disintereAed 
observer  with  a  ta^e  for  the  contemporanc' 
ous,  Bourget  emerges  as  a  rather  bookish, 
di^iniftly  laA'century  flgure,  with  an  obses' 
sion  for  old-fashioned  pre-Freudian  “psy- 
chology,”  no  little  influenced  by  Taine,  Re- 
nan  and  other  writers  of  the  century,  including 
the  Decadents,  with  a  certain  flair  for  the  cos- 
mopolitan,  but  with  an  essentially  Catholic- 
nationalistic  temperament  that  makes  of  him, 
in  the  end,  the  perfedt  French  bourgeois,  who 
may  take  his  place  alongside  M.  Henry 
Bordeaux,  M.  Louis  Bertrand  and  others  as 
academic  pillars  of  the  pa^.  The  rather  Strange 
part  is,  that  he  has  not  been  more  notably 
honored  by  the  customary  rewards  in  kind. — 
As  for  Bourget  the  noveli^,  he  is  one  who 
sees  the  novel  as  the  “vie  de  I’ame”  in  fic¬ 
tional  form,  its  business  being  (cf.  Mauriac) 
to  describe  the  “tenebreux  univers  de  la 
chute.” — Samuel  Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  Franz  Schultz.  Klassili^  und  Romantil{  der 
Deutschen. — ErSter  Teil.  Die  Grundlagen 
der  l{lassisch'romantischen  Literatur.  Stuttgart. 
J.  B.  Metzler.  1935.  9.50  marks. — This  rep¬ 
resents  the  first  part  of  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  series:  Epochen  der  deutschen  Literatur, 
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Geschichtliche  Darftellungen,  general  editor 
Professor  Julius  Zeitler. 

As  the  title  sugge^.  Professor  Schultz 
considers  it  necessary  to  view  the  classic  and 
romantic  movement  in  Germany  as  a  unity, 
“unbeschadet  ihrer  Sonderrechte  und  Sonder- 
betitelung.”  In  their  higher  aims  they  agree 
with  each  other,  their  basic  sources  are  iden' 
tical — “Klassik  und  Romantik,  zwei  Stiimme 
aus  einer  Wurzel” — the  Geniezeit  is  the  pre- 
cursor  of  both,  and  the  teachings  of  Winckeb 
mann  and  Herder  have  shaped  the  course  of 
the  early  classic  as  well  as  the  early  romantic 
movement.  On  the  other  hand,  extraneous 
conditions  and  events,  individual  character' 
iAics  and  tendencies,  new  social,  political  and 
philosophical  theories,  cause  diversities,  con- 
tra^s  and  disputes,  without  de^roying  their 
inward  affinity. 

Stirred  presumably,  to  some  extent,  by  the 
prevailing  German  mentality,  the  author 
frequently  emphasizes  the  German  charadter 
of  these  two  movements  and  their  relation  to 
the  political  and  social  druggies  of  the  present 
day.  “Es  handelt  sich  um  Grundlagen  unseres 
Seins.  Wo  immer  vom  deutschen  Kultur' 
und  Gei^esleben  die  Rede  i^,  Aehen  dahinter 
die  Werte  der  klassisch-romantischen  Epoche. 
Im  wissenschaftlichen  Geschichtsbildc  und 
auch  in  volk^iimlicher  Anschauung  ^ellt  sich 
die  deutsche  Entwicklung  in  einem  Ablaufc 
dar,  der  sie  in  unserer  Epoche  eine  vorlaufige 
Erfiillung  6nden  las^  (p.  1).” 

The  two  chapters  on  Winckelmann  and 
Herder,  “die  Leitsteme  deutschen  Wesens,” 
are  especially  significant  and  illuminating. 
According  to  the  author,  Winckelmann 's 
influence  on  the  literary  and  cultural  develop^ 
ment  of  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century  was 
much  farther  reaching  and  less  one-sided  than 
is  usually  assumed. 

Taken  altogether,  the  book  is  a  f^cinating 
and  in^ruAive  introdudlion  to  the  literary  and 
cultural  hi^ory  of  the  early  19th  century. 

There  is  no  attempt  at  a  complete  bibliog- 
raphy,  the  omission  of  which  appears  amply 
justified  by  the  author  in  his  preface,  but  the 
notes  in  the  appendix  contain  copious  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  source  material  and  controversial 
literature.  There  is  also  an  index. — Carl 
Ofthaus.  Indiana  University. 

FICTION 

•  Jo  van  Ammers-Kviller.  Heeren,  \nechten 
en  vrouwen.  De  geschiednis  van  ecn  Am- 


^erdamsche  regentenfamilie  in  de  jaren  1778 
tot  1815.  Am^erdam.  J.  M.  Meulenhoff.  1934. 
— Certainly,  this  book  is  a  novel.  But  primari¬ 
ly  it  is  a  mo^  elaborate  and  sometimes  charming 
piefture  of  Am^erdam  society  life  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  TTie  power  of  the 
regents  was  beginning  to  wane.  New  ideas  in¬ 
troduced  from  France  began  to  enlighten  the 
more  progressive  members  of  the  social  set. 
Old  cu^oms  ^ill  prevailed;  but  the  masses, 
overtaxed  to  support  the  exorbitant  luxury 
of  the  city  fathers,  were  becoming  aroused. 
The  secret  treaty  with  the  young  United 
States,  the  occasion  for  Great  Britain’s  declar¬ 
ing  war  on  the  Netherlands,  was  the  spark 
which  ^rted  rebellion. 

We  read  about  tea  and  dancing  parties, 
weddings  and  burials,  but  also  about  riots  in 
the  Greets  of  Am^erdam.  One  of  them  takes 
the  life  of  Mayor  Tavelinck,  the  head  of  the 
family  which  furnishes  the  chara(^ters  for  the 
novel.  Tavelinck,  long  the  idol  of  the  mob,  is 
Aoned  when  it  is  discovered  that  he  has  used 
his  official  authority  to  line  his  own  purse. 
The  family  is  tom  apart,  some  members  joining 
the  Orangeites  and  others  the  Patriots.  In  the 
love  affairs  and  marriages  of  burgoma^er  Tave- 
linck’s  children  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  re- 
fle<fted.  Marriage  was  then  solely  a  matter  of 
finance  and  social  Ending.  An  emotional  char¬ 
adter  like  Egbert’s  suffers  from  this  situation. 
Notwith^nding  his  deep  affedtion  for  the 
daughter  of  his  father’s  forever,  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  marry  Santje,  a  society  girl.  But  final¬ 
ly,  in  the  con^ion  of  a  riot,  he  returns  to  his 
fir^t  love,  who  is  working  in  an  Am^erdam  inn, 
and  elopes  with  her.  Gijsbert,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  of  the  more  conservative  and  tradi¬ 
tional  type,  as  is  shown  in  ab^radls  from  his 
journal,  cleverly  written  in  the  contemporary 
Ayle.  The  author  has  made  a  careful  ^dy  of 
contemporary  letters,  diaries,  and  pidtures. 
This  fir^  book  deals  with  the  period  from 
1778-1815. — Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema.  Library 
of  Congress. 

•  Louis  Aragon.  Les  cloches  de  Bale.  Paris. 

Denoel  et  Steele.  1934. — Louis  Aragon’s 
lateA  novel  might  be  set,  for  purposes  of  com¬ 
parison  and  contra^,  alongside  M.  Romains’ 
Men  of  Good  Will  and  the  Duhamel  Pasquier 
trilogy,  as  a  pidture  of  that  fin  de  si^cle  and 
early-century  society  which  in  so  large  a 
degree  laid  the  foundation  ^ones  for  the  tot¬ 
tering  ftrudture  that  we  behold  about  us  today. 
The  painter,  Maurice  Vbminck,  also,  it  may 
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be  recalled,  in  a  lengthy  epilogue  to  his  novel 
of  laA  year.  La  Haute-Folie,  had  something  to 
say  to  the  efFedt  that  “the  foundations  then 
were  at  leaA  solid,"  etc.  Any  one  who  would 
see  how  solid  they  were,  so  far  as  the  French 
bourgeoisie  is  concerned  at  any  rate,  has  but 
to  inspedt  the  annihilating!  y  mordant  pidture 
which  Aragon  paints,  in  a  narrative  ending, 
roughly,  on  the  eve  of  the  World  War,  with  the 
International  Socially  Congress  of  Basle,  in 
1912.  There  is  a  terrible  sledgehammer  piling 
up  of  fadt  on  fadt,  with  at  times  a  biting  irony 
or  wit  in  every  line,  the  objedt  being  to  show, 
the  point  of  view  of  a  convinced  Communist, 
how  hopelessly  rotting  the  entire  sy^m  was, 
and  how  nothing  could  come  of  it  all  but 
catastrophe. 

No  one  could  be  better  fitted  to  do  this 
than  Aragon,  who  himself  comes  of  the  haute- 
bourgeoisie.  One  feels  that  he  has  rattled 
the  skeletons  in  many  a  family  closet.  How 
the  French  law  of  libel  was  ever  evaded, 
or  how  a  publisher  for  such  a  book  was  ever 
found,  mu^  remain  a  my^ry. 

Les  cloches  de  Bale  at  the  same  time  affords, 
in  succession,  portraits  of  three  types  of  wo¬ 
man,  who  might  be  described  as  the  woman 
of  day-before-ye^rday,  the  woman  of  yes¬ 
terday,  and  the  woman  of  tomorrow.  For  the 
la^  mentioned  type,  the  author,  in  an  ec^tic 
non-narrative  epilogue,  has  drawn  upon 
Clara  Zetkin,  who  led  to  the  founding  of  the 
Communis  party  in  France. 

The  book  contains,  among  other  things,  an 
excellent  pidture  of  the  futility  of  the  French 
anarchic  movement,  and  a  prolonged  and  ex¬ 
citing  account  of  the  great  144-days  Parisian 
chauffeur's  ^rike  of  1911-12,  which  has  since 
gone  down  in  labor  hi^ry.  Aragon  writes  his 
usual  superb  prose,  enriched  by  borrowings 
from  slang  and  popular  speech.  There  are  no 
modemiAic  tricks  or  poAures,  however.  The 
cx-Surreali^,  now  become  a  proletarian  rev- 
olutioni^  (a  moving  spirit  in  the  A.E.A.R. 
and  one  of  the  editors  of  Cemtmune)  is  quite 
too  serious  a  person  for  that. — Samuel  Put' 
TUiTTi.  New  York  City. 

•  Ettorc  Cotzani.  Un  Uomo.  Milano.  L’E- 
roica.  1934.  10  lire. — This  seems  a  very 
modeA  title  for  a  novel  632  pages  long  which 
describes  a  whole  region  and  portrays  a  ho^ 
of  charac^rs.  It  is  a  va^,  detailed  and  graphic 
pic^e  of  the  Apuan  Alps  from  which  Car¬ 
rara  marble  is  extradted — a  region  never 
before  treated  by  an  Italian  writer. 


This  pidture  may  be  divided  into  three  sec¬ 
tions.  In  the  foreground,  city  life,  Massa  and 
Carrara,  the  home  of  the  quarry  owners:  in 
the  middle,  the  marble  quarries,  the  quarriers 
and  the  Aruggle  between  man  and  nature: 
in  the  background,  away  up  on  the  summits  of 
the  lofty  mountains,  the  simple  life  of  the 
shepherds.  The  people  portrayed  belong 
to  all  classes:  the  squanderers  possessed  by 
hatred  and  jealousy:  those  who  fight  for  pure 
love  and  those  who  sacrifice  their  lives  for 
their  fellow-men.  The  central  figure  of  this 
work  is  a  man  of  the  people,  a  real  man  of 
flesh  and  blood,  with  faults  and  virtues,  who 
leaves  strips  of  his  soul  in  the  druggie  again^ 
the  obstacles  which  ^tand  in  the  way  of  his 
success.  The  other  charadters  seem  chiseled 
from  the  marble  itself  and  clear-cut  like  the 
figures  in  a  bas-reh’ef.  Their  sharp  contracts 
indicate  the  author’s  deep  knowledge  of  men 
and  women  in  relation  to  their  environment. 
However,  while  reading  this  book,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  refrain  from  thinking  of  Verga’s  I 
Malavoglia  and  to  feel  that,  had  Cozzani 
given  to  his  leading  charadter  a  breath  of 
ideaUsm,  Un  Uomo  could  have  been  not  only 
the  novel  of  a  region  but  the  novel  of  Man. — 
Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Peter  Dorfler.  Der  T^otwender.  Berlin. 

G.  Grote’schc  Verlagsbuchhandlung. 
1934.  248  pages.  3.50  and  4.80  marks. — Here 
is  reali^ic  regionalism  with  a  vengeance,  in¬ 
cluding  a  di^ridt  clairvoyant  hag-witch  of 
shady  pa^  as  queen  of  the  begging  and  cheat¬ 
ing  rabble  that  prey  upon  peasants,  dairymen 
and  weavers  in  the  Algau.  Here,  as  else¬ 
where,  the  weaving  industry  becomes  sick  and 
a  far-seeing  young  Gemeindevor^hcr's  son 
is  defined  to  make  the  transition  from  this 
occupation  to  dairying.  Love  and  dome^ic  trag- 
dies  occur,  but  a  sane,  communal,  responsible, 
Chri^ian  optimism  is  the  dominant  note. 
Native  M^chen  and  legends  thrive,  there  are 
occasional  folk-fe^ivals  and  other  celebrations, 
but  the  drama  is  that  of  a  determined  and 
virile  people’s  Aruggle  for  survival.  The 
author,  a  prie^,  is  not  a  romantic  utopian,  nor 
a  Puritanical  ideali^.  He  looks  unflinchingly 
at  life’s  unpleasant  realities  and  sees  his 
regional  groups  in  their  relationships  to  the 
larger  aspedts  of  human  society.  A  subtly 
dynamic  quality  makes  Dorfler’s  regional 
novel  rank  among  the  be^  of  its  kind.  His 
Appolonia'Trilogie  should  be  translated  with¬ 
out  delay.— W.  A.  W. 
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•  Hans  Fallada.  Wer  einmal  aus  dem 
Blechnapf  frisSt.  Berh'n.  Rowohlt.  1934. 

4.50  and  5.50  marks.  (English,  The  World 
Outside,  translated  by  Eric  Sutton,  New 
York,  Simon  and  SchuAer,  $2.50.) — Fallada 
will  be  remembered  as  the  distinguished  au' 
thor  of  Kleiner  Mann — was  nun?  which  bc' 
came  so  well  known,  not  only  in  Germany, 
but  also  in  many  other  nations  and  particularly 
in  the  United  States.  The  Story  centers  about 
Willi  Kufalt,  who  has  been  convidted  of  em' 
bezzlement  and  forgery  and  who  is  juSt 
hnishing  a  five  year  term  in  the  penitentiary. 
He  is  happy  over  the  prospedt  of  being  free 
again  and  resolves  that  when  the  grim,  grey 
prison  walls  are  once  behind  him,  he  will  never 
see  them  again.  But  “he  who  once  eats  from 
the  tin  plate"  will  always  eat  from  it  again, 
or  at  least  Hans  Fallada  thinks  so.  “The  world 
outside"  is  not  the  paradise  that  Willi  Kufiilt 
had  pidtured  it.  His  prison  record  dogs  his 
Steps  until  he  begins  to  feel  like  an  outcast 
who  is  not  fit  to  associate  with  his  fellow 
man.  This  convidtion  grows  until  finally  he  is 
certain  that  it  will  never  be  otherwise. 
Resigning  himself  to  this  miserable  fiite,  he 
begins  to  drink  heavily  and  fells  in  with  other 
ex'convidts.  All  hope  abandoned,  he  now 
enters  upon  a  life  of  crime  and  when  the 
inevitable  arreSt  overtakes  him,  he  is  ready 
and  even  glad.  He  does  not  understand  “the 
world  outside,"  but  soon  he  will  be  back  in 
an  environment  in  which  he  is  quite  at  home. 

This  book  has  enjoyed  a  huge  success  in 
CJermany  and  has  been  translated  into  twelve 
languages.  The  fir^  American  edition  of  7,500 
copies  was  sold  out  on  publication  day. — 
Candler  Lazenby.  Philadelphia. 

•  Gerhart  Hauptmann.  Das  Meerwunder, 
Berlin.  S.  Fischer.  1934.  116  pages. — 

Hauptmann  has  grown  old  but  not  less  cha' 
otic.  This  latest  novel,  which  he  calls  a 
“curious  tale,"  is  wilder,  more  revolutionary 
and  more  Stirring  than  his  early  works.  The 
revolt  is  not  social,  however,  but  cosmic. 
It  moves  on  h'nes  femiliar  to  the  romantic 
tradition.  The  charm  of  elementary  passion, 
the  magic  of  defiant  and  borderless  vitality, 
the  call  of  gigantic  superhuman  or  subhuman 
forces  residing  in  the  untamed  wilderness  of 
the  sea,  the  spellbound  intensity  of  delight 
bordering  on  madness,  the  romantic  confusion 
of  heaven  and  hell,  of  dream  and  reah'ty,  of 
sobbing  longings  and  ecstatic  fulfillment,  in 


these  themes  you  have  the  poetic  sub^nce 
of  this  music  in  prose.  And  it  is  mo^  admit' 
able  to  observe  how  this  wild  and  sublime 
and  infinite  soul  of  the  tale  is  completely 
mastered  in  clear  and  plaStic  scenes.  Stories, 
frames  and  common'sense  terms.  Here  speaks 
a  master  sure  of  his  means,  his  touch,  his 
effeefts,  a  mild  and  serene  artistry,  a  Steady 
rainbow  over  the  torrential  and  gushing 
Stream  of  life.  In  one  word;  a  masterpiece. — 
Gustav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Panait  IStrati.  Mediterranee.  Paris.  Rie' 
der.  1934.  205  pages.  12  francs. — This 

Roumanian  “ecrivain  malgre  lui"  gives  us 
here  the  third  volume  of  his  work  Vie  d'A' 
drien  Zograffi,  the  first  volume  of  which.  La 
Mdisort  Thiiringer,  was  reviewed  in  the  Jan- 
uary  1934  issue  of  Bool{s  Abroad.  The  present 
volume  deals  with  Adrien’s  pilgrimage  through 
Egypt  and  Turkey  in  1906  and  with  his  friend' 
ship  for  the  ineffedtual  Jew,  Moritz,  called 
Moussa.  It  appears  to  the  reviewer  that  Is- 
trati’s  Style  has  hardened  somewhat  since  his 
return  from  the  shadows  of  death,  as  one  fails 
to  feel  the  poetry  of  his  earlier  work.  The  few 
but  emphatic  exclamations  in  this  work  about 
the  fete  of  the  proletariat  are  singularly  un' 
convincing  and  appear  more  as  a  perfun<^ory 
recognition  of  the  proletarian  theories  of  his 
mentor,  Romain  Rolland.  If  the  Vie  d' Adrien 
Zograffi  is  an  attempt  to  imitate  RoIIand's 
Jean  ChriSlophe  it  is  less  convincing  but  more 
deh'ghtful,  judging  by  the  fir*  few  volumes. — 
Pieter  H.  KolUwijn.  Wilmington,  California. 

•  Jean  Tousseul.  Le  Masque  de  Tulle.  Bru' 
xelles.  Les  ^itions  de  Belgique.  1935. 

181  pages.  15  Belgian  francs. — Legends  and 
traditions  of  the  Mosane  villages,  told  so 
vividly  that  we  rub  our  eyes  when  we  reach 
the  end  and  discover  that  an  old  8choolma*er 
is  repeating  a  *ory  heard  in  his  youth,  ab 
temate  with  dramatic  scenes  of  our  day.  Un' 
doubtedly  the  author's  purpose  is  to  reveal 
the  essential  unity  of  charadter  in  his  country' 
men  across  the  ages  and  incidentally  to  sugge* 
that  humanity  varies  little,  in  spite  of  degrees 
of  latitude.  Particularly  *riking  in  this  respedt 
is  Le  Hameau  des  Vignes,  which  portrays  the 
Namur  region  during  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV ; 
change  a  few  words  and  Belgium  since  1914 
arises  before  our  eyes.  The  indomitable  grit 
of  the  peasants  appears  in  their  calm  accept' 
ance,  now  of  external  violence,  now  of  the 
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consequences  of  their  own  a<fts.  Verhaeren’s 
lines  might  serve  as  epigraph  to  the  volume: 

“/c  suis  U  fils  de  cette  race 
Tenace, 

^ui  ucut,  apres  avoir  voulu. 

Encore,  encore  et  encore  plus" 

for  the  verses  are  illu^rated  with  dynamic 
realism.  While  many  of  the  Tories  are  in  the 
minor  key — Tousseul's  usual  manner — La 
Tourelle,  perhaps  the  mo^  successful,  is  a 
charming  idyl.  If  the  author  limits  himself  to 
the  portrayal  of  the  people  he  knows  be^,  he 
views  them  from  many  sides. — Benj.  M. 
Woodbridge.  Reed  Ckallege. 

•  Tristan  Tara.  Crains  et  Issues.  Paris. 

Denoel  et  Steele.  1934.  320  pages.  18 
francs. — This  ideologic'creative  work  by  the 
founder  of  Dadaism  has  a  signihcance  which 
might  be  overlooked  by  one  who  had  not  fob 
lowed  closely  the  evolution  of  the  Surreali^ 
movement.  M.  Tara,  of  course,  will  be  remem' 
bered  for  his  flaming  manifestoes  in  the  early 
days  of  E>ada,  his  Monsieur  Antipyrine,  etc. 
It  was  hard,  in  them,  to  separate  the  blague 
from  the  serious  intention,  for  the  reason  that 
the  two  were,  formally,  inseparable.  The 
present  work  is  by  far  the  mo^  extended  and 
the  most  serious  excursion  into  ideology  that 
M.  Tara  has  made.  This,  however,  does  not 
constitute  the  fir^  importance  of  the  book. 
That  importance  lies,  rather,  in  the  indication, 
as  this  reviewer  sees  it,  of  a  certain  swinging 
about  on  the  part  of  the  super^rational  Sur- 
reali^  toward  a  position  more  in  harmony, 
or  less  in  discord,  with  the  Marxians  historic 
rationalism.  The  ge^re  is  a  faint  and  delicate 
one  as  yet;  but  it  is,  for  all  of  that,  discernible. 
It  is  as  if  the  Surreali^,  with  certain  reserva- 
tions  to  save  his  orthodoxy — for  he  hardly 
could  be  expected  to  kick  it  all  overboard  on 
a  moment's  notice — were  saying,  “I’ll  come 
half  way,  if  you'll  come  the  other  half.’’ 

Crains  et  Issues  is  a  ^udy  of  the  “misere 
psychique’’  of  our  times.  This  takes  the  form 
of  a  long  “reve  experimental,’’  the  title  piece, 
and  two  other  creative  pieces,  in  prose,  with 
interspersed  poems  in  the  beSt  Tzara  tradi- 
tion.  The  laSt  third  of  the  volume  is  devoted 
to  seven  long  and  lucid  Notes,  dealing  with 
various  phases  of  the  social  que^ions,  and 
with  the  problems  of  language  and  poetry  in 
relation  to  that  que^ion.  The  aim,  a  “nouvelle 


thfrsrie  revolutionnaire  de  la  connaissance.’’ 
There  is  a  passage  on  the  poet  and  revolution 
(pp.  299ff.)  that  is  especially  worth  reading. 
The  author  apparently  is  bent  on  ebborating 
a  new  and  less  morbid  conception  of  the 
dream,  making  of  it  a  waking  reality  through  a 
growing  identification  with  poetry,  as  a  result 
of  which  man  is  to  be  “change  de  fond  en 
comble.’’  M.  Tzara  none  the  less  insi^s  that 
he  is  not  an  exponent  of  “Freudo'tnarxisme.’’ 
A  point  he  Presses  is  the  persi^ent  character 
of  man’s  “angoisse  de  vivre,’’  and  the  meaning 
of  revolution  as  the  fulfilling  and  not  un- 
hkely  transformation  of  man’s  desires;  the  fate 
of  poetry  is  seen  as  merged  with  that  of  love. 
The  book  is  replete  with  the  dazzling  Tzara 
word'music,  which  comes  as  near  to  being  an 
enchantment  as  any  prose  ever  written. — 
Samuel  Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  Amedeo  Ugolini.  II  fanale.  Genova. 

Edizioni  Delfo.  1934.  148  pages.  5  lire. — 

This  book  is  a  pleasant  surprise  in  the  Italian 
short  ^ry,  which  as  a  rule  is  marked  by  an 
evasion  of  social  realities  or  by  a  childishly 
false  treatment  of  them.  The  writer  here  deals 
with  the  lives  of  the  poor,  the  toilers  and  the 
outca^,  and  does  it  with  a  deep  human  sym' 
pathy,  under^nding  and  literary  effective' 
ness.  A  good  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  by  a 
long  ^ry  dealing  with  the  lives  of  women 
workers  in  the  rice'ficlds.  It  is  not  a  pretty 
picture.  It  is  intere^ing  to  compare  a  collec' 
tion  of  this  sort  with  two  others  recently 
published  in  the  peninsula,  the  utterly  banal 
Isabella  e  altre  creature  of  Ettore  Cozzani  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  exquisite  but  subjective 
and  reah’ty'shunning  Di^tacco  of  Eurialo  de 
Michelis  on  the  other.  Signor  Ugolini  is  the 
author  of  half  a  dozen  novels,  but  this  is  his 
fir^  volume  of  short  tales. — Samuel  Putnam. 
New  York  City. 

•  Em^t  Wiechert.  Die  Majorin.  Miinchen. 

Langen'Muller.  1934.  226  pages.  4.80 

marks. — One  of  the  mo^  damning  counts  in 
the  indictment  again^  war  is  the  tragic  un' 
re^  which  it  instills  into  many  natures.  For 
every  man  killed  or  crippled,  there  are  many 
who  have  been  infected  with  a  spiritual  fever 
which  has  proved  incurable.  Wiechert,  in  his 
characteristic  meditative  fashion,  tells  the 
^ory  of  a  vagabond  veteran  who  is  healed 
by  the  taCt  and  the  affection  of  a  woman.  The 
human  sympathy,  the  quiet  wisdom,  the 
intense  and  unfeiling  love  of  nature,  are  very 
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beautiful.  Notable  is  the  monotonous  turning 
and  churning  of  a  few  phrases,  a  few  thoughts, 
in  the  minds  alike  of  his  saner  charadters  and 


of  those  who  have  toppled  over  the  edge. 
They  are  bewildered.  Only  a  few  of  the 
smugger  ones  of  us  are  not.  .  . — R.  T.  H. 


BOOKS  IN  FRENCH 

(For  other  booths  in  French,  see  ^^Head'Liners") 


•  Claude  Favre  de  Vaugelas.  Remarques 
sur  la  Langue  Fran^oise.  Fac  simile  de 

I'tidition  originate  public  sous  le  patronage  de 
la  Societc  des  Textes  Fran^ais  Modemes.  In' 
trodudtion.  Bibliographic,  Index  par  Jeanne 
Streicher.  Paris.  Droz.  1934.  60  francs. — If 
ever  there  was  a  work  on  language  which 
fitted  its  time  and  was  so  recognized,  it  was 
the  Remarques  of  Vaugelas.  They  are  as  char- 
adteriAic  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV  as  a  play  by 
Racine,  a  sermon  by  Bossuet,  Versailles  itself. 
Everywhere  Vaugelas’  decisions  were  ac' 
claimed,  by  the  greater  writers  as  well  as  by 
grammarians  and  didtionary  makers.  When 
Corneille  revised  his  plays  in  1660 
he  carefully  corredted  the  passages  which  con' 
flidted  with  the  Remarques,  and  young  Racine, 
away  in  the  Provinces  at  Uz^,  read  and  rc' 
read  them  to  keep  his  ^yle  pure.  And  their 
popularity  was  deserved.  Vaugelas’  feeling 
for  the  genius  of  the  language  was  so  sure  that 
only  in  the  fewe^  cases  has  later  development 
failed  to  bear  it  out. 

The  introdudtion  contains  only  a  life  of 
Vaugelas,  but  the  author  plans,  for  a  second 
volume  in  the  same  series,  a  critical  ^udy  of 
Comment  se  sont  faites  les  "Remarques"  et  les 
“Nouvelles  Renwrques.” — L.  E.  W. 

•  Andre  ThOTve.  Siuerelles  de  langage. 
Premiere  et  deuxi^e  series.  Paris.  Stock. 

1929'1933.  15  francs  each. — In  France  a  dis' 
tinguished  critic  and  noveliA  can,  it  seems, 
descend  to  linguiAic  controversy  without  dis' 


gracing  himself.  M.  Therive’s  two  volumes 
are  new  proof  of  the  hvely  intereA  that  the 
French  people  have  in  everything  that  con' 
cems  their  language.  Entertaining  h'ttle  cause' 
ries — readers  of  the  ?{ouvelles  Litteraires  will 
recognize  the  author’s  column  in  that  journal — 
bright,  sparkling  with  wit,  the  ^uerelUs  de 
langage  are  a  mine  of  extremely  intere^ing  and 
valuable  information  about  actual,  present' 
day  usage.  The  dangers  againA  which  M. 
Therive  takes  up  the  cudgels  are  not  those 
that  the  puri^  declare:  ”le  vieillissement  des 
mots,  I’usure  de  la  syntaxe,  I’indulgence  aux 
tours  vulgaires.”  They  are  rather  “I’abus  arti' 
ficiel,  barbare  et  pedantesque  que  font  des 
vocables  ou  des  con&rudb'ons  les  demi'savants 
qui  abondent  en  ce  si^le.  Un  homme  pre' 
tentieux  e^  beaucoup  plus  dangereux  qu’un 
illettre.”  Fidelity  to  the  natural,  in^indtivc 
tendencies  of  the  language  is  the  quality  that 
the  author  admires  and  for  which  he  druggies. 
— L.  E.  W. 

•  Rene  Martial.  La  Race  Frangaise.  Paris. 

Mercure  de  France.  1934.  352  pages.  24 
francs. — ^The  author  is  a  ledlurer  in  the  Schools 
of  Medicine  and  Anthropology  of  the  Uni' 
versity  of  Piiris.  He  has  published  dozens  of 
monographs  on  immigration.  The  present 
work  is  a  very  ambitious  one.  It  is  firA  a 
fadtual  and  then  a  psychological  ^dy,  based, 
inter  alia,  upon  the  hiAory  of  the  folklore  and 
popular  arts  of  every  racial  and  national  ele' 
ment  that  has  gone  into  the  composition  of  the 
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prescnt'day  Frenchman.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  in  certain  schools  of  thought  the  book  will 
not  be  considered  scientihc.  It  is  a  patriotic 
book.  Dr.  Martial  argues  for  the  reality  of  the 
“French  Race,”  quoting,  in  support  of  his 
thesis,  one  of  M.  Gu^ve  Lanson's  lyrical 
pages  (the  much  admired  and  consoling 
generalization  on  the  four  forms  of  the  “French 
type” :  degraded,  frivolous,  exquisite  and 
superior).  Among  Dr.  Martial's  scientific 
conclusions  is  that  luminousness  and  clarity 
are  “the  supreme  qualities  of  the  French 
spirit,  of  the  French  race,  the  qualities  which 
are  the  precise  opposites  of  Anglo-Saxon 
fogginess  and  Germanic  muddle-headedness.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pubh’cation  of 
this  book  will  not  damage  the  pre^ige  of 
French  science. — Paul  C.  Snodgress.  New 
York  City. 

•  K.  H.  Van  Schagen.  Le  Role  de  I'Educa' 
tion  physique  dans  le  dhxloppement  de  la 

Personnalite.  Paris.  Felix  Alcan.  1934.  539 
pages. — The  inspector  of  physical  education 
for  the  city  of  AmAerdam  has  assembled  and 
critically  evaluated  a  va^  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion.  He  examines  the  theories  and  pracftices 
of  primitive,  ancient,  medieval,  and  modem 
peoples.  The  special  schools  of  physical  cul¬ 
ture  beginning  with  Guts  Muths  are  treated 
in  detail.  The  third  part  of  the  volume  is 
devoted  to  the  sociological  significance  of 
physical  education.  Our  adfavity  in  labor  and 
other  fodlors  give  us  a  viewpoint  in  e^imating 
physical  culture  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  primitive  races  or  of  the  warrior  classes 
in  ancient  times.  Illuminating  comment  run¬ 
ning  through  the  entire  treatise  renders  it  a 
valuable  production.  The  educational  moral 
reaCfa’ons  to  physical  culture  are  fairly  and 
elaborately  presented  and  e^imated. — H.  L. 
Latham.  Character  Research  Service.  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

•  Almanach  Catholique  Franqais  pour  193S. 

Paris.  Bloud  6^  Gay.  1935.  460  pages.  7 

francs. — The  Cathoh’c  Almanac,  now  in  its 
16th  year  of  publication,  is  too  well  known 
to  need  much  comment.  The  present  issue 
preserves  the  ^ndard  of  material  and  pres¬ 
entation  which  di^inguishes  it  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  run  of  popular  almanacs.  Aside  from  the 
purely  ecclesia^ical  and  religious  elements  of 
the  publication,  one  may  indicate  for  the  non- 
Cathoh'c  and  general  reader  Section  IV,  with 
its  thumb-nail  sketches  of  Quinault,  the  French 
Academy,  Mme  Maintenon,  et  al.;  pp,  141- 


154,  where  is  found  an  intere^ing  Enquete  sur 
le  paganisme  contemporain;  and  especially  the 
biographical  section,  pp.  351-390,  where  one 
finds  liAed  the  principal  personalities  of  French 
Catholicism. — I.  W.  BrocJ{.  Emory  University. 

•  Jeanne  Ancelet-Hu^ache.  Les  Soeurs  des 
Prisons.  Collection  “Les  Grands  Ordres 

MonaAiques  et  In^ituts  Religieux.”  Paris. 
Grasset.  1934.  312  pages.  15  francs. — “Ce  ne 
sont  point  les  bien  portants  qui  ont  besoin  du 
medecin,  mais  les  malades. . .  je  ne  suis  pas  venu 
appeler  les  ju^es,  mais  les  pecheurs.". 

A  serious  and  comprehensive  ^udy  of  the 
work  of  orders  and  congregations  of  nuns 
devoting  their  life  to  the  service  of  erring  hu¬ 
manity  in  prisons,  hospitals,  retreats  and 
houses  of  correction,  particularly  the  welfare 
and  charity  work  of  the  Congregation  of 
Marie-Joseph  in  Paris,  whose  entire  life  mis¬ 
sion  is  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  suffering 
of  such  unfortunates  and  the  training  of 
younger  nuns  to  carry  on  this  work  of  mercy. 
A  complete  hi^ry  of  the  origin  and  growth 
of  this  congregation,  its  training  and  work,  are 
given;  the  sacrifices  the  nuns  go  through  are 
narrated;  the  admini^ration  of  these  in^itu- 
tions  is  described  in  detail,  a  great  deal  of 
^ti^ical  material  on  social  conditions  is  in¬ 
troduced,  and  the  whole  is  pain^kingly  anno¬ 
tated  with  references. — Tatiana  W.  Boldyreff. 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

•  L’abbe  Louis  Bethleem.  Mcs  reponses  aux 
attaques  de  I'adversaire,  aux  reproches, 

aux  inquietudes  et  aux  que^ions  des  amis. 
Paris,  ^itions  de  la  “Revue  des  Lectures.” 
1935.  206  pages.  10  francs. — Many  have 
attacked  I'abbe  Bethleem,  director  of  the 
Revue  des  Leisures,  for  his  rigorous  censorship 
of  all  literary  matter  which  might  have  the 
smaller  evil  influence  on  faith  or  character.  He 
has  answered  his  adversaries  and  their  accusa¬ 
tions  of  exaggeration,  bad  judgment,  severity, 
in  a  series  of  articles  published  at  different 
dates  in  his  review.  The  book  is  a  collection  of 
these  articles.  The  militant  abbe  is  sincere  in 
the  defense  of  his  principles,  but  not  always 
convincing,  particularly  when  he  affirms  that 
few  men  are  immune  to  the  danger  of  bad 
reading  matter. — Berthe  Webb.  Skiatook,  Ok¬ 
lahoma. 

•  Jean  Boissel.  Les  croix  de  sang.  Paris. 
Racisme,  International  Fascisme.  1934. 

254  pages.  15  francs. — Les  croix  de  sang  appears 
to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  certain  branches  of 
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French  ^scism — and  as  such  it  is  certainly 
an  intereAing  document.  The  book  is  divided 
into  two  essential  parts;  I.  La  guerre,  and  II. 
Apres'guerre,  with  a  conclusion  entitled  Pour 
la  paix.  Its  major  theme  is  that  the  Jews,  the 
Protestants,  the  Free  Masons,  the  Capitalists, 
the  Socialists  and  the  Communists,  not  to  speak 
of  the  Atheists  and  the  Pacifists,  have  ruined 
us,  or  France — which  means  civilization.  When 
the  reviewer  had  read  Adolph  Hitler’s  Mein 
Kampf,  he  was  convinced  that  there  could 
never  be  another  book  like  it — never  such 
anthropology  or  such  political  concepts  or 
sociological  ideas.  He  has  now  to  confess  that 
M.  Jean  Boissel  has  produced  a  volume  which 
ought  to  go  on  the  same  library  shelf — for  it 
covers  the  same  material  in  the  same  way. 

But  as  we  have  suggested,  the  book  ought 
to  be  read,  for  it  is  the  indication  of  an  attitude 
which  is  all  too  widely  held.  No  doubt  the 
book  will  be  widely  read  in  Germany  and  in 
France.  It  might  also  appeal  to  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  in  this  country. — Harry  Howard. 

Miami  University. 

•  Fernand  de  Brinon.  FrAnce-AIIemagne 
I9l8'1934.  Paris.  Grasset.  1934. — In 
November  1933,  Fernand  de  Brinon  acquired 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  French  journal' 
iSt  to  interview  the  Nazi  Chancellor.  The 
result  was  quite  a  scoop  for  Le  Matin,  which 
published  the  conversation  together  with  the 
interviewer’s  belief  that  Hitler,  in  spite  of  the 
latter's  anti-French  Statements  in  Mein 
Kampf,  had  become  a  sincere  advocate  of 
Franco-German  rapprochement.  The  present 
book  is  a  critical  commentary  on  diplomatic 
relations  between  Germany  and  France  since 
the  war.  It  draws  heavily  upon  previously 
published  articles,  speeches  by  distinguished 
Germans,  books  and  memoirs — there  is  entirely 
too  much  padding,  all  of  which  is  intere^ng 
though  rather  disturbing  to  the  clarity  of  the 
work  as  a  whole — but  the  important  thing  is 
that  the  author,  like  a  number  of  his  French 
colleagues,  is  hit  to  the  German  situation. 
At  the  present  writing  his  case  for  rap¬ 
prochement  seems  to  be  Strengthened  by 
the  policy  of  the  Laval  mini^ry.  What 
Hitler  tells  the  German  people  today  is 
more  important  than  the  hostile  declara¬ 
tions  in  Mein  Kampf,  moSt  of  which  were 
written  down  under  gloomy  and  depressing 
circum^nces.  "Tous  les  discours  de  la  cam- 
pagne  pour  le  plebiscite  du  12  novembre  1933 
ont  ete  batis  sur  I’id^  de  paix  realisee  par 


I’accord  entre  combattants.  Et  parcc  que  son 
esprit  le  porte  a  chercher  des  symboles  frap- 
pants,  M.  Hitler  reva  de  pouvoir  clever  sur 
les  eaux  du  Rhin  un  monument  immense  dedie 
aux  combattants  allemands  et  frangais  recon- 
cilies  dans  la  mort  et  d'ediefter  solennellement 
pour  tous  les  enfants  d’Allemagne  I’obligation 
d’apprendre  notre  langue!”  M.  de  Brinon  is 
not  blind  to  the  intolerance  of  the  Third  Reich ; 
but  France  and  other  nations  are  collaborating 
with  equally  intolerant  regimes  in  the  intereA 
of  world  peace. — W.  A.  W. 

A 

•  Correspondance;  3;  L'Esprit,  VEthique  et 
la  Guerre.  Paris.  InStitut  International 

de  Cooperation  Intclleduelle.  1934. 150  pages. 
15  francs. — Series  of  letters  by  various  Euro¬ 
pean  worthies:  Johan  Bojer:  bewildered  naive 
idealism:  why  aren’t  we  good  Chri^ians?  Sees 
ray  of  hope  in  Oxford  movement.  J.  Huizinga: 
a  good  plea  for  “nationality”  (proud  conscious¬ 
ness  of  friendly  differences)  againA  “national¬ 
ism,”  and  again^  the  unreal  Europcanism  of 
Benda.  The  “small”  countries,  Holland,  Nor¬ 
way,  realize  such  an  ideal  admirably.  Would 
we  all  belonged  to  “minor”  nations!  “Great” 
Powers  are  vulgar  nuisances.  Aldous  Huxley: 
War  a  Psychological  problem.  Impulse  to 
hatred  very  real:  canah'ze  it  into  less  dangerous 
direeftion.  Hate  those  farther  away  rather 
than  your  neighbours.  Realistic  without  being 
cynical.  A.  Maurois  to  Valery:  Warning 
again^  docitrinairism,  which  bears  only  out¬ 
ward  semblance  of  intelligence.  “Dogmatic 
elites,  rather  than  masses,  responsible  for 
war  and  persecutions.”  SubAitute  scientific 
(Le.,  critical-pragmatic)  method.  Robert  Wael- 
der:  Evolution  of  Colledtive  Psychoses.  Long, 
well-meaning,  ambitious,  pedantic.  Interna¬ 
tional  Institute  a  magnificent  promise:  the 
organization  of  the  elites!  So  far,  seems  to  lack 
vitality. — Albert  Cuerard.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

•  Georges  Friedmann.  Problemes  du  Ma- 
chinisme:  en  U.  R.  S.  S.  et  dans  Us  Pays 

CapitaliSles.  Paris.  Editions  Sociales  Interna¬ 
tionales.  1934.  7-50  francs. — The  machine 
creates  different  problems  under  different  social 
sy^ems.  In  America,  in  France,  and  in  other 
capitali&ic  countries  it  has  ruined  the  old 
skilled  trades,  intensified  the  competition  of 
labor,  and  made  working  conditions  harsher. 
Capitalism  has  invented  efficient  methods 
of  indu&rial  operation,  e.  g.,  scientific  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  assembly  line  in  America,  and 
rationalization  in  Germany.  Russia’s  problem 
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is  to  put  the  be^  indu^rial  pra<^tices  to  social 
use.  Indications  are  that  the  be^t  capitali^ic 
inventions  can  be  made  to  serve  the  intere^ 
of  all  and  not  merely  the  pro6t  of  the  capital' 
i^  when  the  induArial  sy^em  is  direcfled 
toward  a  social  end.  Moreover,  production  in 
Russia  may  in  time  far  surpass  that  in  capital' 
i^ic  countries,  since  energies  are  released  that 
are  pent  up  when  pro6t  is  the  main  economic 
motive. — Frederic^  L.  Ryan.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Etienne  Gilson.  Pour  un  ordre  catholique. 
Paris.  Desclce  de  Brouwer.  1934.  237 

pages.  10  francs. — Professor  Gilson  is  known 
to  mo^  of  us  as  a  di^inguished  philosopher, 
teaching  in  both  Paris  and  Toronto  (Canada), 
in  recent  years  he  has  made  a  definite  return 
to  the  Church  and  this  present  book  is  a 
plea  to  French  Catholics  not  to  compromise 
w'ith  the  ^te  in  the  matter  of  separate 
Catholic  schools.  Even  those  of  us  who  are 
not  directly  concerned  with  the  problem  which 
he  discusses  may  find  these  pages  inspiring. 
His  defense  of  ^e  Classics  (p.  88)  is  cry^l 
clear  and  logical;  his  e^imate  of  the  Youth 
Movement,  his  summary  of  the  French  char' 
aCter,  all  these  are  products  of  an  unusual  un' 
der^nding.  This  book  is  a  delight  for  anyone 
of  a  spiritual  nature,  whether  he  be  a  Cathoh’c 
or  not.  It  is  well  to  note  that  Gilson  insi^ 
upon  thorough  scientific  training  for  the  in' 
^rtidors  in  the  separate  schools.  He  does  not 
beheve  that  ordination  or  a  call  to  service  can 
compensate  for  inadequate  preparation. — 
Urban  T.  Holmes.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

•  Raymond  Patenotre.  Voulonsmous  sot' 
tir  de  la  crise?  Paris.  Plon.  1934. 250  pages. 

10  francs. — A  volume  in  the  series  Les  gran' 
des  theses  economiques.  The  author,  bom  in 
America  in  1900,  is  a  left'independent  deputy 
from  Seine'et'Oise.  He  was  Undersecretary  of 
State  for  National  Economy  in  the  Herriot, 
the  Paul'Boncourt,  and  the  Daladier  regimes. 
As  owner  of  several  small  lefti^  newspapers 
it  has  been  declared  that  he  was  asked  to  help 
arm  the  radicals  in  the  riots  of  February  6, 
1934,  but  this  he  has  denied.  An  earlier  book 
by  him.  La  Crise  et  le  drame  monctaire,  was 
published  in  1932.  In  the  book  now  before  us 
he  opposes  vigorously  the  gold  bloc.  He  thinks 
that  France  has  only  two  recourses  in  the 
depression — total  deflation  or  devaluation  of 
the  franc  without  inflation.  The  second  plan  is 
preferable.  He  takes  the  ^nd  that  both  Amet' 


ica  and  Great  Britain  have  definitely  saved 
their  financial  ^ruCture  by  this  means.  The 
crisis  was  caused,  he  says,  by  decrease  in  emi' 
gration  to  the  New  World,  with  subsequent 
decrease  in  British  and  European  inve^ments 
in  the  Americas,  and  by  “technocracy.” 
M.  Patenotre  writes  very  persuasively.  A 
portion  of  his  book  includes  letters  written 
by  him  and  to  him  on  this  subje<it. — Urban  T. 
Holmes.  The  University  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Lxjuis  Reynaud.  L'Ame  allemande.  Paris. 

Flammarion.  1933.  12  francs. — Here  is  a 
book  that  merits  Audious  consideration  on  the 
part  of  speciali^  familiar  with  its  field.  All 
credit  is  due  to  the  author  for  an  objective 
treatment  based  on  years  of  patient  ^udy  but 
his  point  of  view  is  too  nationally  French  to 
be  accepted  by  scholars  not  so  directly  con' 
cemed  with  hi^oric  nationali^  manifeAations 
in  Germany — manife^tions  due  in  no  small 
part  to  French  policy  under  Louis  XIV,  Napo' 
leon  I  and  Clemenceau.  Pan'Germanism,  a 
ju^ifiable  concern  of  the  author,  is  not  a 
genuine  produeft  of  VAme  allemande.  Its  be- 
ginnings  go  back  to  epochs  of  French  di<llation, 
and  France  furnished  at  lea^  one  intellecftual 
(Gobineau),  England  another  (Hou^on  Stew' 
art  Chamberlin),  who  played  willingly  into 
the  hands  of  the  Prussian  intelledtual  glorifiers 
of  race  and  nationality.  Professor  Reynaud 
gives  considerable  attention  to  the  romantic 
and  materiali^ic,  poetic  and  pracftical,  calcula' 
ting  and  generous  aspeAs  of  German  life;  he 
sees  the  Germans  as  a  young  nation  (but  not 
so  well  as  an  old  people);  he  emphasizes  their 
dynamic  subjeeftivity,  the  my^ical  beginnings 
of  their  science,  the  metaphysics  and  vitali^ic 
syntheses  of  her  philosophers  and  scholars. 
But  the  Voll{sseele  that  hears  itself  speak  in 
German  poetry  is  neglecfted;  there  is  in  it  an 
element  of  gaiety  which  might  have  cheered 
up  the  author's  rather  somber  presentation. 
The  Voll{sseele  and  the  haughty  Pan'Germani^t 
do<^t^ine  of  ruthless  expansion  have  little  in 
common. 

Rapprochement  between  France  and  Ger' 
many  on  the  basis  of  French  ^rength  and 
vigilance  is  the  author’s  advice  to  his  nation. 
The  reviewer  also  has  a  sugge^ion :  Let  some 
of  the  millions  now  devoted  to  armaments  in 
both  countries  be  spent  in  showing  the  youth 
of  each  country  the  merits  of  the  other.  This 
would  cool  youthful  nationali^ic  ardor  and 
promote  the  ideal  of  a  saner  humamty.  There 
would  be  no  problem  of  hospitality.  Interna' 
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tional  hatred  is  political  and  politically  fos' 
tered.  If  they  meet  as  individuals  Frenchmen 
and  Germans  get  along  beautifully.  The  rc' 
viewer’s  plan  presupposes  putting  the  military 
clique  in  its  place  unless  and  until  it  showed 
itself  really  in  earned  about  preventing  war 
and  war'seares. — W.  A.  W. 

•  Emile  Schreiber.  VAmerique  Reagit.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Plon.  1934.  258  pages.  13.50  francs. — 

America  revisited  (the  au^or  had  published 
VExemple  Americain  twenty  years  before) 
under  the  Roosevelt  Revolution.  Intelligent 
reporting,  not  so  vivid  as  Jules  Huret’s  a 
generation  ago.  Perhaps  not  so  illuminating 
as  Pierre  Lyautey's;  but  a  good  antidote 
again^  Duhamel  if  any  one  is  Aill  worrying 
about  Scenes  delaVie  Future.  We  miss  greatly 
the  excellent  photographs  which  accompanied 
the  articles  in  L' Illustration.  Sympathetic,  but 
non-committal.  Free  from  glaring  errors:  took 
Upton  Sinclair  a  little  soo  seriously:  but  didn’t 
we  all?  and  considers  California  as  the  mo^ 
socialiAic  ^tatc  in  the  Union,  which  will  be 
good  news  to  Tom  Mooney.  Useful  for  French 
readers,  albeit  a  little  sketchy;  not  illuminating 
for  Americans.  Not  “ourselves  as  others  see 
us;’’  but  a  blurred  reflection  of  ourselves  as 
we  see  ourselves — in  the  dark. — Albert  Guc' 
rard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Comte  Sforza.  L'dme  italienne.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1934.  12  francs. — Count 

Sforza  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  task  of 
analyzing  the  soul  of  the  Italian  people  be¬ 
cause  his  long  years  in  the  diplomatic  service 
have  enabled  him  to  ^tudy  and  to  know  other 
civilizations  and  to  acquire  an  entirely  ob¬ 
jective  outlook  upon  his  own  country  and  his 
countrymen. 

In  this  excellent  work  he  traces  the  develop¬ 
ment  (from  the  rise  of  the  Latin  city,  through 
the  Italian  medieval  commune,  to  today)  of 
the  traditions  which  con^itute  so  rich  a  part 
of  Italian  life. 

The  importance  of  the  city  and  of  the  region 
in  the  make-up  of  Italian  political,  social  and 
intellectual  life  is  Pressed.  Although  the 
Italian  is  deeply  Italian  by  the  common 
heritage  of  thought  and  language,  he  is, 
for  all  that,  no  less  a  Venetian,  a  Sicilian 
or  a  Neapolitan.  This  trait  explains  to  a 
great  extent  why  the  books  which  have  a 
full  regional  flavor,  that  is  to  say,  which  ex¬ 
press  not  only  the  genius  of  a  writer  but  the 
intcre^  and  sympathies  of  a  region,  have  the 


beA  chance,  in  Italy,  of  withAanding  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  time. 

In  his  analysis  of  the  cleavage  which  exi^ 
between  the  North  and  the  South  of  Italy,  he 
mentions  as  a  few  of  the  contributing  factors, 
the  lack  of  intellectual  intercourse  between  the 
two  parts  as  well  as  the  position  and  power 
of  the  Church  State,  devoid  of  soul  and  life, 
which  severed  the  peninsula  and  obviated  any 
chance  of  passible  contact.  In  the  following 
chapters  the  author  pricks  the  variegated 
bubble  of  “il  dolce  far  niente’’  and  depicts  the 
Italian,  his  frmily,  his  home,  his  rehgious  senti¬ 
ments,  his  skepticism  and  his  future  in  so  im¬ 
partial,  so  serene  and  so  convincing  a  manner 
that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  this 
volume  for  courses  on  Italian  civilization  and 
to  all  those  who  seek  to  know  and  better 
under^nd  “I’ltalia  dalle  molte  vite.’’ — Mi¬ 
chele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Oswald  Spengler.  Annees  dkisives, 
L'Allemagne  et  le  Dcveloppement  histO' 
rique  du  Monde,  traduit  de  I’allemand  par 
Raia  Hadekel.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France. 
1934.  313  pages.  15  francs. — To  an  American 
it  is  inconceivable  that  a  white  man  should 
think  as  Spengler  does.  Yet  this  demon^ra- 
tion  illuminates  the  late  news  from  Germany. 

The  positions  are  not  new.  We  have  had 
them  in  The  Decline  of  the  Weil,  and  else¬ 
where.  It  is  the  jingoistic  application  which  is 
disturbing.  In  the  early  eighteenth  century 
States  were  States,  not  shells.  Their  normal 
function  is  war.  Long  peace  is  softening.  For 
Statecraft,  Strong  men  and  professional  armies 
are  needed.  Any  government  which  permits 
its  lower  classes  to  be  candidates  for  equality 
is  decadent.  Democracies  are  Utopian  experi¬ 
ments  destined  for  annihilation.  The  proletar¬ 
ian  revolution,  a  fait  accompli,  rose  not  from 
the  masses,  but  by  the  cunning  of  professional 
agitators,  outcasts  from  the  upper  ranks,  who 
used  the  demands  of  the  mob  to  destroy  a 
superiority  they  could  not  share.  But  they 
have  also  destroyed  the  mob  whose  intere^ 
they  pretended  to  have  at  heart.  For  what 
does  it  profit  a  laborer  if  he  gain  a  politically 
fixed  wage  and  a  short  week,  yet  lose  his  job? 

Reeling  from  this  revolution,  the  Nordic 
now  feels  another — the  revolution  of  the 
colored  races  which  since  the  war  have  lost 
their  awe  of  him.  In  the  near  future  the  two 
will  combine,  at  which  exit  the  white  man  as 
a  force  unless — unless  somewhere  the  old 
Nordic  blood  with  its  will  to  power  has  been 
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preserved.  Where  can  that  be?  Not  in  Eng- 
bnd,  where  it  runs  thin  and  senile;  not  in 
America,  from  the  beginning  decadent.  Where 
but  in  Germany,  where  the  Prussian  spirit 
^ill  smolders  ready  to  flame  for  the  ^rong  man 
who  will  take  his  sword,  untainted  by  pacifism, 
by  petty  notions  of  the  rights  of  man,  or  by  a 
softening  ideology  of  economic  ju^ice? 

About  all  Spengler's  rhetorical  processes 
there  hovers  an  odor  as  of  itale  red  herring. — 
Edward  Murray  ClurJj.  University  of  Okla^ 
homa. 

•  Gaetan  Bemoville.  Les  Jesuites.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1934.  334  pages.  15  francs. — 
The  Jesuit,  that  shrewd,  calculating,  un- 
scrupulous,  and  malevolent  myth  with  which 
Prote^nt  children  were  long  threatened, 
^nds  in  Monsieur  Bernoville's  book,  Gripped 
of  his  adjectives,  full  in  the  rose  glow  of 
Catholic  complaisance.  Molded  contempla' 
tively  by  the  Ignatian  Exercises,  intellectually 
by  his  rich  humanism,  and  practically  by  his 
Conilitutions,  he  displays  in  himself  a  perfect 
and  prolific  marriage  of  my^icism  and  prag' 
matism.  Though  his  tools  are  of  time,  temporal, 
the  same  even  to  secrecy  which  politicians  use, 
his  goal  is  in  eternity,  the  evangelization  of 
mankind.  To  this  he  consecrates  all  legitimate 
means,  and  a  few  perhaps  que^ionable.  He 
will  with  equal  zeal  preach  to  pariah  or  rajah; 
lose  himself  as  an  obscure  teacher,  or  find  him- 
self  as  a  king's  confessor.  Personal  ambition 
and  place  are  not  for  him;  it  matters  not  where 
he  labors,  if  only  he  continue  the  apo^le. 

Bemoville  applauds  the  Jesuit  blows  again^ 
predomination  trends,  and  for  the  freedom  of 
the  will  and  the  place  of  personal  cewperation 
in  salvation.  Of  Jesuit  missions,  their  inspira' 
tion,  versatility,  and  extent  he  gives  a  properly 
glowing  account.  In  mexiern  Jesuit  education 
he  rightly-  fears  the  mania  for  specialization 
is  souring  the  leaven  of  the  old  humanities. 

About  that  political  himory  which  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  culminated  in  the  suppres- 
sion  of  the  order  everywhere  save  in  Russia, 
Bemoville  is  reticent,  preferring  to  allude  to 
it  in  such  vague  terms  as:  persecutions,  mis' 
undermandings,  pagan  oppositions,  and  the 
like. — Edward  Murray  Clarl^.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Fenclon.  Pages  nouvelles  pour  servir  a 
I'etude  des  origines  du  quietisme  avant 
1694.  Publics  par  Marcel  Langlois.  Paris.  Des- 
cl^  de  Brouwer.  1934.  323  pages.  18  francs. — 
The  firm  volume  in  a  new  series  of  texts  and 
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mudies  entitled  Bibliothegue  d'hiSloire,  to  be 
edited  by  M.  Augumin  Fliche,  Dean  of  the 
University  of  Montpellier.  The  second 
publication  in  the  series  will  be  Un  Frhre  de 
Richelieu  inconnu  by  Maximin  Deloche.  The 
editor  of  this  present  volume  is  Abbe  Lan' 
glois,  senior  librarian  of  the  Inmitut  Catho' 
lique  at  Paris,  who  has  long  been  an  authority 
on  the  works  of  Mme  de  Maintenon  and  on 
other  notables  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
Mme  de  Maintenon  kept  forty-three  little 
notebooks,  her  livres  secrets,  in  which  she 
copied  excerpts  from  her  reading  and  the 
entire  text  of  letters  from  such  churchmen 
as  Fcnelon.  Abbe  Langlois  has  been  able  to 
consult  eleven  of  these  little  books  and  he 
reproduces  here  many  of  Fcnelon's  letters 
that  have  not  been  published  and  the  text 
of  others  that  have  been  wrongly  ascribed 
to  Bourdaloue  and  to  Bossuet.  There  is  an 
excellent  introduAion  and  a  number  of  por¬ 
traits  and  facsimile  pages  have  been  inserted. 
Although  this  book  will  not  offer  much  of 
general  interem  it  is  very  valuable  for  those 
concerned  with  the  himory  of  religious 
thought. — Urban  T.  Holmes.  The  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

•  Pierre  Frondaie.  L'Assassinat  du  Marquis 
de  Mores. — Philippe  Erlanger.  La  Fin  des 

Borgia. — Guy  de  Passille.  Madame  Lafarge. — 
Michel  Georges-MicheL  La  princesse  Fahmy 
Bey  Parisienne. — Paris.  Emile-Paul.  About  125 
pages  each.  3.75  francs  per  volume. — Sadism 
and  curiosity  are  traits  which  are  presumably 
to  be  found  in  mom  hearts.  At  any  rate,  murder 
trials  and  murder  mymery  mories  seem  to  be 
popular  nearly  everywhere.  The  Emile-Paul 
colledlion  Le  Crime  dans  I'hi^oire  et  la  vie  (the 
above  are  only  a  few  of  the  titles)  exploits 
these  appetites  very  cleverly.  Well  printed 
in  large  type,  well  written,  signed  wi^  such 
names  as  Pierre  Mac  Orlan,  Andre  Salmon, 
Philippe  Soupault,  there  is  not  much  more  to 
say  about  them  except  that  any  good  grew- 
some  murder  mystery,  classical  or  contem¬ 
porary,  is  fish  for  their  net.  And  they  com 
so  little  that  though  your  purse  be  of  the 
slenderem,  you  need  not  deny  yourself  your 
fill  of  blood  and  terror. — H.  fC.  B. 

•  6mile  Gabory.  Les  Vendeennes.  Les  Fern' 
mes  dans  la  Temphe.  Paris.  Perrin.  1934. 

262  pages.  15  francs. — A  scholarly  discussion 
of  the  debated  quemion  of  the  role  played  by 
women  in  the  war  of  the  Vend^.  Michelet, 
for  example,  had  written:  “Femme  et  pretre. 
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c’eA  la  toute  la  Vendee.  .  .  .  Notez  que  sans 
la  femme,  le  pretre  n'aurait  rien  pu.”  Turreau, 
whom  M.  Gabory  alludes  to  as  “le  deArudteur 
technique  de  la  Vendee,”  had  implied  that,  if 
outrages  were  committed  upon  women,  it  was 
because  they  were  found  bearing  arms.  Jaures, 
in  his  HiStoire  SocialiSte,  hints  at  the  subversive 
adtivities  of  the  “daughters,”  as  well  as  the 
sons,  of  the  emigres.  Etc.  The  Royali^  chron- 
iclers  give  a  somewhat  different  pidture.  M. 
Gabory  sides  with  the  latter,  in  agreeing  that 
the  arm-bearing  “Amazons”  were  comparative- 
ly  few  and  far  between.  He  admits  that  the 
women  took  an  adlive  part  in  the  initial  period 
of  prote^,  but  that,  when  war  adtually  broke 
out,  the  gentler  sex  did  all  it  could  to  prevent 
bloodshed.  In  the  final  period,  the  women, 
having  taken  refuge  with  the  armed  forces, 
“collaborerent  de  tous  leurs  moyens  a  Toeuvre 
commune.”  The  periods  di^inguished  are:  that 
of  religious  readtion  againA  the  civil  con^itu- 
tion  for  the  clergy,  1790-92;  that  of  bloody 
revolt,  March,  1793;  and  the  period  which 
followed.  The  women’s  adtivity,  in  the  fir^ 
period  is  to  be  explained,  according  to  our 
author,  by  their  religious  beliefs,  in  the  second, 
by  their  position  as  wives  and  mothers,  and 
in  the  third,  by  the  fedt  of  necessity.  This,  in 
brief,  is  the  book's  adequately  suAained  thesis. 
There  is  a  small  wealth  of  pidturesque  ma¬ 
terial,  with  appendices  and  a  copious  index  of 
names. — Samuel  Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  Pierre  de  la  Gorce.  Martyrs  ct  ApoStats 
sous  la  Terreur  (1793-1794).  Paris.  Plon. 
1934.  Nouvelle  Edition.  15  francs.  Extradled 
from  M.  de  la  Gorce’s  HiStoire  religieuse  de  la 
relation  fran^aise. — The  theme  of  this  book 
is  the  heroism  of  prie^,  nuns,  and  believers 
confronted  with  ^e  alternative  of  death  or 
imprisonment,  and  swearing  fidelity  to  the 
Civil  Con^itution  of  the  Clergy  or  taking  the 
oath  of  Libcrte-cgalitc.  Detailed  descriptions  of 
the  fate  of  the  prie^  at  Nantes  in  the  noya- 
des  or  in  prison  waiting  for  deportation  are 
interspersed  with  accounts  of  executions  of 
the  faithful  who  concealed  them.  Cases  where 
the  prie^  succumbed  to  temptation  are 
glossed  over;  those  where,  as  with  Talleyrand, 
^ey  preferred  the  change  are  not  mentioned, 
while  the  explanations  of  the  anti-clerical  feel¬ 
ing  are  entirely  inadequate.  The  revolutionar¬ 
ies  are  painted  an  unmitigated  black.  While  a 
moving  and  no  doubt  to  some  an  inspiring 
book,  in  view  of  M.  de  la  Gorce’s  excellent 
work  as  an  hi^orian  in  Louis'Philippe,  the 


partisan  spirit  here  displayed  seems  unfor¬ 
tunate. — Marjorie  Duncan  T^ice.  Amher^, 
Massachusetts. 

•  Lion  Homo.  Rome  Mcdievale.  Paris. 

Payot.  1934.  25  francs. — FirA,  a  sketch 

of  the  hi^orical  background,  in  120  pages: 
the  Rome  of  the  Gothic,  Byzantine  and  Holy 
Empire  periods.  Then  a  topographical  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  City  during  the  Middle  Ages,  with 
an  account  of  the  principal  ceremonies  and  the 
legends  of  the  place.  There  follows  a  history 
of  Rome  during  the  Avignon  “captivity”  and 
the  Great  Schism,  with  a  final  sedtion  on  A 
Thousand  Years  of  Roman  Life.  In  an  Ap¬ 
pendix  there  is  an  exhau^ive  li^  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  ve^iges  of  the  period  under  survey.  A 
learned  work,  thoroughly  sound  and  readable, 
it  is  perhaps  the  moA  fascinating  volume  the 
diAinguished  hi^rian  has  produced. — Paul 
C.  Snodgress.  New  York  City. 

•  Pierre  de  Labriolle.  La  RecuStion  paienne. 

Paris.  L’ Artisan  du  Livre.  1934.  519 

pages.  40  francs. — Labriolle,  a  professor  at  the 
Sorbonne  and  author  of  HiStoire  de  la  Litter  a' 
ture  latirK  chretienne,  incorporates  in  this 
volume  a  ^dy  of  early  anti-Chri^ian  polem¬ 
ics.  He  relates  not  only  the  conflicts  between 
the  Christians  and  the  imperial  government 
but  also  the  intelledtual  Struggle  of  paganism 
against  rising  Christianity.  Beginning  with 
the  first  century  when  the  pagans  felt  secure 
in  their  religious  and  philosophic  beliefs  and 
disdained  their  adversaries  as  illiterate  and 
incapable  of  reasoning  power,  the  author 
traces  a  detailed  history  of  the  religious  con¬ 
troversy  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  when  pagan  hostility  to  the  Christian 
movement  had  almost  disappeared  within  the 
Roman  empire.  The  book  throws  new  light 
on  the  pagan  leaders  of  this  intelledtual  resis¬ 
tance  (Celsus,  Porphyrus,  Cornelius  Labeo, 
the  emperor  Julian)  and  adds,  in  translation,  a 
number  of  new  Greek  and  Latin  texts  of  im¬ 
mense  value  to  Students  of  the  subjedt.  There 
is  an  excellent  bibb’ography  and  an  index. — 
Leon  P.  Irvin.  Miami  University. 

•  Henri  Mazel.  HiStoire  et  Psychologic  de 

I'Affaire  Dreyfus.  Paris.  Boivin.  1934. 

211  pages.  15  francs. — The  author  believes 
that  neither  Dreyfus  nor  anybody  else  was 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  which  Dreyfus  was 
convidted,  and  that  it  was  Colonel  von 
Schwartzkoppen,  the  German  Military  Atta¬ 
che,  who  forged  the  “bordereau”  upon  which 
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the  prosecution  was  based.  Without  malice, 
the  Colonel  engineered  the  hoax  to  get  even 
with  the  catchpolls  of  the  French  counter' 
espionage  service,  who  had  annoyed  him  with 
snooping. 

It  is  a  charming  hypothesis.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  little  or  no  diredt  evidence  to  support 
it.  M.  Mazel  admits  that  the  nation's  reaction 
to  the  Dreyfus  case  does  no  great  credit  to 
French  intelligence. — Paul  C.  Snodgress.  New 
York  City. 

•  Pierre  Moreau.  L'HiSloire  en  France  au 
XlXeme  siecle.  Etudes  frangaises  fondees 

sur  I’initiative  de  la  Societe  des  professeurs 
frangais  en  Amerique.  Paris.  Les  Belles  Let' 
tres.  1935.  171  pages. — The  thirty 'fifth  cahier 
in  this  colledtion  of  splendid  Judies  over  which 
Paul  Hazard  presides.  Dr.  Moreau  is  a  pro' 
fessor  at  the  University  of  Freiburg  (Get' 
many)  and  diredlor  of  that  University’s  Infti' 
tute  for  French  Studies.  He  is  known  for  his 
books  on  Chateaubriand,  on  Classicism  in 
Romanticism,  and  on  the  “vidtorieux  vingt' 
ieme  siecle.”  In  this  present  work  he  calls 
attention  to  the  fadt  that  the  sy^ematic  in' 
ve^igation  of  history'  is  a  produdt  of  the  nine' 
teenth  century,  but  that  today  there  is  a 
tendency  to  thru^  it  into  the  background. 
Such  men  as  Paul  Valery,  Julien  Benda,  and 
Benedetto  Croce  join  in  condemning  it  as  a 
cause  for  some  of  our  present  troubles.  And 
yet,  as  Moreau  says,  when  hi^ory  is  dis- 
credited  there  goes  with  it  ”le  discredit  du 
vrai.” — Urban  T.  Holmes.  The  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

•  A.  Rivoallan.  L'lrlande.  Paris.  Armand 
Colin.  1934.  10.50  francs. — A  valuable 

addition  to  what  has  been  written  about  that 
mo^  complex  of  countries,  the  Emerald  Isle. 
After  dwelling  on  the  geography  of  the  coun' 
try  long  enough  to  enable  the  reader  to  place 
all  the  phases  of  Irish  hi^ry  from  its  begin' 
ning  to  our  day,  the  author  gives  a  vivid  pic' 
ture  of  the  events  which  may  account  for  the 
fadt  that  in  spite  of  its  unity  of  speech,  culture 
and  tradition,  Ireland  has  not  succeeded  in 
centralizing  its  political  and  military  organiza' 
tions.  With  an  open  mind  for  the  difficulties 
of  the  two  countries,  M.  Rivoallan  believes 
that  the  lessons  of  eight  centuries  of  subjec' 
tion  and  of  the  more  recent  rebellion  may  yet 
lead  to  a  compromise  satisfadtory  to  both  Ire' 
land  and  Great  Britain. — Germaine  A.  Donogh. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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•  Claude  Aragonnw.  Madeleine  de  Scudery, 
reirve  du  Tendre.  Paris.  Armand  Cohn. 

1934.  20  francs. — La  Reine  du  Tendre!  What  a 
far  cry  from  the  reality  of  today  to  the  quintes' 
sential  idealism  of  Clelie  and  Le  Grand  Cyrus! 
And  yet  “preciosite,”  which  Mme  Aragonnes 
defines  as  a  “recherche — si  naturelle  a  une 
epoque  de  grande  civilisation  et  a  une  societe 
qui  a  conquis  la  securite  et  les  loisirs — d’une 
fagon  di^inguee  de  vivre,  de  sentir  et  de  s'ex' 
primer,”  was  a  very  living  force  in  its  day. 
It  has  much  to  do  with  creating  that  polite 
society  from  which  the  literary  ma^erpieces 
of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV  were  to  spring.  More 
than  a  cult  of  politeness,  “preciosite”  was  a 
school  of  sentiment  which  sought  to  discipline, 
dvilize  the  passions.  We  know  of  course  the 
extravagances  to  which  this  effort  led,  and 
Mile  de  Scudery  had  her  share  of  responsibih 
ity  for  them,  but  by  directing  for  a  long  period 
the  attention  and  intexe^  of  writers  and 
public  to  love,  it  prepared  the  climat  of  the 
Racinian  tragedy.  CUli:  has  its  place  in  an 
explanation  of  Bernice. 

Mile  de  Scudery  was  personally  a  woman 
of  unusually  good  sense  and  excellent  ta^, 
highly  e^eemed  by  many  of  the  mo^  dis' 
tinguished  men  and  women  of  her  time. — 
L.  E.  W. 

•  Augu^e  Bailly.  Richelieu.  Paris.  Fayard. 
1934.  346  pages.  15  francs. — As  interest' 

ing  as  a  well  con^rudted  novel  is  this  biography 
of  the  immortal  Cardinal.  Auguste  Bailly  is  a 
facile  writer  and  he  has  avoided  lengthy  de' 
tails  and  technicalities  in  order  to  write  a 
popular  hi^orical  book,  without,  however, 
sacrificing  accuracy. 

The  Richelieu  he  presents  is  true  and  his 
faults  are  frankly  faced.  He  emerges  from  these 
pages  as  a  singularly  brilliant,  a^ute  and 
energetic  person  who  would  overcome  his 
weaknesses,  and  also  as  a  dreamer  who  never 
hesitated  to  sacrifice  men  because  he  sacri' 
ficed  himself  fir^  and  la^.  For  all  his  riches 
and  his  power  he  was  a  sad  and  lonely  human. 
It  is  easy  to  underhand  that  he  would  be  loved 
by  a  very  few  and  passionately  hated. 

This  book  is  well  worth  reading. — Jeanne 
d'Ucel.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Charles  Benoit.  Mochiaucl.  Vol.  2.  Pa' 
ris.  Plon.  1934.  258  pages.  15  francs. — 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  M.  Benoit's 
^tudy  of  “Le  Machiavelisme”;  the  fir^  ap' 
peared  in  1907.  The  author  attempts  to  isolate 
the  adtual  life  and  thought  of  the  man  who 
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gave  his  6r^  name  to  the  Devil  and  his  la^  to 
a  political  theory  from  the  black  halo  of  vul- 
gar  opinion  long  associated  with  both.  Machia- 
velli  survives  as  neither  black  nor  white. 
The  6r^  100  pages  are  devoted  to  a  deft  bio' 
graphical  sketch.  In  the  158  pages  remaining 
the  essence  of  Machiavelli’s  political  thought 
is  summed  up  in  his  own  words — a  va^  con' 
venience.  Italics  indicate  passages  which  bear 
on  the  author's  opinion  that  Machiavelli’s 
purpose  was  to  reveal  to  Lorenzo  de  Medici 
the  practical  devices  by  which  Italy  might  be 

freed  and  united. - J.  M.  Scammell.  Na' 

tional  Guard  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Rene  Derville.  T^apoleon  II.  Paris.  Ha- 
chette.  1934.  247  pages. — A  brief,  read' 

able,  authentic  biography.  Not  “romanced”: 
on  the  contrary,  the  author  minimizes  the 
Eaglet's  love  affairs,  the  one  with  the  dancer 
Fanny  Elssler,  the  one  with  the  Mother  of 
Francis'Joseph :  “The  Duke  died  immaculate.” 
Sorry :  it  would  have  been  intereAing  to  think 
of  Maximilian  of  Mexico  as  the  grandson  of 
the  Corsican.  Recent  hiAorians,  since  the  re' 
discovery  of  Prokesch,  have  con6rmed  Ros' 
tand's  intuition:  Napoleon  II  was  not,  purely 
and  simply,  the  Duke  of  Reich^dt.  At  a 
time  when  the  whole  world  was  crazed  with 
the  Napoleonic  legend,  Napoleon's  heir  was 
not  the  sole  exception.  The  book  is  accurate 
in  details  (although  it  starts  with  a  howler: 
the  Grand  Empire  had  more  than  eighty-six 
departments);  quite  fair  to  Kaiser  Franz; 
frigidly  fair  to  Mettemich;  a  trifle  less  than 
fair  to  Marie'Louise  and  Neipperg.  This  is 
impartial  hi^ory  from  the  ^riiAe^  Bonaparti^ 
point  of  view:  if  His  Imperial  Maje^y  Napo' 
leon  IV  were  on  the  throne,  and  Rene  Der' 
ville  a  court  historian,  the  tone  could  not  be 
more  scrupulously  orthodox.  0<itave  Aubry’s 
more  ambitious  book,  although  a  trifle  over' 
written,  remains  by  far  the  better  work. — 
Albert  Guhard.  Stanford  University. 

•  G.  Lacour-Gayet.  Talleyrand.  Tome  IV. 
Paris.  Payot.  1934.  350  pages.  30  francs. 

— Lacour-Gayet  wrote  a  full — and  by  no 
means  sympathetic — biography  of  Talley' 
rand  in  three  volumes.  This  fourth  is  composed 
of  leavings,  gleanings,  odds  and  ends,  cover' 
ing  the  whole  life  of  Talleyrand  and  all  the 
various  forms  of  his  activity.  New  documents, 
but  no  new  h’ght:  same  old  Talleyrand.  Pleas' 
ant  desultory  treatment:  gives  almo^  a  com' 
plete  piAure  of  that  legendary  charader. 
Mod  valuable  perhaps:  a  dudy  of  the  authen' 


ticity  of  Talleyrand’s  Memoirs.  The  adtual 
MS.  have  not  been  preserved,  except  a  few 
isolated  parts.  The  comparison  of  these  with 
A.  de  Bacourt’s  copy  and  with  the  printed 
version  proves  that  de  Bacourt  underdood  his 
editorial  duties  in  the  mod  liberal  frshion. 
The  Memoirs,  held  back  for  over  fifty  years, 
proved  a  great  disappointment  when  they 
were  published  in  1891'92. — Albert  Guhard. 
Stanford  University. 

•  Louis  Madelin.  T^apoleon.  ((Dolledion 
Les  ConJlnKfteurs).  Paris.  Dunod.  1935. 

450  pages. — Madelin  knows  the  Napoleonic 
period  thoroughly,  through  his  early  works 
Fouche  and  Rome  under  }*lapoleon;  uses  this 
knowledge  for  popular  and  semi'popular  works 
like  France  under  the  Empire,  The  Consulate 
and  the  Empire,  and  the  present  volume.  All 
well  informed  and  well  written,  but  intellec' 
tually  uncritical:  plausible  orthodoxy.  Here 
we  have  one  aspedt  of  the  Legend  ably 
presented:  Napoleon  as  founder  of  inditU' 
tions.  (This  book  is  part  of  a  series:  the  Mader' 
Builders).  All  the  obvious  things  about  Con' 
ditutions,  administration.  Code,  Concordat, 
Legion  of  Honor,  Imperial  University,  Im' 
perial  nobility,  without  any  of  the  necessary 
corredtives.  These  “creations”  in  many  cases 
were  not  creations;  marked  an  unnecessary 
abandonment  of  Revolutionary  ideals;  had  to 
be  dedroyed;  survived  only  as  a  handicap  to 
French  progress.  At  any  rate,  the  usual  view 
of  Napoleon  is  here  presented  with  unusual 
lucidity.  The  part  on  The  Grand  Empire  of 
1812  is  the  lead  hackneyed  and  the  bed.  That 
Empire  was  make-believe;  but  it  had  dyle. — 
Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Jean  Mclia.  La  vie  amoureuse  de  I'Abbe 
de  Choisy,  de  VAcad^ie  Fran^aise,  et 

Doyen  de  Cathidrale.  Paris.  Mercure  de 
France.  1934.  233  pages.  12  francs. — M  de 
Mentaus’er’s  reproach  to  the  Abb?  de  Choi' 
sy,  quoted  on  the  title  page,  “N’avez-vous  pas 
honte  de  faire  la  femme?”  will  give  the  key  to 
this  racily  popular  “life,”  a  rather  surprising 
one  to  be  coming  from  the  presses  of  the  Met' 
cure.  Choisy,  with  inclinations  which  today, 
in  pod'Freudian  argot,  would  be  described 
as  “bisexual,”  was  one  of  the  mod  unblushing' 
ly  scandalous  prelates  that  ever  lived.  Yet,  he 
was  the  friend  of  Bossuet,  who  praised  his 
erudition,  while  La  Bruyere  portrayed  him 
as  Arsine,  in  Ouvrages  de  I'Esprit.  It  was  the 
votes  of  Boileau  and  Racine  which  helped 
eled  him  to  the  Academy,  where,  to  tell  the 
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truth,  Choisy  di^inguished  himself  by  his 
researches  in  French  lingui^ics.  He  could  even 
preach  a  very  good  sermon;  but  his  chief  occu' 
pations  appear  to  have  been  gambling  and 
debauchery.  The  gambling  phase  of  the  abbe’s 
life  has  l^n  given  by  M.  Melia  in  another 
work,  VEtrange  existence  de  I' Abbe  de  Choisy. 
The  present  volume  deals  with  the  amorous 
side.  “C’e^  de  I’hi^toire  que  rhiiftoire  n'ose 
pas  toujours  ecrire.”  The  author  sees  it  as 
part  of  the  great  moral  let'down  which  fob 
lowed  Mazarin,  that  “foreign”  cardinal.  It  is 
the  age  to  which  Voltaire's  Siecle  de  Louis 
XIV  may  serve  as  commentary'.  On  the  whole 
M.  Melia’s  treatise  does  not  impress  one  as 
being  tres  serieux. — Samuel  Putnam.  New 
York  City. 

•  Th.  Quoniam.  Erasme.  Paris.  Desclee  de 
Brouwer.  1935.  267  pages.  15  francs. — 

This  is  neither  a  biography  of  Erasmus  nor  a 
critical  ^udy  of  his  work  as  a  whole,  but  rather 
a  “thesis,”  in  the  schola^ic  sense  of  the  term. 
M.  Quoniam's  argument  is  simply  that  the 
great  humani^  was  a  good  Catholic,  who  has 
no  sympathy  for  the  Reformation  insofar  as  it 
conflicted  with  Roman  orthexioxy,  that  he 
wanted  to  be  a  reformer,  and  not  a  heretic, 
that  in  the  turmoil  of  his  age  he  was  mainly 
(xmeemed  to  defend  the  revival  of  classical 
learning  as  againA  the  fanatics  of  both  camps, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  in  his  life  or  work 
that  ju^ifies  the  tendency  to  consider  the  sage 
of  Rotterdam  as  a  precursor  of  modem  anti' 
clericalism. 

All  this  is  probably  true.  M.  Quoniam  is 
a  gcxxl  writer  and  a  discreet  controversialiA. 
The  bcx)k  is  dedicated  to  M.  Pierre  de  Nolhac, 
who  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  (perhaps  upon 
seeing  the  dedication)  “At  la^,  a  gcxxl  Audy 
of  Erasmus!” — Paul  C.  Srujdgress.  New  York 
City. 

•  Raymond  Schwob.  Vie  d'Anguetil'Du' 
perron.  Usages  des  Parses.  Deux  cssais 

du  Dr.  J.  J.  Mexii.  Paris.  Leroux.  1934.  240 
pages. — Anguetil'Duperron  is  better  known 
in  India  than  in  his  native  land  of  France 
where  he  was  bom  in  1731.  He  had  a  brilliant 
mind  especially  gifted  for  languages.  At  23 
he  saw  in  Paris  a  page  of  a  strange  Ms.  sent 
from  Oxford  which  puzzled  all  learned  men  of 
the  time.  To  trace  its  origin  and  to  decipher 
it  he,  at  once,  ^rted  on  a  stupendous  adven- 
ture.  Lacking  money  for  the  passage  to  India 
he  enli^ed  in  a  regiment  composed  mo^ly  of 
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jail  birds  and  gocxlTor 'nothings  who  were  to 
be  shipped  there. 

The  Story  of  his  voyage,  of  his  wanderings 
through  India,  his  gallant  and  more  or  less 
undiplomatic  ventures,  his  unremitting  labors 
in  search  of  knowledge  is  Stranger  than  fldtion. 
He  succeeded,  he  acquainted  the  WeSt  and 
reacquainted  the  East  with  the  Zend  AveSta 
and  the  Upanishads.  Doing  this  he  incurred 
the  enmity  of  some  pseudo-savants  who  had 
been  posing  as  authorities  on  India. 

What  a  queer  character  he  muSt  have  been! 
A  real  AlceSte  who  would  have  delighted 
Mohere,  misanthropist,  cantankerous,  irascible 
and  yet  kind  in  his  way,  and  so  enamored  of 
an  absolute  ideal  that  he  died  resigning  all 
his  honors  and  income  as  academician  rather 
than  swear  allegiance  to  a  man,  Napoleon. 

Besides  his  biography,  this  book  contains 
his  account  of  the  customs  and  rituals  of  the 
Parsecs  and  two  essays  by  the  late  High  PrieSt 
of  the  Parsees  in  Bombay.  The  preface  is  signed 
by  the  distinguished  orientalist,  Sylvain  Levy. 
— Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Styn  Streuvels.  Poucette.  Traduit  du  Ne- 
erlandais  par  Betty  Colin.  Paris.  Riedcr. 
1934.  291  pages.  15  francs. — The  touslc' 
headed  Flemish  romancer  should  be  pleased 
with  this  easy  and  friendly  translation  of  his 
Prutske,  his  biography  of  his  third  child  and 
second  daughter  for  the  first  five  years  of  her 
sunny  life.  Bom  during  the  German  occupa' 
tion,  by  the  feeble  light  of  a  lamp  grudgingly 
fed  with  Amcrican-Commission'for'Relief'in' 
Belgium  grease,  femiliar  in  her  early  months 
with  privations,  battles,  bombardments,  cvacu' 
ations,  and  even  with  poison  gas,  she  showed 
herself  equal  to  every  emergency  and  allowed 
nothing  to  disturb  an  equanimity  which  we 
hope  has  been  recorded  by  a  historian  and  not 
by  a  romancer.  After  the  Germans  retire,  the 
Story  moves  more  slowly,  and  if  we  did  not 
understand  that  Streuvels  writes  for  his  own 
satisfaeftion  and  not  for  our  amusement,  we 
might  blame  him  for  a  yawn  or  two.  We  con* 
gratulate  the  author  on  his  wholesome  free' 
dom  from  all  taint  of  child  psychology.  His 
history  is  as  spontaneous  as  the  Iliad  itself, 
but  it  does  dwell  on  Poucette’s  dolls  almost 
as  tediously  as  Homer  lingers  over  the  shields 
of  the  Greek  champions.  A  fault  (from  our 
point  of  view,  we  have  juSt  admitted,  not 
from  that  of  the  fond  parent)  which  is 
richly  atoned  for  by  the  beautiful,  tearful 
final  page,  as  the  six'year'old  empties  the  house 
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of  sunshine  and  turns  her  dauntless  ^eps 
toward  the  school-house. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Marcelle  Vioux.  Le  vert'galant.  Vie  hero' 
ique  et  amoureuse  de  Henri  IV.  Paris. 

Fasquelle.  1935.  328  pages.  15  francs. — Mme 
Vioux  is  a  popular  French  authoress  who  has 
published  at  leaA  one  novel,  and  sometimes 
two,  a  year,  since  her  literary  debut  in  1920. 
She  has  a  warm,  vivid  ^yle,  and  excels  in 
the  portrayal  of  feminine  psychology  and  in 
themes  of  a  slightly  sensual  nature.  Her 
Les  Amours  d'Heloise  et  d' Abelard  appeared 
in  1930.  Apparently  this  present  ^ory  of 
Henry  IV  is  very  well  documented.  It  makes 
easy  reading  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  its 
author’s  be^  works.  There  are  some  charming 
illuArations,  but  no  footnotes.  It  covers  the 
career  of  Henry  from  his  marriage  to  Margue¬ 
rite  until  his  death. — Urban  T.  Holmes.  The 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Lucette  Almeras.  Ce  que  je  sais.  .  .  Les 
huit  demiers  jours  de  Stavisl^y.  Par  un 

tcmoin.  Paris.  Raoul  Saillard.  1934.  12  francs. 
— The  book,  written  in  the  form  of  a  diary 
and  covering  the  period  from  December  26, 
1933,  to  January  11,  1934,  contains  a  very 
interesting  and  touching  account  of  the  laSt 
few  days  of  Stavisky’s  life.  When  this  famous 
financier  faced  utter  ruin  and  feared  arreSt 
after  the  closing  of  his  Bayonne  bank,  he 
accepted  the  hospitality  of  a  friend  in  Servos 
and  later  moved  to  a  small  villa,  the  “Vieux 
Logis,”  near  Chamonix;  When  he  saw  the 
villa  surrounded  by  police,  he  shot  himself 
with  a  revolver  he  had  always  carried  with 
him.  He  preferred  death  at  his  own  hands  to 
arrest  and  imprisonment. 

The  author  of  this  book,  a  young  woman, 
his  involuntary  companion  on  his  flight. 
The  book  is  written  with  simplicity  and  sin¬ 
cerity. — Maximilian  Rudivin.  New  YorkCity. 

•  Fernand  Laudet.  Soixarvte  Ans  de  Souve' 
nits.  Paris.  Bloud  6^  Gay.  215  pages.  12 

francs. — A  very  good  model  of  those  “nota¬ 
bles”  who,  according  to  Halevy,  lo^  power  in 
France  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Born  1860. 
Wealthy  Southern  family.  Catholic,  conserv¬ 
ative.  Not  ardently  RoyaU^,  although  his 
connecftions  were  with  Legitimist  world.  His 
country,  Gers,  was  known  as  “an  inland 
Corsica”  because  of  its  BonapartiSt  senti¬ 
ments;  and  Laudet  himself  fell  in  love  with  the 
Empress  Eugenie.  So  he  found  it  easy  to  obey 
Leo  XIII  and  rally  to  the  moderate  Republic, 
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to  the  intense  indignation  of  many  of  his 
friends.  In  diplomatic  service  in  Berlin  and 
Rome  (Vatican):  his  souvenirs  of  Rome  are 
particularly  interesting.  Secretary  of  Nisard, 
deafest  and  mo^  acute  of  Ambassadors.  Not 
a  rich,  systematic,  carefully  written  work 
like  Charles  Benoi.<t's  Memoires:  but,  if  minor, 
a  very  pleasant  and  useful  document. — Albert 
Cuerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Felicien  Rousseaux.  Patrouilleurs.  Bru¬ 
xelles.  Les  Editions  de  Belgique.  1935. 

219  pages.  12  Belgian  francs. — J.  Norton 
Cru  may  wish  to  add  one  more  war  book  to 
the  few  he  Stamped  with  approval  in  Temoins. 
M.  Rousseaux'  account  of  the  exploits  of  his 
dare-devil  band  of  scouts  has  the  ring  of 
genuine  experience,  accurately  noted.  He 
relates  with  vivid  detail,  yet  soberly,  the 
success  or  failure  of  missions  confided  to  them 
and  his  own  emotions  in  No-man’s  land.  As 
he  crawls  through  the  flooded  sedtors  under 
fire  from  machine  guns,  he  recalls  enviously 
an  illustration  used  by  his  professor  of 
mathematics:  “des  etres  a  deux  dimensions, 
infiniment  plats,  se  mouvant  sur  le  plan  sans 
jamais  en  sortir.”  The  role  of  the  patrols,  which 
has  not  before  received  its  meed  of  honor  from 
war  chroniclers,  was  not  only  reconnoitering 
advance  posts  of  the  enemy  and  bringing  in 
occasional  prisoners  for  cross-examination,  but 
to  keep  up  the  morale  of  the  troops  during  the 
long  months  of  trench  dreariness.  “Ils  avaient 
servi  a  entretenir  dans  notre  armee  I’esprit 
combattif  et  I’esprit  de  sacrifice.” — Benj.  M. 
Woodbridge.  Re^  College. 

•  Pierre  Waltz.  Le  monde  egeen  avant  les 
grecs.  Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1934.  206 

pages.  10.50  francs. — “Vulgariser  sans  abais- 
ser”  is  the  dignified  slogan  of  the  series  in 
which  this  modeSt  volume  appears.  It  is  a 
clear,  concise  and  popular  survey  of  Aegean 
civilization  including  brief  chapters  on  the 
hiAory,  chronology,  private,  economic,  ar- 
ti^ic,  religious  and  social  life  of  the  pre-Greeks, 
presented  without  deviation  from  the  e^b- 
lished  results  of  archaeological  research  and 
with  typically  Gallic  compression.  The  volume 
is  indicative  of  a  growing  popular  intere^ 
in  a  civilization  variously  called  Minoan, 
Cretan,  Aegean  or  pre-Greek,  which  has 
been  discovered  only  within  the  laA  f(Mty 
years.  The  usefulness  of  the  book  for  laymen 
is  increased  by  a  short  bibliography,  several 
small  plates  and  a  chronological  table. — L. 
Robert  Lind.  Wabash  College. 
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•  Henry  Bordeaux.  T^ouvelle  et  Vieille 
France:  Vne  Missicm  au  Canada.  Paris. 

Plon.  1934.  238  pages.  12  francs. — A  good' 
will  mission  to  Canada,  in  celebration  of 
Jacques  Cartier's  discovery,  400  years  ago. 
Bordeaux  was  the  right  man  to  send — along 
with  a  hundred  others;  for  French  Canada  is 
a  country  after  the  heart  of  the  conservative. 
Catholic  Academician.  Good  reporting,  min' 
gled  with  hiAorical  sketches.  Two  brief  chap' 
ters  on  Louis  Hcmon,  of  Maria  Chapdelaine 
fame,  whose  tomb  can  not  be  identified.  Writ' 
ten  in  the  easy  fftyle  (d'une  banalite  distin' 
guee),  which  is  Bordeaux's  trade'inark.  A  good 
little  book,  recommended  to  all  fanatical  ad' 
mirers  of  Henry  Bordeaux,  “et  non  aultres." — 
Albert  Gu^ard.  Stanford  University. 

•  H.  Bottu.  Aperts  d'Afrique  en 
tricTTie  Vitesse.  Paris.  Laboratoires  Bottu. 

1934. 1 10  pages. — The  author  and  three  other 
Frenchmen  make  a  hunting  trip  into  central 
Africa  by  auto,  covering  nearly  10,000  miles 
in  seventy-one  days,  although  only  sixteen  of 
these  were  sp>ent  in  hunting. 

The  author,  a  chemiA  as  well  as  botanic, 
makes  some  very  intere^ing  observations 
concerning  the  territory  covered  on  the  trip. 
The  party  used  two  cars  having  gasoline  tanks 
of  130  gallons  capacity  each  and  carried  great 
quantities  of  food,  guns  and  ammunition,  wa' 
ter,  tents  and  other  minor  supplies.  They  cros' 
sed  the  Sahara  Desert  twice,  finding  several 
portions  so  level  and  free  from  ob^trudtions 
that  the  author  says  one  can  drive  at  fifty 
miles  an  hour  with  eyes  shut  for  an  hour 
without  danger  of  hitting  any  ob^cles. 

The  book  is  made  more  attra<^tive  by  num' 
erous  colored  pictures  showing  wild  animal  life 
and  the  natives  and  their  dwellings.  Forty-one 
days  were  spent  in  driving  the  10,000  miles, 
and  fourteen  days  were  spent  in  illness  and 
re^. — F.  C.  Tappan.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Henry  Casstville.  Pe\in.  Ville  Etemelle. 
Paris.  Fasquelle.  1934.  12  francs. — This 

volume  is  not  an  average  traveler's  haAy 
recording  of  ha^y  impressions.  The  author 
lived  for  more  than  three  years  in  Pekin  and 
grew  from  day  to  day  in  the  love  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  which  he  says  that  even  now,  when 
she  has  fallen  from  her  high  e^te,  she  is 
ftill  a  regal  or  rather  an  imperial  city. 

Being  an  arti^  and  knowing  the  hi^ry  of 
pa^  grandeurs,  Henry  Casseville  is  competent 
to  write  this  200  page  hymn  to  the  beauty 
and  the  charm  of  the  Mandarin  capital.  His 


descriptions  are  vivid,  his  comments  intere^- 
ing;  he  raises  some  intriguing  que^ions  on  the 
present  day  problems  of  China. — Jeanne  d'U- 
cel.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Edouard  Herriot.  Orient.  Paris.  Hachette. 
1934. — M.  Herriot  journeyed  through  the 

Levant,  Soviet  Russia  and  the  Baltic  republics. 
He  enjoyed  his  trip,  interviewed  intere^ing 
people,  saw  visstas  aureated  by  romance  and 
returned  with  this  convieftion:  “La  France  con- 
servera  son  rayonnement  et  ne  cessera  de  I'ac- 
croitre  si  elle  demeure  le  symbole  de  la  demo- 
cratie,  le  foyer  de  liberte,  d'egalite  et  de  fra- 
temite.” — T.  D. 

•  Maurice  Larrouy.  Eaux  Clacees.  Paris. 
Fayard.  1934.  446  pages.  15  francs. — An 

impressioni^ic  interpretation  of  the  ^tus  quo 
of  Manchuria,  Japan,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States,  based  upon  a,  doubtless  very  unpleas¬ 
ant,  journey  through  these  countries.  A 
sequel  to  Eaux  Brulantes,  this  satirical  account 
is  full  of  biting  pessimism,  mockery,  and  fever¬ 
ish  dissatisfadtion  with  all  not  prefixed  Fran¬ 
co. — Streeter  Stuart.  El  Reno,  Oklahoma. 

•  Pierre  Lhande.  LTnde  sacree.  Paris.  Plon. 
1934.  261  pages.  20  francs. — The  title  of 

this  volume  is  misleading,  since  the  author 
deals  only  with  the  southemmo^  tip  of  India; 
the  book  is,  in  fadt,  the  account  of  a  journey 
he  made  to  visit  Jesuit  missions  there,  and 
much  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  purely  local 
matters.  But  one  or  two  chapters,  on  Hindu 
psychology  and  on  the  Brahmins,  are  well 
worth  reading  and  are  intere^ing. 

It  is  a  Grange  paradox  that  although  their 
order  was  founded  as  a  militant  organization, 
the  Jesuits  have  consi^ently  shown,  in  Asia, 
America,  or  wherever  they  were  sent,  not 
only  tolerance  but  a  sympathetic  under^nd- 
ing  equalled  by  only  a  few  individual  mis¬ 
sionaries  either  Catholic  or  Prote^nt.  The 
Jesuit  missionaries  were  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion  men  of  superior  intelligence  and  broad 
culture,  which  may  explain  the  fadl.  Father 
Lhande  exemplifies  these  two  traits.  His  ur¬ 
banity,  his  tolerance  are  evident  in  his  grace¬ 
ful  ^yle  and  in  his  comments  on  the  Brahmins, 
very  refreshing  by  contra^  to  the  smug  atti¬ 
tude  so  typical  of  mo^  Chri^ians. — Jeanne 
d'Ucel.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Louis  Mouralis.  Un  sejour  aux  EtatS' 
Unis  du  Bresil.  Paris.  Les  Presses  Uni- 

versitaires  de  France.  1934.  330  pages. — A 
concise  book.  A  book  of  that  typically  French 
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school  of  thinking  and  training  which  makes  a 
German  professor  appear  almo^  lax  by  com' 
parison.  French,  too,  in  its  logic  and  its  Ob' 
jedtiveness.  French,  finally,  in  its  tolerance. 
It  gives  a  brilliant  survey  of  Brazil — its  racial, 
cultural  and  economic  and  political  problems. 
— Achmed  Abdullah.  New  York  City. 

•  Georges  Oudard.  Chasses  Feodales  d'Au' 
jourd'hui.  URSS,  Pologne,  Roumanie. 

Paris.  Plon.  1934.  248  pages.  12  francs. — 
Somehow,  I  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  the 
title  was  symbolical,  and  was  disappointed 
when  I  found  it  was  literal;  for  I  know  nothing 
and  care  less  about  hunting.  Yet  the  book  is 
of  very  great  interest  even  to  the  man  who 
has  never  held  a  (civilian)  gun  in  his  hands. 
A  ^riking  pidture  of  a  broad  belt  in  Ea^em 
Europe:  ^rangely  primitive,  almo^  prehis' 
toric  in  its  physical  aspedt;  hardly  less  primi' 
tive  in  social  conditions.  Sense  of  diredl  contadt 
w'ith  the  soil,  with  men,  with  bea^s;  and  of 
odd  sympathy  with  ail  three.  Evidence  that 
“social  type”  ignores  boundaries  and  forms 
of  government :  the  mighty  hunter  is  the  same 
under  King,  Soviet  or  cr>'ptO'didlator.  M.  Ou' 
dard  is  a  pleasant  man  to  meet. — Albert  Gui' 
rard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Jacques  Weulersse.  L'Afrique  Tiqire.  Pa' 
ris.  Fayard.  1934.  484  pages.  25  francs. — 

Once  the  French  did  not  know  Geography. 
That  was  a  long  time  ago.  For  half  a  century 
at  lea^  they  have  been  taking  it  very  seriously, 
and  doing  admirable  work  in  it.  A  farrago  like 
Van  Loon’s  would  not  have  deceived  even  the 
half-educated.  This  book  is  a  particularly  fine 
example:  well  informed,  well  thought  out, 
well  written;  with  many  very  clear  sketch 
maps;  but  no  illustrations.  Black  Africa  ex' 
eludes  the  extreme  North  (French  and  Italian 
Mediterranean  possessions,  Egypt,  Anglo' 
Egyptian  Sudan,  Abyssinia).  Encyclopaedic 
treatment:  physiography,  human  fadtors,  his' 
tory,  economic  resources,  problems  of  coloniza' 
tion  and  native  development.  Not  unduly 
optimistic.  Same  keenness  of  intelligent  sym' 
pathy  as  in  J.  S.  Huxley's  Africa  View.  But 
more  inclusive  and  more  objedtive.  General 
moderation  makes  indidtment  of  Boer  racial 
policy  more  impressive. — Albert  Gucrard. 
Stanford  University. 

•  J.  Wilbois.  Le  Cameroun.  Paris.  Payot. 
1934.  15  francs. — The  natives,  the  col' 

oniSts,  the  missions  and  the  French  Adminis- 
tration  are  the  principal  topics  which  the  au' 
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thor,  dire(fteur  de  I'Ecole  d' Administration  et 
d' Affaires,  discusses  so  amiably.  MoSt  of  the 
natives  of  the  Cameroons  (French  mandate, 
west  equatorial  Africa)  live  in  small  clearings 
in  the  rain'foreSt,  producing  manioc,  corn, 
bananas  and  various  other  vegetables,  with 
little  surplus  for  sale.  To  the  southwest,  near 
the  coast,  there  is  more  commercial  develop' 
ment,  especially  cacao  plantations.  Polygamy 
is  common  among  the  natives  and  is  accom' 
panied  by  a  lower  birth  rate,  a  point  which  the 
author  takes  care  to  prove.  The  impadt  of  the 
missions  on  the  natives  is  presented  in  detail, 
and  the  chapter  on  French  Administration 
presents  France  in  the  role  of  “tutor”  to  the 
country,  from  which,  nevertheless,  a  modeSt 
profit  is  obtained.  The  author  has  evidently 
made  use  of  numerous  official  reports  as  well 
as  first 'hand  observations. — Samuel  >(.  Diemen. 
University  of  Minnesota. 

•  Hubert  Gillot.  La  Pensee  de  Jean^Jacques 
Rousseau.  Paris,  (jeorges  Clourville.  1934. 

87  pages. — M.  Gillot,  a  good  writer  and  a 
conscientious  and  methodical  analyst,  has 
Struck  rather  deep  into  Rousseau’s  complex 
and  sometimes  disconcerting  personality.  His 
judgment,  on  the  whole,  is  severe,  perhaps 
too  severe,  but  he  has  enough  sympathy  for 
his  subjedt  not  to  be  misleading.  His  position 
is  half  way  between  that  of  Professor  Albert 
Schinz,  who  is  possibly  a  Uttle  too  far  over  on 
the  side  of  the  angels,  and  Baron  Seilliere,  who 
speaks  for  original  sin,  like  a  good  polytechni' 
cian. 

This  seems  to  the  present  reviewer  an  im' 
portant  essay.  It  is  an  accurate  description 
of  Rousseau’s  mental  habits  and  their  results, 
which  have  been  of  enormous  hi^orical  sig' 
nificance.  M.  Gillot  points  out  that  Jean' 
Jacques  was  a  classici;^  in  his  conception  of 
man  and  of  life,  in  his  insi^ence  upon  the 
harmony  of  human  faculties,  and  that  on  the 
other  hand,  by  his  sentimental  subjectivism, 
he  is  the  chief  source  of  romantic  decadence. — 
Paul  C.  Snodgress.  New  York  City. 

•  Emile  Gouiran.  Andre  Gide.  Essai  de  psy' 
chologie  litteraire.  Paris.  Crw.  1934.  259 

pages.  12  francs. — Within  its  Emits,  this  is  a 
good  book  and  no  doubt  deserves  the  praise 
which  Andre  Gide  himself  be^ws  upon 
it  in  a  prefatory  letter.  But  it  is  definitely  a 
Catholic  interpretation,  enlightened  and  ur' 
bane,  to  be  sure,  but  quite  unable  to  com' 
prehend  Gide’s  ultimate  position,  his  accep' 
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tancc  of  Chri^ian  ethics  without  the  Christian 
metaphysics,  his  firm  convidtion  that  the  essen- 
tial  social  teachings  of  Christ  can  survive  only 
if  the  Church  is  de^royed. — M.  H. 

•  Henriette  Celarie.  Les  Fioretti  de  Saint 
Francois  de  Sales.  Paris.  Desclee  de  Brou' 

wer.  1935.  224  pages.  10  francs. — From  the 
letters  of  the  Saint  of  Annecy  the  author  has 
gathered  numerous  quotations  which,  Arung 
together  by  running  comment,  are  proposed 
as  analogous  in  inspiration  with  the  Poverello 
of  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi.  The  reviewer  would 
not  have  the  temerity  to  pass  judgment  on 
such  a  que^ion.  But  one  fadt  is  evident:  the 
book  itself  can  be  classed  neither  as  literary 
criticism  nor,  ^tridtly  speaking,  as  biography. 
One  may  recall,  in  this  connedtion,  diat  for 
a  number  of  years  Mme  Celarie  has  collab- 
orated  with  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  and 
that  her  work  there  has  been  identified  with 
the  recit  de  voyage  type  of  writing,  a  field  in 
which  she  is  quite  talented. — 1.  W.  Brocl{. 
Emory  University. 

•  Abbe  Alphonse  David.  Dilexit.  .  .  Dili- 
ges.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1934.  395  pages. 

24  francs. — Abbe  Augu^e  Petigat.  Le  Jeune 
vkaire  d'Aofte.  Paris.  Lethielleux.  1934.  96 
pages.  8  francs. — Isabelle  Riviere.  Le  Chemin 
de  Croix  du  Pecheur.  Paris.  Corr^.  1934.  12 
francs. — “Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart”  is 
a  phrase  that  sounds  rather  Grange  to  minds 
not  attuned  to  the  liturgical  language  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  though  in  reality  it  refers 
to  a  teaching  held  by  all  Chri^ians.  This  is 
that  the  dominant  trait  of  the  life  of  Chri^ 
is  His  love  for  man.  The  Abbe  David  presents 
new  and  striking  aspedts  of  this  popular  mani' 
fe^tion  of  Catholic  piety,  which  had  its 
origin  in  France,  and  there  found  some  of  its 
mo^  zealous  apo^les.  Among  the  authors  of 
the  readings  (“ledtures”)  are  Maurice  Bairw, 
A.  Rette,  Emile  Baumann,  Rene  Bazin,  Louis 
Bertrand,  and  Joergensen. — Ao^  is  a  town 
in  the  province  of  Turin,  Italy,  made  ^mous 
by  the  work  of  Xavier  de  MaiAre.  The  book 
traces  poignantly  the  contra^  between  the 
cloi^ered  regime  of  the  seminary  and  the  rude 
experiences  awaiting  the  zealous  levite  in  a 
hard,  matter of-fiidt  world. — Another  favorite 
“devotion,”  often  performed  in  Catholic 
churches  during  the  Lenten  season,  is  the 
Way  of  the  Cross.  But  Isabelle  Riviere  has 
given  a  modem,  pradtical  turn  to  refledtions  on 
the  Via  Dolorosa.  These  considerations  revolve 
about  one  line  of  a  splendid  liturgical  hymn. 
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Hail,  O  Cross,  our  only  hope.  In  these  days 
of  little  faith  it  is  encouraging  to  see  that  such 
a  solid  little  book  of  spiritual  meditation  is 
already  in  its  third  edition. — Albert  Muntsch, 
S.  J.,  St.  Louis  University. 

•  Alfred  Loisy.  T  a't'il  deux  sources  de  la 
Religion  et  de  la  Morale?  Paris.  Nourry. 

1934.  224  pages.  10  francs. — This  second  edi' 
tion  is  twenty  pages  larger  than  the  fir^t 
(1933).  M.  Loisy  has  added  a  paragraph,  or 
expanded  one  here  and  there,  in  nearly  every 
chapter.  Among  the  additions  is  this  reference 
to  M.  Bergson’s  work,  Les  Deux  Sources  de  la 
Morale  et  de  la  Religion: 

“To  be  sure,  M.  Bergson  has  scrutinized 
profoundly,  perhaps  more  profoundly  than 
any  philosopher  before  him,  the  essential 
problem  of  religion  and  morality;  but  the 
author  of  these  lines  has  lived  that  problem, 
and  it  may  be  that  he,  too,  will  be  allowed  a 
word.” 

So  he  should,  indeed.  For  M.  Loisy 's  is  a 
very  eloquent  and  in^mdtive  word. — Paul 
C.  Sruxigress.  New  York  City. 

•  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Avant  le  grand 
silence.  Paris.  Bibliotheque  Charpentier. 

1934.  248  pages. — The  celebrated  Belgian 
playwright  and  philosopher  is  seventy'three 
years  old.  This  is  a  volume  of  brief  pensees  of 
an  old  man  at  the  close  of  his  career.  There  is 
deism  and  much  misanthropy  in  these  pages. 
The  influence  of  Bergson,  of  the  Stoics,  and 
of  the  Vedas  is  evident  throughout.  Maeter' 
linck  is  not  a  materials ;  he  believes  in  cob 
leeftive  immortality;  but  he  has  grown  more 
bitter  than  in  his  early  works. — Urban  T. 
Holmes.  The  University  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Alain.  Les  dteux.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1934. 
25  francs. — Regardless  of  one's  agree- 

ment  with  the  ideas  set  down,  no  reader  will 
fail  to  surrender  to  the  charm  with  which 
this  philosopher  who  ranks  with  Bergson 
presents  them.  He  believes  man  inherently 
religious,  and  as  a  philosopher,  he  mu^t  take 
this  into  account  and  praise  it  for  its  beneficial 
efFedts.  Among  the  titles  given  to  his  chapters 
by  this  hardened  Freethinker  are  “La  Trinite, 
La  Vierge,  La  Confession,  Paques,  Noel,”  but 
in  moA  cases  the  titles  are  only  points  of 
departure. — L.  T.  S. 

•  Patrice  Georgiades.  De  Freud  a  Platon. 
Paris.  Fasquelle.  1934.  12  francs. — This 

author  is  a  resident  of  Ramleh  in  Egypt.  A 
^dent  of  both  psychoanalysis  and  Greek 
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philosophy,  he  believes  he  has  found  the  roots 
of  Freud’s  dodtrine  as  far  back  as  Plato.  When 
this  theory  was  expressed  by  the  author  to 
Freud  himself,  the  great  psychologic  was 
much  intereCed.  The  6rC  part  of  his  book  is 
a  minute  analysis  of  Freud's  dodlrine;  the 
second  is  a  marshalling  of  the  parallels  from 
Pbto.  Unfortunately  a  book  of  this  sort  cannot 
be  convincing  to  anyone  except  to  a  disciple 
of  psychoanalysis.  Many  of  the  parallels  are, 
for  me,  general  myCical  concepts  which  I  can 
End  elsewhere,  even  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  Georgiades  seems  to  despise.  In  other 
cases  the  author  puts  an  interpretation  upon 
Plato  which  is  not  generally  accepted,  although 
it  may  suit  his  thesis.  For  inCance  he  discards 
dehnitely  the  underCanding  that  homo¬ 
sexuality  was  tolerated  among  the  Greeks, 
that  he  might  equate  Plato’s  expression  of 
admiration  for  manly  beauty  with  the  “sup¬ 
pressed  desires’’  of  Freud.  The  occasional  com¬ 
parison  of  Platonism  with  ChriCianity,  to  the 
discredit  of  the  latter,  is  forced  (although 
the  reviewer  is  not  unprejudiced  here).  To 
say  that  the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  inferior  to 
Socrates’  prayer  to  Pan  (p.  191)  is  a  judgment 
in  which  very  few  will  concur. — Urban  T. 
Holmes.  The  University  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Leopold  Wellisz.  F^ix'Stanislas  Jasinsfp, 
graveur.  Paris.  Van  Oe^.  1934. — ^The 

son  of  a  Polish  poh'tical  exile,  Felix-Stanislas 
Jasinski  lived  moA  of  his  life  in  Paris  and  died 
prematurely  at  39  in  1901.  He  was  an  engraver 
who  reproduced  the  works  of  several  artbts, 
especially  those  of  Burne-Jones;  he  has  left 
also  a  few  original  engravings.  He  was  highly 
considered  in  England  but  was  less  well  known 
on  the  continent. 

This  very  handsome  and  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  volume  in  the  artbtic  tradition  of  the 
Van  Oe^  house  is  devoted  to  his  life  and  his 
work.  The  author,  a  faithful  friend  of  Jasinski, 
considers  him  a  very  great  arti^  who  had 
evolved  an  entirely  new  ^yle  defined  to 
revolutionize  the  art  of  engraving.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  accept  this  opinion  and,  judging  by 
examples  of  his  work,  to  think  of  Jasinski  as 
other  than  a  moderately  gifted  man  for  all  his 
conscientious  application  and  effort. — O.  B. 
Jacobson.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Roger  Ayrault.  Heinrich  von  Kleift.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Nizet  et  BaAard.  1934.  588  pages. — 

This  large  book  is  not  a  biography  of  the  usual 
type,  consbting  of  a  presentation  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  life,  interrupted  occasionally  by  a  dis- 
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cussion  of  his  works,  but  a  penetrating  syn¬ 
thetic  ^tudy.  The  author  divides  his  work  into 
three  parts:  1.  Le  Poke.  2.  Sa  vision  du  monde 
et  de  rhomme.  3.  Son  art.  By  means  of  a  minute 
psychological  inveAigation  of  Klein’s  works, 
the  author  has  succeeded  in  presenting  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  defnite  relationship  among  the 
great,  poetic  creations  themselves,  and  of  a 
similar  unity  between  the  personality  of  the 
poet  and  his  works. — C.  R.  Coedsche.  North¬ 
western  University. 

•  Roger  Ayrault.  La  Legende  de  Heinrich 
von  KleUl.  Paris.  Nizet  et  Bastard.  1934. 

118  pages. — An  analysis  of  a  large  number  of 
books  pertaining  to  KleiSt  including  important 
essays  taken  from  periodicals  extending  over 
a  period  of  110  years  (1821-1931).  A  very  in¬ 
teresting  piiiture  of  KleiSt’s  slow  progress  to 
recognition  and  ultimate  fame.  It  is  curious 
how  charadteri^ics  with  which  fault  was 
found  at  6rSt  became,  in  the  eyes  of  later 
generations,  exalted  merits.  In  time  KleiSt 
becomes  a  symbolic  figure,  a  prophet,  and  a 
moral  law  is  formulated  from  his  tragic  final 
hte.  These  various  attitudes  towards  the  poet 
and  his  works  result  in  a  “l^ende.’’  The  book 
serves  incidentally  as  a  bibliography,  although 
this,  of  course,  was  not  the  main  intention  of 
the  author. — C.  R.  Goedsche.  Northwe^m 
University. 

•  Charles  R.  Baskervill,  ed.  Pierre  Cringoi' 
re's  Pageants  for  the  Entry  of  Mary  Tudor 

into  Paris.  (6  J^ovember  1514).  Chicago.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press.  1934.  xxxii+43 
pages.  $1.50. — Professor  Baskervill  has  again 
put  ^udents  of  the  early  drama  in  his  debt. 
This  little  volume,  beautifully  printed  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  makes  accessible 
the  fifteen  folios  of  Cottonian  MS.  Vespasian 
B.  II,  of  the  British  Museum,  with  its  seven 
plates  illu^rating  the  scaffolds,  or  pageants, 
planned  for  the  royal-entry  of  the  Queen  of 
Louis  XII  into  her  husband’s  capital,  6  Novem¬ 
ber  1514.  The  editor  adds  in  appendices  a  con¬ 
temporary  account  of  the  occasion,  with  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  municipal  records  of  Paris 
relating  to  Mary’s  entry  taken  from  Frangois 
Bonnardot. 

Professor  Baskervill  is  corredt  in  finding 
that  “accounts  of  pageantry  offer  an  important 
source  for  social  as  well  as  cultural  hi^ory,’’ 
and  he  is  one  of  the  scholars  who  sees,  in  this 
fringe  of  the  drama,  a  significant  adjundt  to 
more  “literary”  forms  of  art.  Gringoire’s 
description  of  his  show  is  one  of  many  dc- 
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tailed  accounts,  both  of  French  and  English 
royal'cntries,  which  have  considerable  value; 
and  Mr.  Baskervill’s  comments  ^ress  the 
meaning  of  such  a  spedacle.  Such  Judies  as 
this  lay  a  valuable  groundwork  for  further 
inve^igations  on  the  connection  between 
these  celebrations  and  dramatic  technique. 
There  were  undoubted  influences  in  both 
directions  across  the  Channel,  from  the  early 
Bfteenth  century  onward;  the  royal'entry 
affected  the  civic  show,  and  vice'versa;  the 
civic  shows  of  the  seventeenth'century  Lon' 
don  were  planned  by  poets  whose  names 
figure  importantly  in  Elizabethan  drama. 
While  one  mu^t  not  forget  that  the  poet’s 
imagination  was  somewhat  limited  by  the 
necessity  of  using  properties  which  figured 
on  other  exxasions,  an  arti^  like  Gringoire — 
drawing  on  an  earlier  theatre — directly  or  in' 
directly  made  a  contribution  to  a  later  ^ge; 
and  ^udents  of  the  development  of  pageantry, 
and  its  relation  to  the  drama,  will  welcome 
this  contribution  to  their  field. — Robert  With' 
ington.  Smith  College. 

•  Yvonne  Boeniger.  Lamartine  et  le  senti' 
ment  de  la  nature.  Preface  de  Fortunat 

Strowski.  Paris.  Nizet  et  Bayard.  1934.  285 
pages. — One  might  think  that  the  laA  word, 
the  very  laA  word,  on  Lamartine  had  long  since 
been  uttered,  by  the  thesis'writers  of  the 
Sorbonne  and  elsewhere.  Any  one  who  be- 
lieves  this,  however,  is  advised  to  have  a  look 
at  Mile  Boeniger's  ^udy,  which,  for  a  thesis, 
is  unusually  impassioned  and  lyric  in  tone. 
Mile  Boeniger  is  a  disciple  of  the  late  EmeA 
Zyromski,  one  of  France's  great  teachers  of 
recent  years,  and  it  is  to  his  memory  that  she 
dedicates  her  work.  The  Preface  by  M. 
Strowski  is  likewise  something  other  than  the 
perfuneftory  article.  He  feels  that  Mile  Boe' 
niger  has  revealed  for  us  “un  Lamartine  nou' 
veau,  tel  que  Barres  lui'meme  ne  I’a  pas  con' 
nu.”  The  author  takes  as  her  ^rting  point 
Sieburg’s  fling  at  the  Frenchman’s  insensitiv' 
ity  in  the  presence  of  nature,  his  love  “not  for 
the  fore^,  but  for  the  garden.’’  She  finds  in 
Lamartine  an  impressive  refutation;  and  she 
endeavors  to  interpret  the  poet  through  a 
modem  sensitivity  which  has  been  fed  on 
such  writers  as  Valir>',  Gide,  Prou^,  Claudel, 
Nietzsche  and  Bergson. — Samuel  Putnam, 
New  York  City. 

•  Andre  Bruel.  Romans  fran^ais  du  moyen 
age.  Paris.  Droz.  1934. — Professor  Bruel, 

knowing  the  unfamiliarity  of  American  cob 


lege  ^udents  with  the  earlier  examples  of 
French  romances,  here  apparently  reprints 
six  Icdtures  given  to  Wellesley  College  girls, 
tracing  the  growth  of  French  literature  be- 
tween  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and 
gives  examples,  with  translation  into  modern 
French,  of  many  of  the  classics.  It  is  analysis, 
rather  than  a  complete  recounting  of  the 
Tories,  and  the  criticisms  are  for  immature 
^udents,  not  for  scholars.  But  for  the  type 
of  reader  for  which  it  is  aimed  it  should  be 
of  considerable  value. — W.  K.  ]. 

•  Les  Contemporains  de  Shakespeare.  Tome 
II.  Introduction,  TraduCtion  et  Notes  par 

Madeleine  Melcse.  Paris.  La  Renaissance  du 
Livre.  1934.  220  pages.  5.50  francs. — La  Re' 
naissance  du  Livre  devotes  four  volumes  to 
Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries  in  its 
series  Les  Cent  Chefs'd'Oeuvre  Etrangers.  The 
fourth  offers  admirable  prose  translations  of 
Marlowe’s  Doctor  Fauftus,  Massinger’s  The 
Portrait,  and  Shirley’s  The  SiSters  (slightly 
abridged).  If  this  is  a  feir  sample  of  the  collec' 
tion — and  a  glance  at  the  li^t  of  editors  indicates 
that  it  is — American  publishers  would  do  well 
to  take  notice.  Here  are  translations,  priced 
so  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all,  at  one  third 
to  one  half  the  price  of  the  average  novel,  and 
done  by  the  mo^  competent  speciali^s  avail' 
able.  Unless  traduire  is  to  be  forever  synon' 
omous  with  trahir,  such  work  mu^t  not  be 
intruded  to  hacks  whose  training  in  either 
language  is  doubtful.  The  introduction  to  this 
volume  is  a  ma^erpiece  of  scholarly  brevity. 
Here  is  a  single  casual  remark.  Mme  Melese 
notes  that  Musset’s  Barherine  treats  a  theme 
very  similar  to  that  of  The  Portrait,  and  re' 
calls  a  too  forgotten  article  of  Gandcrax  in 
La  Revue  des  Deux  Monies  (15  mars,  1882). 
The  resemblance  is  striking  indeed  and  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked  by  many  students  of 
Musset. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Rene  Groos  et  Gonzague  True.  Les  Let' 
tres,  tableau  du  XXe  si^le  1900'1930. 

Paris.  Denoel  et  Steele.  1934.  338  pages.  20 
francs. — Here  is  the  fourth  and  presumably 
concluding  volume  of  this  excellent  series. 
For  a  general  view  of  the  Arts,  Sciences, 
Philosophy  and  Letters  in  France  during  the 
la^  thirty  years  or  so  we  can  recommend  no 
sounder  nor  more  comprehensive  survey.  As 
for  as  Literature  is  concerned,  for  the  period 
covered  it  is  a  good  deal  more  satisfactory 
than  similar  Judies  by  Lalou,  Fay,  Cremieux 
and  Momet.  The  arrangement  is  by  genres 
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rather  than  by  schools  and  movements.  There 
is  accurate  and  intelligent  comment  on  over 
a  thousand  names.  Sketches  by  a  dozen  arti^s, 
including  Picasso,  Qxileau,  Rim,  etc.,  are  not 
without  intere^  themselves  while  a  “bio' 
bibliographical”  index,  lining  some  two  hun- 
dred  important  names,  is  a  particularly  useful 
adjunct. — M.  H. 

•  Madame  de  Lafayette.  La  Princesse  de 

Cleves.  Texte  etabli  et  presente  par  Ah 

bert  Gazes.  Les  Textes  Frangais.  Paris.  Les 
Belles  Lettres.  1934.  18  francs. — Under  the 
guise  of  a  hi^orical  novel  of  the  time  of  Henry 
II  the  Princesse  de  Cleves  is  of  course  a  pidture 
of  court  life  under  Louis  XIV  as  the  author 
knew  it  from  personal  experience.  Nowhere 
else  is  there  a  more  penetrating,  more  subtle, 
more  convincing  analysis  of  the  magnificence 
and  galanterie  of  those  days.  Mme  de  Lafryette 
has  the  bias  of  her  time  for  elegance  and 
noblesse,  but  beneath  an  appearance  of  ideal' 
ism,  there  is,  juA  as  in  Racine,  fundamental 
realism.  Exquisite  self-control  and  sense  of 
measure  only  heighten  the  effedt  of  deep 
feeling.  The  lives  of  Madame  de  Lafayette’s 
courtiers,  devoted  so  completely  to  political 
and  amorous  intrigue,  seem  very  empty  and 
futile  to  us  today.  They  make  abundantly 
clear  why  the  French  Revolution  came.  But 
the  motives  that  prompt  them,  their  joys  and 
sufferings,  are  very  human. 

As  in  other  volumes  of  the  Textes  Fran^ais 
series  the  editing  shows  literary  talent  as  well 
as  scholarly  care.  The  introdudtion  gives  the 
results  of  recent  publications  on  the  life  of 
Mme  de  Lafayette  and  contains  excellent  char' 
adterizations  of  both  author  and  work — L. 
£.  W. 

•  Henri  Peyre.  ^u'eil'ce  que  le  classicisme? 

Paris.  Droz.  1933. — An  attempt  at  a 

mise  au  point  rather  than  a  new  interpreta' 
tion,  although  the  book  is  by  no  means  lacking 
in  fresh  view'points.  An  introdudlory  analysis 
of  the  different  definitions  of  Classicism,  which 
to  the  author  means  the  literary  produdtion 
of  France  during  the  period  16601685,  is  fob 
lowed  by  chapters  on  the  Milieu  and  the 
Moment,  the  fundamental  traits  of  Classicism, 
its  ideal  of  art.  Classicism  and  the  Fine  Arts. 
The  volume  ends  with  a  very  intere^ing 
comparison  of  French  Classicism  and  the 
various  other  Neo^Ulassicisms. 

Some  features  of  the  essay  ^rike  the  re' 
viewer  as  particularly  good.  For  instance, 
its  insi^ence  on  the  necessity  of  under^nding 


what  we  mean  by  Classicism.  A  little  more 
attention  to  definitions  might  spare  us  some 
of  the  controversy  over  the  Classic  and 
Romantic  which  is  waged  with  such  great 
animation  nowadays.  M.  Peyre  emphasizes 
what  is  living  and  original  in  French  Classb 
cism;  imitation  of  the  Ancients  and  tradition 
are  of  less  importance.  Classicism  is  “recherche 
d'un  equilibre  interieur  et  profond,  serenite 
de  Partite  patiemment  applique  a  atteindre 
une  perfedtion  achevee  et  finie,”  a  goal  to  be 
attained  only  through  a  “lente  ennquete  sur 
nos  inquietudes,  nos  contradidtions,  nos  dou' 
tes.”  The  author’s  wide  acquaintance  with 
foreign  literatures  permits  an  objectivity  of 
judgment  that  French  critics  of  Classicism 
have  not  often  had.  An  excellent  book. — 
L.  E.  W. 

•  Henri  Davenson.  Fondements  d'une  cub 
ture  chretienne.  Cahiers  de  la  T^ouvelle 
Journee,  21.  Paris.  Bloud  6^  Gay.  199  pages. 
1934.  20  francs. — The  Cahiers  de  la  T^ouvelle 
Joumee,  like  L'Ordre  T^ouveau,  L'Esprit  and 
similar  publications,  represent  a  phenomenon 
that  is  peculiarly  French,  and  which,  one 
feels,  could  not  possibly  occur  outside  of 
France,  namely,  a  sincere  attempt  at  a  “revolu' 
tionary”  revision  of  contemporary  civilization 
and  sexiety  in  Chri^ian  terms,  and  sometimes 
through  an  attempted  admixture,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  of  Chri^ian  and  Marxi^ 
principles. 

The  objedtive  of  the  group,  we  are  told, 
is  “the  conception  of  a  milieu  in  which  the 
problem  of  the  intelledtual  life  and  of  culture 
will  not  be  unsolvable”;  the  animating  notion 
is  that  of  a  "civilisation  saine." — “What  are 
we  looking  for?  A  reason  for  living,  the  as' 
surance  that  our  life  will  not  be  spent  in  vain. 

.  .  .What  we  are  after,  to  be  precise,  is  a 
norm,  a  rule,  such  as  will  permit  the  setting 
up  of  a  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  civiliza' 
tions,  defining  their  wholesomeness  or  dis' 
eased  condition.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and  on  certain  points,  the  young  Catho' 
lies  agree  with  those  whose  attack  is  from 
quite  a  different  angle.  There  is  a  distrust  of 
the  snobiStic  art  of  today,  the  art  of  a  Codteau, 
for  instance.  These  young  men,  on  the  other 
hand,  feel  with  Curtius  that  the  older  human' 
i^ic  culture  has  broken  down  (cf.  the  views 
expressed  by  Johannes  Becher  at  the  recent 
AlbUnion  Congress  of  Soviet  Writers).  But 
they  rejedt  with  contempt  the  idea  of  art  as 
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a  game,  a  jeu;  in  that  case,  they  would  prefer 
life,  as  being  more  serious  than  art.  There  is 
a  criticism  of  the  Gallic  concept  of  Civib'zation 
(contract  the  German  Kultur,  a  point  which 
Curtius  has  brought  out),  a  rejection  of 
ethnology  and  of  the  “myth  of  unity," — a 
revolt  again^  Spengler,  as  again^  Gobineau — 
and  finally,  a  ^ress  upon  the  necessity  of  a 
civilization  shaped  by  a  metaphysic,  Chri^ian, 
Marxian  (so  M.  Ehvenson)  or  whatever  it 
may  be.  This  la^  is  to  serve  as  a  “principle 
of  cultural  revision."  The  necessity  of  a 
“mas8<lo(ftrine,"  if  such  a  revision  is  to  be 
effedtive,  is  emphasized.  The  civilization 
sought  is  to  be  Christian  in  inspiration,  the 
transition  being  marked  by  a  “rupture"  on  the 
part  of  the  young  seekers  with  their  miUeu 
(cf.  Maritain  and  the  Esprit  group).  There  is 
to  be  an  “ascetic  effort,"  and  something,  not 
a  great  deal,  is  said  as  to  a  “nouveau  moyen 
age."  Attention  is  given  to  the  effedts  of  all 
this  in  the  fields  of  science,  technical  pursuits, 
even  sports,  for  which,  along  with  diversions 
in  general,  the  author  admits  he  does  not 
greatly  care — he  speaks  of  them  tolerantly, 
and  touches  on  them  hastily  and  perfundtorily. 

It  is  in^rudtive  to  note  that  these  young 
men  arc  often  more  drawn  to  heretical  writers 
than  to  the  somewhat  too  orthodox;  they 
confess  that  they  prefer  a  Malraux  to  a  Mau' 
riac,  and  they  express  their  admiration  for  a 
Jean'Richard  Bloch,  while  lamenting  the 
error  of  these  writers’  ways.  They  feel  that 
Maritain  is  approaching  dieir  position,  and 
voice  a  rather  frightened  sympathy  for  the 
“revolution”  of  that  other  (Catholic  group, 
(the  Esprit  coterie),  for  which  the  MM.  Aron 
and  Dandieu  are  the  spokesmen. — ^Samuel 
Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  Ilarie  Voronca.  Patmos.  Paris.  Editions 
des  Cahiers  Libres.  1934.  79  pages. — 

The  extended  consideration  accorded  by  this 
reviewer  to  the  great  Roumanian  poet’s  work, 
in  the  Odtober,  1934,  number  of  Booths  Abroad, 
renders  further  comment  superfiuous  here. 
Merely  another  opportunity  to  make  his 
acquaintance  through  the  French.  Voronca 
is  the  mo^t  even  of  poets,  his  work  seldom 
varying  greatly  in  quality. — Samuel  Putnam. 
New  York  City. 

•  France  Adine.  Eve  et  le  Phenix.  Paris, 
^itions  Albert.  1934.  240  pages.  10 

francs. — Many  French  novels  about  Britain 
or  British  charadters  are  painful  to  read.  Eve 
et  le  Phenix  may  be  entered  as  an  exception. 


It  points  to  a  fir^t-hand  acquaintance  on  the 
part  of  its  author  with  life  across  the  Channel; 
there  is  nothing  in  it  to  offend  one’s  sensi' 
bilities  or  arouse  his  risibilities.  And  a  grasp 
of  the  Scottish  charadter  is,  it  may  be  re' 
marked,  rarer  yet  in  a  Gallic  novel.  Not  that 
the  present  work  is  by  any  means  a  serious 
one.  It  has  its  tritenesses  but  the  author’s 
talent  lies  in  covering  them  up,  and  in  making 
of  time-worn  elements  a  readable  tale  for  an 
evening  with  nothing  better  to  do,  so  that 
one  scarcely  realizes  until  he  has  gone  to  bed 
that  he  has  been  amusing  himself  with  well 
done  hokum.  The  ^ory  concerns  a  young 
laird  in  a  lonely  ca^le,  who  mu^  realize  his 
de^iny  by  fulfilling  a  my^eriously  discovered 
ance^ral  beheA,  which  lies  in  marrying  for 
love  alone.  The  scene  shifts  to  the  Basque 
country  in  the  Pyrenees,  where  the  anceAor 
who  left  the  injundtion  had  been  untrue  to 
love;  and  the  young  laird’s  lady,  of  course, 
has  the  same  name  that  the  other  one  had; 
and  there  are  charms  and  spells  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  The  book’s  moA  sub^ntial 
achievement  is  a  really  affedting  pidture  of  the 
hero’s  infeincy,  in  the  early  pages. — Samuel 
Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  Maurice  Con^tantin-Weyer.  Un  sourire 
dans  la  temphe.  Paris.  Rieder.  1934. 

241  pages.  12  francs. — This  author  needs  but 
little  introduction.  Domiciled  in  Canada  dur¬ 
ing  his  youth,  he  was  recalled  to  France  by 
the  War,  and  there,  at  the  age  of  forty  he 
became  a  writer.  His  be^  work  Un  homme  se 
penche  sur  son  passe,  received  the  (joncourt 
prize  in  1928  and  this  title  is  very  expressive 
of  his  point  of  view.  The  present  book  is  an¬ 
other  ^ory  of  Canada,  of  a  French  fadtor  and 
a  Canadian  “mounty,”  and  of  their  love  for 
a  woman.  The  tale  is  well  told  and  is  recom¬ 
mended. — Urban  T.  Holmes.  The  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

•  Lucie  Delarue-Mardrus.  L'Enfant  au  Coq. 
Paris.  Ferenezi.  1934. 254  pages.  12  francs. 

— Madame  Delarue-Mardrus  is  back  on  her 
native  heath  once  more,  for  which  the  gods 
be  thanked.  She  is  the  premier  novelist  of 
contemporary  Normandy,  and  all  of  her  Tories 
that  will  live  have  a  Norman  setting.  This 
simple  tale  of  a  gifted  Norman  farm  lad  who 
dreamed  of  a  different  type  of  adtivity  but 
whose  dreams  never  became  reality,  is  pro¬ 
foundly  sad  and  beautiful.  The  unfortunate 
roofer  of  the  title,  and  a  sickly,  precocious 
little  girl  from  Paris,  come  in  for  a  large  share 
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of  the  reader's  sympathy.  One  of  the  inci' 
dental  merits  of  this  little  jewel  of  a  Aory  is 
its  handling  of  the  savoury  Norman  dialedt. — 
R.  T.  H. 

•  Georges  Delizee.  Bedtitdillu.  Bruxelles. 

Les  Editions  de  Belgique.  1934. 189  pages. 

15  Belgian  francs. — Et  ego  in  Arcadia  seems 
to  be  the  device  of  M.  Delizee.  He  evokes  a 
tiny  village  in  the  Ardennes  whose  idyllic 
manners  are  menaced  by  a  corrupt  nwicur 
seeking  personal  aggrandizement  under  the 
guise  of  progress.  References  to  automobiles 
prove  that  the  time  is  our  own.  Beautaillis,  a 
kind  of  Walloon  Robin  Hood,  symbolizes 
the  glory  of  the  paA  and  thwarts  the  innova' 
tors’  wiles.  The  forest  and  the  free  life  of  the 
peasants  are  portrayed  with  true  epic  guAo. 
The  whole  book  is  redolent  of  Rabelaisian  joy 
in  life  and  punctuated  with  savoury  provincial 
locutions  not  to  mention  “les  mots  de  gueule.” 
The  herdier  of  the  village  leads  his  flocks  along 
pied'sentes,  a  girl  who  has  gone  wrong  seeks 
the  art  of  an  old  sorceress,  Sophie  la  macrale. — 
As  an  escape  from  the  miasma  of  much  con' 
temporary  fiction,  such  a  bold  attempt  to  re' 
create  Arcady  under  the  nose  of  this  ultra' 
modern  world  is  welcome. — Benj.  M.  Wood' 
bridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Roland  Dorgeles.  Si  e'etait  vrai?  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1934. 15  francs. — A  man's 

spiritual  Aatus  is  influenced  by  his  bodily 
condition,  and  there  are  bacilli,  kindly  and 
malevolent,  which  can  make  a  human  body 
over  in  short  order.  Hence  it  might  be  possible 
for  a  scienti^,  with  a  hypodermic  syringe, 
to  transform  a  bad  man  into  a  good  one  or  the 
reverse.  E.  D.  An  amusing  idea,  and  per' 
haps  not  entirely  frivolous.  But  even  the  gifted 
author  of  Les  Croix  de  Bois  and  Saint  Magloire 
has  not  muAered  ingenuity  enough  to  make 
so  que^ionable  a  .thesis  'credible,  and  to  com' 
mand  continuous  intere^  in  its  development. 
When  several  million  Frenchmen  are  inocu' 
lated  with  the  bacillus  of  virtue,  they  become 
so  bored  and  boresome  that  mo^  of  them  arc 
delighted  when  the  opportunity  arises  to  neu' 
tralizc  the  virtue  with  a  little  shot  of  devilish' 
ness.  An  excellent  theme  for  a  long  short, 
perhaps.  But  ennui  is  a  ^tic  condition,  and  a 
good  novel  muA  move. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Luc  Durtain.  Yagouta  aux  cavaliers.  Pa' 

ris.  Flammarion.  1935.  247  pages.  12 

francs. — Dr.  Andre  Nepveu,  who  writes  un' 
der  the  above  pseudonym,  is  a  well'known 


noveliA,  poet,  and  essayiA.  He  has  travelled 
considerably  in  America,  including  Holly' 
wood,  as  a  number  of  his  books  bear  witness. 
He  has  written  also  on  Russia  and  the  Baltic 
region.  His  novels  are  built  into  a  scries  which 
he  calls  Conquetes  du  Monde.  It  is  a  united 
picture  of  modern  civilization  which  he  drives 
to  give.  This  is  the  fir^  on  northern  Africa 
and  the  Moslem  peoples.  It  is  beautifully  done. 
It  would  have  been  a  great  loss  to  literature 
if  this  physician  had  not  realized  that  he  was 
also  an  artiA.  Yagouta  is  the  unwilling  bride 
of  a  wealthy  Bedouin.  He  loves  her  with  a 
simple,  childlike  devotion,  but  she  deteAs  him. 
She  leaves  him  often  and  always  he  swallows 
his  pride  to  wish  her  back.  In  the  end  she 
slays  him.  The  pent-up  emotion  of  the  Arabic 
people  is  portrayed  with  ma^erly  skill.  Dur' 
tain’s  opinion  of  America  may  be  quickly  read 
in  the  Virginia  Quarterly  VI  (April,  1930), 
171-83.  He  himself  has  been  the  subjedt  of 
some  excellent  articles  in  the  Revue  Bleue. — 
Urban  T.  Holmes.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

•  Maurice  Kunel.  Ada.  Bruxelles.  Les  Edi¬ 
tions  de  Belgique.  1934. — The  author 

has  chosen  a  frame  which  gives  an  clement  of 
timelessness  to  this  pathetic  ^ory  of  gypsy 
life.  A  poet  himself,  he  has  caught  admirably 
the  call  of  the  road,  and,  while  refraining  from 
abuse  of  local  coloring,  offers  sympathetic  in¬ 
sight  into  the  lives  and  manners  of  the  Ro¬ 
many.  The  opening  scene  has  the  charm  of  the 
idyll  of  Odysseus  and  Nausicaa.  And  Cas¬ 
sandra  is  there  too.  The  protagoni^,  like  the 
reader,  give  little  heed  to  her  prophecies  amid 
the  joys  and  triumphs  of  youth.  She  bears 
them  no  grudge,  for  if  her  vision  of  the  future 
is  unerring,  she  knows  that  neither  they  nor 
she  can  change  it.  At  the  end  the  troubadour 
mu^  forget  his  joyous  notes  for  the  sadness 
of  “Mais  ou  sont  les  neiges  d’antan.’’  Yet  the 
game  is  worth  the  candle,  for  this  is  romance 
of  high  quality. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College. 

•  Luce  Laurand.  Les  fils  d'or.  Paris.  Editions 
Jean  Cres.  1934.  2^  pages. — A  narrative 

embodying  the  quiet  but  none  the  less  intense 
drama  of  Aill-surfaced,  deep-moving  provincial 
lives.  It  is  a  ^ory  written  out  of  the  heart  of 
the  French  Catholic  bourgeoisie.  The  book 
has  a  charming  sheen  of  youthful  freshness. 
The  depidtion  it  contains  of  what  may  be 
called  the  soul  of  the  jeune  fille  is  one  of  the 
beA  to  be  met  with  anywhere.  This  is,  indeed 
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the  world  of  the  jeune  file,  the  world  seen 
through  her  eyes.  The  world  of  young  men, 
so  envisoned,  is  one  of  the  delightful  glimpses 
afforded.  It  is,  to  put  it  briefly,  rather  an  old- 
fashioned  novel  that  we  have  here,  one  with 
something  of  the  fragrance  of  the  late^  Duha- 
mel.  The  person  w’ho  is  vitally  concerned 
with  today  and  its  problems  may  be  quite  too 
6dgety  to  read  it;  he  may  even  6nd  it  ^uffy. 
However,  even  a  Communis,  say,  can  ^till 
look  at  a  cameo.  .  .  . — Samuel  Putnam. 
New  York  City. 

•  Charlotte  Lilius.  independante.  Bruxel¬ 
les.  Les  Editions  de  Belgique.  1934. 

197  pages.  12  Belgian  francs. — There  is  a 
sylphian  charm  about  the  work  of  Charlotte 
Lilms,  whether  she  writes  prose  poems  as 
Ainsi  chantaient  nos  dmes,  (see  Bool{s  Abroad, 
April,  1932),  or  tells  tales  of  her  native  Fin¬ 
land.  She  always  thinks  in  poetic  symbols,  and 
the  rapid  movement,  especially  in  the  shorter 
sketches  of  this  volume,  makes  some  of  her 
denouements  seem  at  fir^  melodramatic.  This 
impression  vanishes  as  we  read  on  and  seize 
her  method.  The  title  ^ory,  Indipendante, 
w'ould  be,  in  any  other  hands,  a  bitter  socio¬ 
logical  slice  of  life;  that  is  indeed  the  warp, 
but  the  woof  mingles  threads  of  gold  and  the 
whole  is  si^er  germane  to  Legende  at  the  end 
of  the  volume.  The  gem  of  the  collection  is 
La  }^uit  de  la  Toussaint,  where  all  her  powers 
have  full  play.  Mo^t  of  the  Tories  are  in  a 
minor  key,  but  sylphs  are  capricious  and  love 
variety;  there  is  delicious  humor  in  the  old 
Russian  tale  Lorsque  Trtsor  devait  apprendre 
d  parler. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Jeanne  Maxime-David.  Amelie.  Paris. 
Plon.  1934.  278  pages.  13.50  francs. — 

This  psychological  ^udy  of  the  loyalty  of  a 
simple  peasant  woman  to  her  peasant  em¬ 
ployer  and  lover — a  loyalty  so  great  that  she 
was  ready  to  commit  murder  for  his  sake — is 
rather  strikingly  told.  This  is  the  sixth  book 
by  the  author  and  yet  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
^udy  on  her  and  her  work.  Here  are  a  few 
feCts.  Mme  Maxime-David  loSt  her  husband 
early  in  the  War,  has  since  been  a  newspaper 
woman,  and  was  for  one  year  secretary  to 
Gemier  at  the  Odeon.  Her  first  Stories  were 
published  in  the  Bibliotheque  universelle  de 
Lausanne.  She  publishes  regularly  in  Gringoire. 
Marcel  PrevoSt,  while  director  of  the  Revue 
de  Paris,  gave  her  considerable  instruction  and 
assignee.  She  is  hoping  to  make  a  name  for 
herself  also  in  writing  for  the  theatre.  This 


book  Amelie  won  second  prize  in  a  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Paris  Temps  and  it  was  firSt 
published  in  the  pages  of  that  newspaper,  as 
a  feuilleton  — Urban  T.  Holmes.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Pierre  Mille.  L'Homme  qui  ne  savait  pas 

dire  “non.”  Paris.  Calmann-Lcvy.  1934. 

12  francs. — Three  Stories  of  Russia  during 
the  Great  War.  Pierre  Mille  could  not  write 
badly  if  he  tried,  and  he  never  concoCted  a 
Story  which  was  not  sympathetic,  gripping 
and  informative,  all  three.  But  in  the  title 
sketch  of  this  collection  the  realistic,  symbolic 
and  ironical  ingredients  didn’t  seem  to  mix 
perfectly.  The  other  two  are  better,  partic¬ 
ularly  LTmprimerie  d'Oumagne,  in  which, 
after  75  pages  of  vivid  but  unhurried  evoca¬ 
tion  of  life  in  a  smallish  Russian  city  with  a 
big  military  encampment  and  a  hospital, 
we  are  suddenly  plunged  into  a  myStery,  a 
thrilling  adventure,  and  a  ghastly  tragedy.  Yet 
our  kindly  conductor  manages  to  end  even 
this  grisly  narrative  with  a  smile. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Henry  de  Montherlant.  Les  Celibataires. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1934.  310  pages.  15 

francs. — The  cordial  hatred  of  three  old  bach¬ 
elors — two  of  them  brothers,  the  third  their 
nephew — for  one  another  is  the  theme  of  this 
novel.  The  sordid  details  of  their  dull  life,  of 
their  unbreakable  habits,  their  selfishness  and 
deliberate  efforts  to  trick  or  hurt  one  ano¬ 
ther,  are  woven  about  the  Story  of  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  incompetent  Leon  de  Coantre 
to  Straighten  out  his  financial  affairs.  Though 
none  of  the  three  can  be  called  a  sympathetic 
character,  Leon  is  pathetic  in  his  obsession 
by  the  idea  of  persuading  his  wealthy  Uncle 
Octave  to  provide  for  him;  and  the  reader 
is  much  more  distressed  than  his  family  at 
his  death,  hastened  by  the  shock  of  discover¬ 
ing  that  Uncle  Octave,  who  could  not  help 
him,  has  given  eight  thousand  francs  to  a 
foundling  asylum. — Olive  Hawes.  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

•  CoStis  Palamas.  La  Flute  du  Rot.  Paris. 

Stock.  1934.  221  pages.  24  francs. — 

“During  the  siege  of  Constantinople  by 
Michael  Paleologue,  some  of  his  officers  come 
upon  a  miraculously  preserved  corpse.  Stand¬ 
ing  beside  an  open  tomb  and  holding  a  fiutc 
between  its  lips.  From  an  inscription  on  the 
grave,  they  learn  that  they  are  facing  the 
body  of  the  emperor  Basil  II,  conqueror  of 
the  Bulgars.  As  one  of  the  officers  is  about 
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to  remove  the  flute,  it  waxes  magic  and  prO' 
ceeds  to  chant  the  exploits  of  the  heroic 
Basileus.” 

Palamas,  Greece's  national  poet,  uses  this 
^ory  as  a  theme  for  the  exaltation  of  hellenism 
throughout  the  ages,  and  the  twelve  epic 
chants  which  make  up  his  book  are  voiced  in 
a  clear  and  musical  language  by  the  translator, 
Eugene  Clement. — GermaitK  A.  Donogh. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Erne^  Perochon.  Les  endiables.  Paris. 

Plon.  1934.  240  pages.  12  francs. — This 

book,  by  the  writer  who  won  the  1920  Gon' 
court  with  his  ?{ene,  is  a  sequel  to  the  Barbe' 
rine  des  Genets,  noticed  by  this  reviewer  in 
these  columns  some  time  ago.  He  found  Barbe' 
rine  to  be  a  racy,  exciting  experience,  particu' 
larly  intere^ing  by  reason  of  its  lingui^ic 
richness.  Les  endiables  is  undoubtedly  equally 
good  in  its  way;  but — well,  a  sequel  is  a 
sequel,  after  all,  and  not  every  sequel  is  a 
Hucl{leberry  Finn.  Some  of  the  freshness  has 
worn  ofi^ ;  that  is  about  all  one  can  say.  There 
is,  also,  a  slight  repetitiousness.  But  the  profu' 
sion  of  idiom  is  there,  the  turbulent  aAion  of 
the  Vendean  War,  that  war  waged  again^  les 
Bleus,  “les  patauds,”  the  sorcerer's  spell  and 
all  of  that.  If  you  liked  its  predecessor,  you'll 
probably  like  the  conclusion. — Samuel  Put' 
nam.  New  York  City. 

•  Henri  Rainaldy.  Daxo.  Casablanca.  Les 

Editions  du  Moghreb.  1934.  543  pages. 

20  francs. — This  is  one  of  those  fanta^ic 
Tories  of  what  is  going  to  happen  in  a  fan- 
ta^ic  future.  In  the  present  in^nce,  the  date 
is  1957.  The  ^ory  ^rts  with  the  my^erious 
vanishment — kidnapping  or  what? — of  the 
entire  French  government,  including  the 
military  high  conunand.  The  protagoni^  of 
the  tale  is  a  psychically  bewitched  musical 
composer  by  the  name  of  Daxo,  accompanied 
by  his  fidus  Achates,  or  better,  his  Watson, 
one  Doifteur  Morange.  The  thing  goes  on  for 
543  pages,  which  are  very  well  done  if  you  care 
for  that  sort  of  thing,  and  which  are  juSt  543 
pages  if  you  don't.  Written  by  a  French 
journali^,  the  book  is  rather  sure-fire  ^uff 
in  the  genre,  with  plenty  of  movement, 
variety  and  theatrics,  and  with  the  to-be- 
expedled  dark  hints  as  to  European  political 
implications.  The  popularity  of  such  works  is 
doubtless  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  sense  of 
“anything  may  happen”  which  hangs  over 
the  Europe  of  today. — Samuel  Putnam.  New 
York  City. 


•  Paule  Regnier.  L'Abbaye  d'Evolayne. 

Paris.  Plon.  1934.  274  pages.  13.50 

francs. — With  her  usual  appreciation  of  in¬ 
animate  nature  and  with  a  greater  skill  than 
she  had  yet  shown  in  penetrating  the  depths 
of  a  woman’s  soul,  Paule  Regnier  has,  in  the 
French  Academy  Prize  novel  for  1934,  painted 
an  arreting  pi<5ture  of  Adelaide  Adrian,  a 
woman  who  could  not,  in  spite  of  very  sincere 
efforts,  say  as  did  another  of  the  author's 
heroines :  La  religion  remplace  ce  que  fut  pour 
moi  I'amour.  Adelaide  sees  that  the  happiness 
of  her  myftical,  re^less  and  yet  devoted 
husband  lies  in  the  prie^hood,  and  she  loves 
him  too  much  to  hold  him,  or  perhaps  she 
feels  that  by  trying  to  hold  him  she  will  lose 
him  completely.  The  progression  of  her  mental, 
emotional  and  spiritual  Aates  from  the  time 
when  at  the  beginning  of  the  novel  she  has 
no  real  belief  until  the  day  that  she,  as  well  as 
her  husband,  enters  holy  orders,  and  then  the 
agonizing  yet  inevitable  consequences  when 
she  realizes  that  her  faith  and  devotion  have 
been  by-produdts  of  her  love  for  her  husband 
and  that  she  cannot  worship  sincerely  or  even 
continue  to  live  without  him,  forms  a  narrative 
which  is  convincing,  moving,  powerful. — 
Martha  P.  Sanders.  Texas  State  College  for 
Women. 

•  A.  Roube-Jansky.  Le  Mariage  d'Hamle- 

tou;.  Paris.  Fayard.  1934.  12  francs. — 

J'ai  quatorze  ans  was  a  cruel  thriller  which 
won  its  young  Russian  author  considerable 
celebrity.  Rose'J^oire,  almo^  as  cruel,  con¬ 
firmed  the  impression  that  the  young  woman 
had  talent.  This  coUedtion  of  short  Tories  is 
milder  and  less  important,  although  there  are 
occasional  outbur^  of  the  same  hone^  vio¬ 
lence  which  is  the  author’s  trademark.  The  ten 
or  a  dozen  sketches  all  deal  with  po^-revolu- 
tion  Russians  at  home  or  abroad,  the  be^  of 
them  with  a  pitiless  drollery  that  spares 
neither  communis  nor  expatriate,  neither 
Russian  nor  non-Russian.  When  the  grotesque¬ 
ness  or  the  terror  mitigate,  it  becomes  evident 
that  Roube-Jansky  does  not  always  build  a 
credible  ^tory.  But  every  one  of  the  sketches 
is  lit  at  lea^  once  by  a  flash  of  her  titling 
realism. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Charles  Silve^re.  Le  nid  d'epervier.  Paris. 

Plon.  1934.  251  pages. — Tbe  author  of 

Prodige  du  coeur,  which  carried  off^  the  Prix 
Femina-Vie  Heureuse  for  1926,  has  here  given 
us  the  sort  of  excellently  told  creepy  tale  that 
keeps  one  up  nights,  in  spite  of  the  goose- 
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6esh  and  one’s  better  judgment.  No,  it  is  not 
a  crime  thriller,  nor  is  it  a  gho^  Aory;  it  hardly 
comes  under  the  heading  of  what  is  com- 
monly  known  as  the  macabre  in  6dtion.  It  is, 
rather,  the  kind  of  narrative  that  M.  Julien 
Green  gives  us;  the  atmosphere  is  not  wholly 
unreminiscent  of  that  of  Le  Visionnaire,  for 
example.  For  one  thing,  M.  Silve^re  has 
dra>xTi  an  unforgettable  portrait  in  his  Lenore, 
a  governess'housekeeper  who  is  a  model  of 
perversion;  and  the  fanta^ic  la^'century 
count  for  whom  she  works,  who  is  always 
skirting  beggary,  and  who  is  the  incarnation 
of  insouciant  selfishness,  is  almo^  as  good. 
The  central  figure  of  the  book  is  the  count's 
young  daughter;  and  the  thing  that  ^nds 
out  is  her  terrible,  all  but  unbelievable  isola- 
tion  in  the  world.  The  count  endeavors  to 
repair  the  femily  fortunes  through  a  rich 
match  for  his  daughter;  but  the  latter,  led 
into  it  by  her  governess,  becomes  entangled 
in  a  plebeian  liaison,  which  leads  to  tragedy 
all  around.  An  incredible  merry  widow  from 
Chicago  finally  saves  the  day  financially,  and 
marriage  form  is  gone  through  with,  the  count 
trading  his  title  for  a  settlement.  It  is  here, 
three-quarters  of  the  way  through,  that  the 
book  begins  to  fall  down.  The  end  is  soggy 
and  pieti^ic.  Le  nid  d'epervier,  for  all  of  that,  is 
worth  your  reading.  M.  SilveAre  is  a  noveliA. 
— Samuel  Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  Phihppe  Soupault.  Les  moribonds.  Paris. 

Rieder.  1934.  246  pages.  12  francs. — M. 
Soupault’s  late^  is  a  contribution  to  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  what  this  reviewer  would  term  the 
Celine  sicl^ness.  The  present  writer  has  called 
attention  in  these  columns  to  an  “Italian 
Celine”  in  Gino  Saviotti's  Mezzo  Matto,  and 
to  a  Spanish  one,  in  the  Uno  of  Carranque  de 
Rios.  The  current  volume  might  almo^  be 
described  as,  in  turn,  a  Gallic  “rewrite.” 
The  thing  is  spreading!  Traces  of  it,  this 
reporter  believes,  are  to  be  seen  in  such  a 
work  as  the  Tarabas  of  Joseph  Roth.  The 
dumb  individual,  in  a  dumb,  futile  and  mean¬ 
ingless  revolt  again^  society.  M.  Soupault 
follows  the  pattern.  Like  Sehor  de  Rios,  how¬ 
ever,  he  introduces  the  proletarian  variation, 
in  the  form  of  a  sudden  and  quite  uncon¬ 
vincingly  motivated  “conversion”  at  the  end. 

But  after  all,  it  is  not  so  surprising,  coming 
from  Philippe  Soupault;  seeing  that  he,  in  a 
manner,  may  be  said  to  have  ^rted  the  thing, 
in  such  noveb  as  A  la  derive  and  Le  bon  Apd- 
tre — or  better,  his  generation,  the  Dada-Sur- 


reali^  one,  did  so.  (See,  for  in^nce,  in  The 
European  Caravan,  Drieu  La  Rochelle’s  The 
Automaton.)  It  is,  summed  up,  little  if  any¬ 
thing  more  than  the  apres'guerre  defeatist 
(and  adolescent)  hangover,  the  same  sort  of 
defeatism,  in  essence,  that  found  a  bigger- 
scale  expression  in  Remarque.  Gorky  patly 
observes  of  M.  CJeline,  that  the  author  of 
Voyage  au  bout  de  la  nuit  is  “ripe  for  a  fir^ 
communion  with  Fascism.”  For  this  is,  as¬ 
suredly,  the  “Fasebt  unconscious.”  It  is  all 
very  sad.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  virus 
doesn’t  reach  America! — Samuel  Putnam. 
New  York  City. 

•  Andre  Therive.  Le  Troupeau  galeux. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1934.  280  pages.  15 
francs. — This  Aory,  a  mixture  of  ti^th  and 
fidtion,  is  in  the  usual  impeccable  ^yle  of  its 
author.  We  think  of  Therive  as  a  critic  and 
grammarian  rather  than  as  a  noveli^.  A  small 
flock  of  Swiss  Catholics,  after  the  ruthless 
de^rudtion  of  their  village  by  an  invading 
French  army,  wander  about  for  years,  led  by 
the  Abbe  Viry.  Eventually  they  are  given 
refuge,  again^  their  will,  in  Flanders.  They 
fell  from  grace  and  are  corrupted  by  the 
heretical  my^ic  Antoinette  Bourignon  (I6l6- 
1680).  But  the  innocent  mu^  help  atone  for 
the  sins  of  the  guilty.  The  good  Abbe,  strong 
in  his  feith,  is  de^royed  by  the  same  calamity 
that  overtakes  the  reA — a  calamity  brought 
on  by  the  guilt  of  one  of  his  former  followers. 
The  material  on  Bourignon  is  thoroughly  docu¬ 
mented.  I  am  not  so  sure  of  Therive’s  real 

thesis  in  this  book. - Urban  T.  Holmes. 

The  University  of  North  Ciaroh’na. 

AAA 

Dr.  Herbert  Schurla,  in  the  February  num¬ 
ber  of  Hochschule  und  Ausland,  Berlin,  writes 
an  article  to  prove  that  the  German  folk- 
discipline  is  not  militarism. 

“France  is  certainly  the  country  which  has 
known  the  mebt  dramatic  public  scandals, 
precisely  for  the  reason  that  the  liberty  of  the 
press  has  fevored  the  existence  of  independent 
organs  which  have  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.” — 
Juan  Andrade,  in  Leviatan,  Madrid. 

Ulenspiegel,  bi-monthly  magazine  edited 
in  Antwerp  by  J.  Rodolfo  Lozada,  Consul 
of  Mexico,  is  the  official  organ  of  the  “Asso- 
ciacion  Belgo-Ibero-Americana.”  It  carries 
articles  in  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese  and 
Flemish,  articles  which  undertake  to  interpret 
Belgium  to  the  Spanish-  and  Portuguese¬ 
speaking  countries,  and  the  other  way  around. 
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•  Hor^  Kliemann.  Wer}{zeug  und  Technif{  and  wisely  omits  the  antiquated  and  highly 
des  Kopfarbeiters.  Eine  Anleitung,  prak'  prejudiced  general  works  which  poured  from 

tischer  zu  arbeiten.  Stuttgart.  Franckh’sche  the  presses  of  all  countries  during  and  immc' 
Verlagshandlung.  1934.  154  pages.  3.80  and  diately  after  the  war.  But  in  an  appendix  he 

5.80  marks. — Once  there  was  a  serious  young  cites  some  fout'score  recent  and  relatively 

^udent  in  a  German  gymnasium  who  became  reliable  and  unbiased  general  secondary  works, 

intere^ed  in  hnding  out  the  beA  ways  of  together  with  the  eight  chief  periodicals  which 

organizing  his  ^tudy  material,  his  books,  devote  themselves  more  or  less  to  publishing 

exercises,  notes,  bibliography,  so  that  it  would  documents  and  articles  on  the  origins  of  the 

all  be  always  easily  accessible.  “Sy^em  for  war.  Fortunately  for  American  and  English 

efficiency”  became  his  watchword,  he  grew  readers,  he  indicates,  wherever  they  exiit, 

up  into  a  speciali^  in  organization,  and  in  the  Engh'sh  translations  of  non-English  works,  and 

course  of  time  he  compiled  a  whole  book  on  French  and  German  translations  of  works  in 

the  subject,  a  book  which  is  in  itself  a  marvel  the  Slavic  languages. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard 

of  organization,  with  paragraphs  numbered  like  University. 

a  hbrary  catalogue.  The  colledor  of  serious  ^  Fritz  Stimimann.  Das  ErSte  Erleben 
information  could  scarcely  ask  himself  a  Kindes.  Frauenfeld.  Huber.  1933.  6 

que^ion  which  is  not  touched  on  in  this  francs.— The  stated  purpose  of  this  book  by 

volume,  from  such  purely  external  matters  as  ^  children’s  physician  of  Luzern  is  to  present 

the  beA  size  and  color  for  cards,  to  the  mental  ^n  introdueftion  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the 

attitude  with  which  he  should  approach  the  child  from  the  time  of  birth  to  the  age  when 

books  he  reads.  It  is  all  dryly  (not  tediously,  child  can  walk  and  speak.  It  is  especially 
quite  the  contrary)  objective,  judicious,  vvritten  for  thoughtful  parents,,  nurses,  and 

sensible,  and  although  the  mo^  of  it  is  no  lovers  of  children.  The  general  point  of  view 

doubt  already  known  to  old  campaigners,  writer  is  that  the  mental  charadteri^ics 

there  might  be  scraps  of  information  for  any  q£  ^j^g  individual  adult  cannot  be  understood 
of  us.  And  it  might  be  worth  its  weight  in  unless  the  momentous  events  ofthefirSt  months 

gold,  or  at  least  in  silver,  to  some  of  the  young  i^fg  ^re  understood  and  evaluated.  From 

ones.  H.  K.  B.  experiences  as  a  physician  the  writer 

•  Alfred  von  Wegerer.  Btbliographie  zur  presented  a  case^udy  of  numerous  events 

Vorgeschichu  des  Welt^rieges.  Berlin,  from  the  moment  of  birth  that  condition  the 

Quadervcrlag.  1934.  4  marks.— A  very  con-  individual  for  life.  In  a  series  of  six  interesting 

venient,  up-to-date,  carefully  selective  bib-  chapters  many  influen^  to  which  the  child 

liography  of  the  origins  of  the  World  War.  i®  responsive  are  described  in  detail.  How  each 

Dr.  von  Wegerer,  who  already  as  editor  of  of  these  influences  affedt  the  growing  personal- 

the  Berliner  Monatshefte  has  done  so  much  to  is  set  forth  with  gr^t  insight  and  nn^r- 
clear  up  the  so-called  “war-guilt”  problem,  Ending.  John  F.  Bender.  University  of  Ok- 

has  arranged  by  countries  the  titles  of  the  lahoma. 

most  important  colledtions  of  contemporary  •  Die  Arbeitsschule  in  Sowjet'Russland. 
documents,  memoirs,  biographies,  and  magazine  Herausgegeben  von  der  Deutschen  Gc- 

articles  essential  for  a  scientific  Study  of  the  sellschaft  zum  Studium  Osteuropas.  Konigs- 
pre-War  period.  He  includes  some  900  titles,  berg.  OSt-Europa-Verlag.  28  pages,  large  odta- 
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VO.  1.15  marks. — The  Russian  school  syAem 
is  one  of  the  mo^  initrudtive  phases  of  Rus' 
sia's  enterprising  experimentation.  The  thin 
volume  before  us  is  a  manual  of  the  Russian 
Work'Sehool,  and  its  authenticity  is  assured 
by  the  fadt  that  it  has  been  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  A.  Lunatscharsky,  People’s 
Commissary  for  Popular  Education  in  the 
Soviet-Union,  A.  Pinkewitsch,  Redtor  and 
Professor  in  the  Second  National  University, 
and  other  educational  leaders  of  equal  im¬ 
portance. — H.  S.  H. 

•  Heinrich  Graf  Coudenhove-Kalergi.  Das 

Wesen  des  Antisemitismus.  Leipzig.  Pan- 
europa  Verlag.  1932. — The  author,  a  former 
Au^ro-Hungarian  diplomat,  treated  this  sub- 
jedt  in  a  dissertation  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  in  1901.  He  continued  to  elab¬ 
orate  on  this  theme  for  several  years,  but  died 
in  1906.  Almo^  thirty  years  later  his  son  has 
published  it  in  book  form.  He  added  a  chapter 
on  “Antisemitism  after  the  World  War”  and 
omitted  some  sedtions  that  are  irrelevant  today. 
Heinrich  Graf  Coudenhove-Kalergi  deals  with 
a  subjedt  which  has  di^urbed  the  ages  and  is 
Aill  leading  to  fiery  arguments  today.  What 
makes  the  book  valuable  and  raises  it  above 
the  level  of  mo^  works  of  that  kind  is  the 
high  degree  of  objedtivity  which  the  author 
tries  to  reach  and  his  attempt  to  do  ju^ice 
to  both  sides.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that 
he  was  himself  an  Anti-Semite  before  delving 
into  this  subjedt.  He  considers  anti-semitism 
to  be  basically  a  religious  issue  and  shows  the 
fallacy  of  all  attempts  to  explain  it  on  a  na¬ 
tional  basis.  In  spite  of  some  vagueness  and  a 
few  unnecessary  repetitions,  this  book  would 
undoubtedly  be  intere^ing  to  Jews  as  well  as 
Gentiles  if  translated  into  English. — A.  /. 
Prahl.  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

•  Josef  Magnus  Wehner.  Das  unSlerbliche 

Reich.  Munchen.  Langen-Miiller.  1933. 

3.60  marks. — The  author  of  this  little  book  of 
seven  orations  and  eight  short  essays  wrote 
Sieben  vor  Verdun,  one  of  the  numerous  Ger¬ 
man  war  novels  that  appeared  five  and  six 
years  ago.  In  that  work  he  struck  the  note  of 
the  Reich's  immortality,  and  that  is  the  main 
theme  of  the  present  volume.  Everything  in 
it  had  apparently  been  written  before  the 
triumph  of  Hitlerism,  for  in  mo^  of  the  pieces 
there  is  ^ill  the  confident  anticipation  of  a 
national  revival,  which  anticipation  is  however 
saturated  with  a  spirituality  unknown  to  the 
Reich's  present  leadership.  Anti-Semitism, 
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racialism,  paganism,  anti-clericalism — all  of 
these  are  significantly  absent.  To  Wehner  the 
Reich  is  a  metaphysical  idea  which  can  be 
fully  experienced  only  by  religious  men.  The 
State,  which  may  decay,  is  but  one  of  the 
Reich’s  many  servants.  The  immortal  Reich 
is  not  the  Fatherland  for  it  recognizes  no 
geographical  boundaries.  It  extends  into  the 
cosmos,  from  which  its  mission  comes.  The 
State  which  serves  the  Reich  cannot  be  a  mere 
imitation  of  Italian  Fascism. 

It  would  seem  that  the  author  wants  a 
greater  and  finer  totality  of  life  than  that 
which  is  vouchsafed  by  frie  totalitarian  ^tate. 
He  is  endowed  with  spiritual  vision,  an  exu¬ 
berant  imagination  and  a  delicate  feeling  for 
nature.  Sometimes  he  shows  a  lack  of  sanity 
and  sobriety,  again  there  are  winged  words 
like  the  following  which  are  not  the  product 
of  ordinary  refleeftion:  “Durch  den  Dichter  hat 
cin  Volk  teil  am  Gei^e.  ...  In  den  Dichtem 
hort  das  Volk  sich  selb^t  in  seiner  Tiefe  und 
Schonheit  reden.  .  .  .  Gott  lasA  sich  nicht  be- 
weisen,  er  fordert  den  personlichen  Einsatz. . . . 
Wir  sind  Gefasse,  in  denen  sich  das  Uber- 

machtige,  Gott,  erfallt _ Worunter  ich  leide, 

das  i^  die  schwindende  Frommigkeit  dcr 
Welt.  .  .  .  Wenn  die  Lebendigen  versagen, 
musz  man  sich  mit  den  Toten  verbinden.” — 
W.  A.  W. 

•  Arnold  Zweig.  Bilanz  der  deutschen  Ju' 
denheit  1933.  Am^rdam.  Querido.  1934. 
— This  “Bilanz”  goes  over  ground  often 
plowed  before.  Heinrich  Mann  was  more 
eloquently  abusive  of  Hitlerism  in  Der  Hass, 
and  books  like  Myerson  and  Goldberg's  The 
German  Jew  have  recited  the  accomplishment 
of  the  Reichsjuden.  As  frir  as  general  considera¬ 
tions  go,  there  is  little  more  to  be  said  on  the 
subjedt;  but  Arnold  Zweig's  book  has  more 
information  than  the  earlier  ones.  It  is  almo^ 
a  German  Jewish  encyclopedia  for  the  year 
1933,  with  valuable  chapters  on  what  we  know 
of  races,  on  why  groups  of  men  adt  differently 
from  individuals  (and  more  idiotically),  on 
why  the  Lord  made  Jews,  on  Mein  Kampf, 
on  the  Half-Jews,  on  Zionism,  on  the  Jewish 
contributions  to  culture,  on  (very  intere^ing, 
too)  the  Christian  roots  of  anti-Semitism.  And 
in  conclusion:  “Wir  (the  Jews)  wollen  weiter 
unsere  Pflicht  tun,  auf  der  linl^en  Seite  der 
Welt  fechten  (reviewer’s  italics)  und  das  Heer 
derer  ^tiirken,  die  hinter  sich  alle  schop- 
ferischen  Gei^r  der  Menschheit  spiiren, 
vor  sich  aber  dcr  Chaos,  welches  in  Kosmos 
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zu  verwandeln  wahrscheinlich  der  Sinn  der 
merkwurdigen  Tatsache  i^,  dass  auf  dem  Pla' 
ncten  Erdc  etwas  so  Seltsames  ent^nd  wie 
ihre  graue  Hirnrinde,  das  Menschengeschlecht, 
Trager  der  Vernunft.” — R.  T.  H. 

•  Willy  Andreas.  Kiimpfe  um  Voll^  und 
Reich.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-An' 

Aalt.  1934.  290  pages.  6.80  marks. — The  au' 
thor,  head  of  the  hi^ory  department  at  the 
University  of  Heidelberg,  has  here  collected 
some  of  his  speeches  and  articles  pertaining 
to  German  uniheation.  The  work,  which  is 
very  ably  done  and  well  documented,  shows 
a  truly  unbiased  opinion  and  ought  to  be  of 
intere^  not  only  to  historians  but  to  Students 
of  German  culture  as  well;  the  Style  is  rehned 
and  lively.  An  index  and  notes  at  the  end  of 
the  book  are  of  aid  in  supplying  a  composite 
piAure  of  the  man  or  epoch  in  question. — J. 
Breitenbucher.  Miami  University. 

•  Dr.  Otto  Hoetzsch.  editor.  Aus  der  his' 
torischen  Wissenschaft  der  Sowjet'Union. 

Vortrage  ihrer  Vertreter  wahrend  der  “Russ' 
ischen  HiStorikerwoche,”  veranStaltet  in  Ber^ 
lin  1928  von  der  Deutschen  Gesellschaft  zum 
Studium  Osteuropas.  Konigsberg.  OSt-Europa' 
Verlag.  212  pages  and  a  table.  8  marks. — A 
companion  work  to  the  admirable  colledtion 
Die  ?^aturwissenschaft  in  der  Sowjet'Union^ 
issued  by  the  same  publisher.  Marxi^  or  non' 
Marxist,  the  moSt  important  contemporary 
Russian  historians  are  here  represented.  M. 
N.  Pokrovsky  of  the  Central  Archives,  Mos' 
cow,  narrates  The  Beginnings  of  Russian  Ah' 
solutism.  Professor  Platonov  of  Leningrad 
examines  The  Problem  of  the  Russian  ?{orth 
in  Recent  Historiography.  Professor  E.  B.  Pasu' 
kanis  contributes  a  Study  of  Cromwell's  Mili' 
tary  Councils.  S.  M.  Dubrovsky  of  the  Inter' 
national  Agrarian  In^itute  of  Moscow  Stu' 
dies  Stolypin's  Agrarian  Reform.  Professor 
D.  N.  Egorow  of  the  Lenin  Library  in  Moscow 
presents  the  organization  of  The  Library  Sys' 
tern  of  the  Soviet  Union.  And  these  titles  give 
only  a  hint  of  the  wealth  and  variety  of  material 
which  the  large-ocftavo  volume  contains. — 
H.  S.  H. 

•  Michael  Prawdin.  Tschingis  Chan.  Der 
Sturm  aus  Asien.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche 

VerlagS'AnStalt.  1934.  237  pages.  5.80  marks. 
— This  is  a  moSt  extraordinary  book.  It  is 
based  on  most  extraordinary  sources:  two 
Mongolian,  six  Chinese,  three  Mohammedan, 
five  Armenian  medieval  books  form  its  bases, 
besides  an  extensive  modem  bibliography  in 
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German,  Russian  and  English.  It  is  extra' 
ordinary  in  its  content:  telling  of  the  creation 
of  the  largest  world-empire  ever  in  existence 
out  of  nodiing,  that  is,  two  friends  and  eight 
horses.  It  is  extraordinary  in  its  ^yle:  nothing 
overdrawn,  a  moSt  objective,  detailed,  sober 
account  and  yet  possessing  a  fascinating,  liter' 
ary  quality,  so  that  the  reader  is  completely 
made  at  home  in  a  very  Strange  world.  It  is 
an  exemplary  and  amazing  demonstration  of 
politicahmilitary  genius  and  power,  beside 
which  the  most  renowed  European  deeds  and 
chronicles  look  like  child's  play.  An  unforget' 
table  and  fascinating  accomplishment. — Gus' 
tav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Professor  Dr.  Karl  Stahlin.  War  der  1764 
getotete  Gefangene  von  Schlusselburg  der 

russische  Ex^aiser  Iwan  VI?  Konigsberg.  O^' 
Europa'Verlag.  32  odavo  pages,  several  fac' 
similes  and  other  illustrations.  2.80  marks. — 
An  item  in  Professor  Stahlin's  distinguished 
series  ^uellen  und  Aufsdtze  zur  russischen  Ge' 
schichte.  Stahlin  has  come  in  touch  with  docu' 
ments  which  enable  him  to  go  very  thoroughly 
into  the  question  of  whether  Ivan  VI,  who  was 
never  Emperor  except  in  his  cradle,  and  who 
was  deposed  by  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  was 
freed  from  his  captivity  in  Dunamiinde  near 
Riga  and  replaced  by  the  child  of  a  Swedish 
prisoner.  Lovers  of  myStery  and  intrigue 
will  find  the  Study  exciting,  and  ticklers  for 
the  carefully 'documented  will  find  nothing  to 
criticize  in  this  cautious  inve^igation. — H. 
S.  H. 

•  Maxim  Ziese  und  Hermann  Ziese'Bering' 
er.  Generdle,  Handler  und  Soldaten:  Ein 

Totentanz  der  Tatsachen  um  die  von  Gegen' 
uber.  Berlin.  Frundsberg  Verlag.  1934.  260 
pages.  7-50  marks. — This  “Death  Dance  of 
Fads  around  those  on  the  Other  Side”  is  a 
dramatic  German  account  of  certain  seamy  sides 
of  the  World  War  in  France  and  England. 
Some  introdudory  pages  discourse  on  national 
charaderiStics  and  the  deva^ting  efieds  in 
all  countries  of  propaganda  and  war  psychosis. 
The  first  “dance”  is  a  good  pidure  of  the  ter' 
rible  but  fruitless  Struggle  for  Verdun  in  1916. 
Then,  turning  to  England,  the  autliors  give 
Striking  Statistics  and  diagrams,  based  on  Scan' 
dinavian  sources,  of  the  great  quantities  of 
fats,  oils,  meat,  tea,  coffee,  and  other  supplies, 
which  English  traders  sent  to  Norway  and 
Sweden  and  which  were  then  slipped  into 
Germany.  These  supplies  prolonged  Ger' 
many's  power  of  resistance,  indiredly,  coding 
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the  bvcs  of  thousands  of  Englishmen.  The 
facfts  were  denied  in  Parliament  at  the  time 
by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Lord  Cecil,  and  Sir 
Alexander  Henderson  (later  Lord  Farringdon), 
but  are  now  admitted  by  English  hi^orians 
like  Admiral  Consett  and  C^pt.  Daniel  in 
their  admirable  volume  on  The  Triumph  of  the 
Unarmed  Forces.  Not  until  1917  did  England 
(and  America)  begin  to  put  an  effedtive  ^op 
to  this  aiding  of  the  enemy.  The  German  au' 
thors  sarca^ically  sugge^  that  the  English 
set  up  a  monument  to  the  “Unknown  Trad' 
ers“  as  well  as  to  the  “Unknown  Soldier.” 

Gen.  Nivelle’s  tragic  failure  in  the  1917 
offensive  on  the  Chemin  des  Dames  fills  the 
laA  third  of  the  volume.  While  admitting  Ni- 
velle's  fanta^ic  errors  of  judgment  as  to  the 
possibility  of  breaking  through  the  German 
line,  the  authors  seek  to  rescue  his  memory 
from  the  excessive  blame  subsequently  heaped 
upon  him  by  the  disappointed  French.  They 
insi^  that  his  chief  faults  were  that  he  placed 
too  much  confidence  in  the  French  soldier, 
that  he  greatly  undere^imated  the  German 
power  of  resi^nce,  and  that  his  subordinate, 
Gen.  Micheler,  essentially  disloyal  to  his 
chief,  should  share  much  of  the  blame  which 
has  been  so  ungratefully  heaped  upon  CJen. 
Nivelle. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

•  Theodor  Bohner.  Der  Schuhmacher  Cot' 
tes.  Ein  deutsches  Leben  in  Afrika. 
Frankfurt  am  Main.  Riitten  Loening.  1935. 
275  pages.  3  and  5  marks. — It  seems  a  little 
unfair  that  the  name  of  Heinrich  Bohner,  the 
indomitable  Gold  Coa^  and  (Cameroon  mis' 
sionary  of  whom  this  is  a  biography,  does  not 
appear  on  the  outside  of  the  book  at  all.  His 
son  tells  his  life  without  the  sugar'syrup  that 
often  adheres  unpleasantly  to  this  type  of 
book  (although  there  is  a  sentimental  pidlure 
on  the  jacket  which  we  fear  may  frighten 
away  some  unsentimental  readers  who  would 
have  enjoyed  the  book  itself),  and  it  was  a 
good,  manly  life,  filled  not  only  with  piety, 
but  with  courage,  honesty,  cheerfulness  and  an 
unhesitating,  cela'va-sans'dire  devotion  to 
duty  which  is  admirable.  The  lame  shoemaker 
from  the  Rhenish  Palatinate  became  one  of 
Africa's  great  leaders.  Moreover  his  industry, 
his  curiosity,  and  his  extraordinary  native 
gifts  made  of  him  a  remarkable  lingui^,  folk' 
lori^,  teacher  and  writer.  He  had  a  wife  who 
lived  as  coolly  ^renuous  a  missionary  life  as 
he  did,  in  the  intervals  of  bringing  into  the 
world  fifteen  children.  The  old  lady  is  ^till 
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alive,  in  Kaiserslautern  (her  husband  went  to 
his  reward  thirty  years  ago),  and  deserves  her 
book  quite  as  richly  as  he  did  his. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Giselher  Wirsing,  editor.  Kopfe  der  Welt' 
politil{.  Wesen,  Werden,  Wirken  in  der 

Dar^ellung  hervorragender  Kenner.  Miinchen. 
Knorr  Hirth.  315  pages.  32  photos.  4.80  and 
5.80  marks. — Thirty-odd  political  sketches  of 
contemporary  leaders:  Dictators  (altho’  a  sha' 
dowy  line  is  drawn  between  Di<ltatorship  and 
Fiihrertum);  military  men;  politicians;  high 
financiers  (J.  P.  Morgan  alone,  not  Basil  Zaha' 
roff);  diplomats.  A  good  inclusive  li^.  Mo^ 
Ariking  omission,  Stalin;  next  Barthou  (this 
book  was  written  before  the  Marseilles  mur' 
ders).  History  in  terms  of  commanding  per' 
sonalities  is  in  favor  again:  old  Clarlyle  would 
rejoice.  The  sketches,  by  various  writers,  are 
uneven,  but  keep  a  high  level:  I  do  not  know 
of  any  collection  in  English  or  French  that 
could  compare  with  this  one.  Treatment 
usually  fiiir — a  trifle  acid  in  the  case  of  Mus' 
solini,  whose  primato  among  leaders  is  re' 
sen  ted;  the  wor^  perhaps  the  mishandling  of 
Herriot,  a  kindly  man,  and  Benesch,  an  in' 
telligent  European.  Naziism  appears,  of 
course,  but  not  offensively.  Indeed,  Im' 
perialism  and  Pan-Germanism  are  rejected, 
in  the  name  of  Nationalism,  which  is  logical 
enough.  But  then  the  contributors,  almo^ 
to  a  man,  take  pride  in  rejecting  logic,  as 
“ideology.”  They  extol  “Holy  Faith,  which 
moves  mountains.”  Lovers  of  a  quiet  life  might 
prefer  neighbors  who  do  not  dream  of  moving 
mountains.  The  32  photographs  are  unusually 
fine.  Of  all  these  heads,  4  or  5  only  know  how 
to  smile;  and  Venizelos  alone  seems  to  have 
any  sense  of  humor. — Albert  Guerard.  Stan' 
ford  University. 

•  Bengt  Berg.  Tiger  und  Mensch.  Berlin- 
Reimer.  3.  Aufl.  1935.  192  pages.  4.80 

marks. — An  entertaining  book,  showing  the 
magnificent  animal  in  his  native  haunts,  with 
a  few  exciting  tales  of  hunts.  Tigers  in 
general  are  respected  in  India  and  are  con' 
sidered  a  help  to  the  farmer  because  they  keep 
down  the  numbers  of  animals  that  eat  his 
crops,  but  man  is  more  and  more  upsetting 
the  balance  of  nature.  The  population  of 
India  has  reached  the  immense  total  of  350,' 
000,000  and  is  ever  increasing.  The  inhabitants 
are  pushing  out  into  the  wilderness,  deAroying 
the  jungle  and  its  creatures.  Thanks  to  rapidly 
spreading  “enlightenment”  the  old  taboos  of 
religion  again^  the  killing  and  eating  of  ani' 
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mals  arc  disappearing  and  with  them  the  wild 
life.  With  their  natural  prey  gone,  tigers  have 
to  turn  to  domeAicated  cattle  and  in  some 
instances  to  man.  The  book  is  illu.4trated  with 
splendid  photographs  taken  by  the  author. — 
Margaret  M.  J^ice.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

•  Rudolf  von  Delius.  Die  Weltmdchte  des 
Geiftes.  Berlin.  Hoffmann.  1934.  130 

pages.  5.50  marks. — The  problem  treated  here 
arises  out  of  the  assumption  that  the  world  is 
already  a  unity,  drawing  the  mo^  ancient  and 
mo^  opposite  syAems  and  world  views  into 
an  Auseinandersetzung.  The  mo^  important 
and  articulate  ones  are  the  opposites  of  the 
Ea^t  and  the  We^t.  The  author  tries  to  formu' 
late  the  main  differences  between  the  femi' 
nine  and  the  masculine,  the  contemplative  and 
the  artiviAic,  the  universali^ic  and  the  in' 
dividuali^tic  spirit  of  Oriental  and  Occidental 
spokesmen  and  article  symbols.  And  it  seems 
that  he  does  it  on  a  rich  and  profound  back' 
ground  and  fund  of  knowledge.  Well  chosen 
documents  illu^rate  the  opposites  as  well  as  the 
“transitions”  of  Russia  and  the  United  States, 
which  is  represented  by  Walt  Whitman. — 
Guitar  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Dr.  Rudolf  Grisson.  Herrscherddmmerung 
und  Deutschlands  Erwachen  in  Wagners 

“Ring  des  T^ibelungen.”  Leipzig.  Adolf  Klein. 

1934.  214  pages. — This  dissertation  is  a 
profound  (gclahrt)  itudy  of  the  philosophical 
meaning  of  Richard  Wagner’s  major  work. 
The  author  takes  great  pains  in  demonstrating 
that  Wagner  anticipated  Germany's  “National' 
Revolution,”  and  that  he  hoped  “that  the 
entire  system  of  our  yearning  for  might  and 
hatred,  of  our  money  and  intere^  methods 
would  vanish,”  in  order  that  Wotan  and  Sieg' 
fned  could  die  gladly  in  the  expectancy  of 
better  times  for  Briinnhilde,  the  eternally 
youthful  people’s  symbol.  These  better  times, 
the  author  thinks,  should  be  somewhat  on  the 
order  of  the  “Rheingold’s”  primitivity,  which 
leaves  the  reader  puzzled  over  the  prospect  of 
a  retrogressive  humanity. — Siegfried  Wagener. 
Allens  Park,  Colorado. 

•  Wolfgang  Grobner.  Der  Weg  Aufwdrts, 
Ein  Buch  iiber  Religion  und  Welt' 

anschauung.  Wien.  Wilhelm  Braumiiller. 

1935.  254  pages.  7  and  8  marks. — The  Stand' 
point  of  the  book  is  an  aCtiviStic  and  anti' 
metaphysical  neo'Kantianism.  Which  means, 
that  it  reduces  reality  to  that  which  is  given 
in  experience  (sense'cxperience?)  and  demands 


that  philosophy  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  but  leave  the  knowledge  of  reality 
entirely  to  the  natural  sciences.  Personal 
life,  on  the  other  hand.  Strives  to  bring  about 
what  is  not  given,  but  is  the  ideal  self-realiza' 
tion  of  personalities.  This  devotion  to  value 
is  religion  (or  philosophy?).  It  is  a  sympathetic, 
but  immature  work.  Much  given  to  preaching, 
to  poetic  piClorializing,  to  moral  indignation 
and  lamentation.  The  Standpoint  is  not  thought 
through.  I  don’t  know  how  old  the  author 
is,  but  he  seems  very  young.  If  he  had  waited 
longer  with  publication,  this  flowering  prom' 
ise  might  have  become  fruit. — GuStav  Muel' 
ler.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Heinrich  Schmidt.  Philosophisches  Wot' 
terbuch.  Leipzig.  Kroner.  1934.  770  pages. 

4  marks. — This  is  the  ninth  edition  of  the 
dictionary.  The  eighth  appeared  in  1930.  The 
new  edition  has  grown  from  480  to  770  pages. 
The  new  articles  naturally  reflect  the  new 
philosophy  in  Germany  and  contain  handy 
references  to  the  national'socialistic  books, 
names  and  principles,  nordicism  and  racial 
ideas.  I  also  noticed  as  new  many  references 
to  the  logistic  movement  in  Logic  and  Epis' 
temology.  The  articles  on  Marxism  and  social' 
ism  and  other  such  topics  are  unchanged,  ex' 
cept  that  certain  favorable  evaluations  arc 
omitted  and  replaced  by  factual  Statements. 
The  bibliographies  are  lengthened  and  there 
are  more  portraits  of  philosophers,  among 
them  John  Dewey  for  example;  a  guide  for  bc' 
ginners  in  philosophy  is  another  new  and  very 
valuable  asset  of  this  edition. — Guilav  Muel' 
ler.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  ChrUtentum  in  Geschichte  utid  Gegeti' 
wart.  Ein  Quellenbuch.  ed.  by  H.  Schus' 

ter  and  W.  Franke.  Frankfurt  am  Main.  Mo 
ritz  DieSterweg.  1933. 371  pages.  4.40  marks. — 
This  thick  book  contains  an  unusual  wealth 
of  source  material  for  the  ^udy  of  ProteStant 
Christianity  in  Germany.  More  than  half  of 
it  deals  with  the  19th  century  and  the  present 
situation.  Since  the  book  is  mainly  intended 
for  college  instruction  in  ProteStant  religion, 
the  content  of  each  chapter  is  summarized  in  a 
number  of  questions.  With  regard  to  the  con' 
tent  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  new  edition  will 
offer  more  material  on  the  controversy  between 
the  ProteStant  Church  and  National'Socialism, 
on  the  German  Christian  movement,  and  cs' 
pccially  that  there  will  bc  a  richer  documenta' 
tion  of  the  historical  significance  of  Judaism 
for  the  development  of  Chri^ianity,  and  a 
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more  sy^matic  and  courageous  treatment  of 
the  Jewish  problem  in  present-day  Germany, 
which  is  certainly  of  more  acilual  value  and 
therefore  should  be  assigned  more  space  than 
the  comparison  with  Buddhism  and  Islam. — 
F.  W.  Kaufmann.  Sm’th  College. 

•  EWlesia  III.  Die  mitteleuropaischen  Ldn- 
der.  9.  Die  evangelischen  Kirchen  der  }^ie' 

derlinder.  1934.  5.50  and  8  marks.  10.  Die  evan' 
gelischen  Kirchen  der  Schweiz.  1935.  11  marks. 
Gotha.  Klotz. — The  plan  of  this  series  is  to 
give,  in  twelve  volumes  and  6fty  parts,  a 
complete  pitfture  of  the  present  ^tus  of  the 
Chri^ian  churches  of  the  world.  It  arose  from 
the  unihcation  movements,  and  has  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Oecumenic  Council  for  Prartical 
Chri^ianity.  Part  9  begins  with  a  survey  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  followed  by 
succindt  orientations  of  spirit,  dodtrine,  and 
hi^ory  by  representatives  of  various  denomina¬ 
tions.  In  a  second  sedtion  such  que^ions  are 
treated  as  home  and  colonial  missions,  social 
and  political  aspects  of  Dutch  Prote^ntism, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  churches  toward  public 
que^ions.  Part  10  carries  fifteen  articles  on 
the  hiaory  of  the  Swiss  Churches,  church 
con^itutions,  modem  theology,  church  music, 
and  religious  societies. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  ^udent  of 
pradtical  theology  can  do  without  the  scries. — 
F.  W.  Kaufmann.  Smith  College. 

•  Joseph  Roth.  Der  Antichrist.  Am^er- 
dam.  Allert  de  Lange.  (New  York.  Van 

Riemsdyck).  1934.  248  pages.  $3.00. — 
The  devil  is  the  Lord  of  this  world.  This 
Endpoint  is  at  any  rate  impartial.  It  is 
true  in  Russia,  where  the  Antichri^  openly 
destroys  religion  in  the  name  of  MarxiA  ma¬ 
terialism  and  physical  science,  true  in  Ger¬ 
many  where  he  has  twined  the  cross  into  a 
mocking  caricature,  true  in  America,  where  he 
resides  in  Hollywood;  he  reduces  people  to 
shadows  and  shadows  to  money.  He  even 
moves  palm  trees  from  place  to  place.  In  all 
countries  he  has  a  suave  fece  and  smokes 
cigarettes.  A  weeping-wet  ^ory.  We  hope 
with  the  author  that  he  may  be  successRil 
in  discovering  a  dry  place. — GuSlav  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  SchoIafttI(.  Vierteljahresschrift  fur  Theo- 
logie  und  Philoso()hie.  Herausgegeben  von 

den  Professoren  des  Ignatiuskollegs  in  Valken- 
burg.  IX.  Jahrgang.  Heft  4.  Eupen  (Belgium). 
Esch  fir*  Co.  1934.  16  marks  per  year.  4  marks 


a  copy. — The  present  copy,  which  concludes 
the  ninth  volume  of  this  quarterly  edited  by 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  St.  Ignatius  College  in 
Valkenburg  (Holland),  gives  new  evidence  of 
the  sound  scholarship  of  its  many  contributors. 
While  some  of  the  articles  are  extremely 
technical  and  of  intere^  only  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  Catholic  theologian  and  philosopher, 
others  are  of  wider  and  more  general  appeal. 
I  should  like  to  mention  in  particular  two  con¬ 
tributions:  Analyse  der  Hoffnung  by  Emme¬ 
rich  Raitz  von  Frentz,  S.J.,  and  Erlebnis'theolo' 
gie  und  MyStil{  by  Karl  Richstaetter,  S.J.  Both 
authors  are  well  known  to  students  of  ascetic 
and  my^ical  theology.  Von  Frentz's  article 
presents  an  arreting  psychological  analysis 
of  the  phenomenon  of  hope  as  it  manife^ 
itself  in  in^indtive,  social,  and  religious  life. 
RichAaetter  discusses  some  fundamental  as¬ 
pects  of  my^ical  theology,  speaking  in  favor 
of  the  concepts  of  the  French  school  of  A. 
Poulain,  S.  J.  in  regard  to  the  essential  nature 
of  genuine  my^ical  experience.  While  some 
representatives  of  the  older  religious  orders, 
such  as  the  Benedidtines  and  the  Dominicans, 
try  to  coordinate  the  mystical  expierience  with 
ordinary  contemplation,  mo^  of  the  Jesuit 
writers  agree  that  the  my^ical  experience  is 
not  open  to  all,  but  in  its  higher  forms  requires 
a  special  and  extraordinary  Grace,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  re^ridted  to  a  few.  The  controversy 
proves  that  Denifle's  saying  ^ill  holds  true: 
My^ical  theology  is  the  mo^  difficult  of  all 
theological  disciplines. — Kurt  F.  Reinhardt. 
Stanford  University. 

•  Gottfried  Bcnn.  KunSl  und  Macht. 

Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-An^lt. 
1933.  2.50  and  3.75  marks. — The  author  is  a 
physician,  expressioni^ic  poet  and  member 
of  the  present  German  Academy.  Certainly 
a  fascinating  word-arti^,  overrunning  your 
critical  sense  with  his  impetuous  passions  and 
his  unclear  feeling,  breaking  out  in  prophetic 
stammerings  and  trampling  furiously  on 
“Bourgeois  civilization.”  Interesting  qualities 
— from  a  distance:  rather  pitiful,  inspedted 
closely.  He  shows  that  ruthless,  cruel,  mean 
and  treacherous  power  is  the  reality  of  Greek 
life,  out  of  which  flowered  Greek  art.  Im¬ 
pressive  the  way  (second-hand  way)  he  puts 
it,  but  impressive  only  to  the  high-school  age. 
If  he  would  Study  Jakob  Burckhardt,  whom 
he  dares  to  quote,  he  would  find  that  this  art 
is  a  salvation  from  and  not  an  expression  of 
the  seamy  side  of  Greek  civilization.  I  think 
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the  beA  essay  in  the  book  is  the  speech  on 
Stefan  George,  where  artL<tic  form  and  moral 
discipline  are  seen  to  belong  together.  In  his 
autobiography  he  feels  obliged  to  prove  that 
he  is  not  Jewish. — Guilav  Mueller.  Univer- 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Herbert  Freiherr  von  Oelsen.  Tausend 
Jahre  deutscher  PlaSti}{  und  Malerei.  Ber' 

lin.  Walter  de  Gruyter.  1934.  3.20  marks. — 
It  was  not  this  author’s  intention  to  contribute 
a  new  interpretation  of  German  sculpture  and 
painting.  In  general,  he  gives  in  fifty  pages 
a  very  brief  ab^radt  of  Georg  Dehio's  Gc' 
schichte  der  deutschen  Kunil,  from  which  he 
quotes  very  liberally.  The  greater  number  of 
the  192  pictures,  too,  are  identical  with  those 
in  Dehio's  work  and  are  reproduced  with 
equal  care  and  perfedtion.  In  the  text,  the 
author  devotes  too  much  space  to  biographical 
and  other  fadlual  data,  while  he  negledts  the 
interpretation  of  works  and  the  cultural  back' 
ground  so  excellently  portrayed  by  I>ehio. 
The  pidture  of  the  development,  therefore, 
remains  somewhat  abitradl.  The  outlook  on 
the  19th  century  would  better  have  been 
omitted  entirely,  since  it  dismisses  the  arti^ic 
endeavor  of  more  than  a  century  with  a 
political  platitude.  In  spite  of  these  deficiencies 
the  book  can  be  recommended  as  a  summary 
of  Dehio's  work;  for  the  text  offers  in  succindt 
form  the  mo^  important  fadts  up  to  the  year 
1800,  the  pidtures  are  excellent,  and  the  price 
of  the  book  is  very  reasonable. — F.  W.  Kauf' 
mann.  Smith  College. 

•  Eugen  Ortner.  Albrecht  Durcr.  Deutsche 
Sehnsucht — Deutsche  Form.  Berlin.  Keil 

Verlag.  1934.  104  pages.  4.50  marks. — Sixty' 
five  good  and  well  seledted  reprodudtions  of  Dii' 
rer's  be^  pidtures  and  engravings  and  a  pleas' 
ant  binding  give  to  the  book  arti^ic  values. 
The  text  is  a  popular  but  solid  presentation  of 
Durer's  life  and  of  the  political  and  social 
problems  of  his  time.  Everything  is  in  good 
ta^e.  There  is,  however,  little  analysis  of 
arti^ic  form,  such  as  one  finds  in  Wolfflin’s 
book  on  Durer’s  art,  and  little  information 
concerning  the  hi^orical  content  and  occasions 
of  the  pidtures,  although  some  of  the  main 
phases  thereof  are  indicated.  All  in  all  a 
mode^ly  informing,  popular  book. — Gti^v 
Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Rembrandt.  Handzeichnungen.  Leipzig. 
Insel  Verlag.  1934.  64  pages.  80  pfennigs. 

— Richard  Graul  edits  48  reprodudtions  of 
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Rembrandt  drawings,  engravings  and  sketches. 
They  cover  all  periods  of  Rembrandt’s  work 
and  are  w’ell  arranged  and  in^rudtive  of  the 
maker’s  ^yle,  which  remains  the  same 
throughout  although  different  techniques  are 
used.  What  trikes  me  mo^  is  the  pidturesque, 
the  painting'quality  of  w*ese  “drawings”  as 
well  as  the  modernity  of  this  skilful  ugliness. — 
Guftav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Hans  Pfitzner.  Gesammelte  Schriften. 

Augsburg.  Filser.  1926.  Bander  I  u.  II. — 
A  fir^  reading  of  the  fir^  two  volumes  of 
Pfitzner’s  colledted  writings  leaves  one  with 
mixed  impressions  as  to  their  value  and  sig' 
nificance.  The  greater  portion  of  the  papers 
deals  with  various  phases  of  operatic  adlivi' 
ties.  There  are  two  articles  dealing  with 
ae^hetics  and  one  in  memory  of  Heinrich 
Kiefers,  a  friend  of  Pfitzner’s  who  was  ap' 
parently  a  phenomenal  celliA. 

Pfitzner’s  ^tyle  is,  for  the  mo^  part,  diredt 
and  intere^ing.  His  viewpoint  is  intensely  na' 
tionali^ic.  He  has  no  intere^  in  any  art  what' 
soever  outside  Germany.  And  within  his 
native  country  he  is  severely  critical  of  any 
show  of  foreign  influence.  This  leads  him  in 
his  later  writings  to  deplore  certain  adtivities 
of  the  Jews  as  representing  an  international 
trend  in  musical  ta^e  which  he  considers 
inimical  to  true  musical  progress.  This  atti' 
tude  probably  accounts,  in  part  at  leaA,  for 
his  being  hailed  as  the  champion  of  present' 
day  music  in  Germany. 

And  yet  he  is  by  no  means  a  musical  mod' 
emiA.  He  attacks  Busoni’s  Entwurf  ei-ner 
neuen  AeSthetil{  der  Tonl^nfl  with  con' 
siderable  acrimony  because  he,  Busoni,  was  so 
bold  as  to  sugge^  that  our  tonal  sy^em  might 
be  susceptible  of  further  expansion.  He 
further  resents  Busoni’s  intimation  that  after 
Beethoven  music  might  again  reach  similar 
heights. 

Of  course,  Pfitzner  is  not  really  the  cham' 
pion  of  present'day  music  in  Germany.  What 
he  is  championing  is  really  an  intense  national' 
ism  expressed  in  a  conservative  continuation 
of  the  classical  tradition.  The  portion  of  con' 
temporary  music  in  Germany  that  is  beA 
known  to  the  musical  elite  outside  Germany 
and  that  has  its  ardent  followers  in  consider' 
able  numbers  in  Germany,  is  the  more  radical 
music  of  Schoenberg,  Berg,  Hindemith  and 
the  like. 

The  topics  of  the  fir^  volume  deal  exclusive' 
ly,  with  the  exception  of  the  Busoni  article 
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entitled  FuturiAengefahr,  with  the  opera. 
Melot  der  Verruchte  is  an  essay  on  the 
importance  of  Melot's  role  in  Tristan;  Bart 
und  Biihne  is  a  sketch  in  the  lighter  vein  on 
why  the  villain  is  always  a  basso  with  a  black 
beard,  and  similar  problems;  and  the  remaining 
se(^tions  discuss  technical  items  in  conneeftion 
with  the  produAion  of  particular  operas 
such  as  Hoffmann's  Undine,  Weber's  Frei' 
schiitz,  Marchner's  Hans  Heiling,  and  the 
same  composer's  Vampyr.  In  spite  of  the 
limited  scope  of  these  writings  and  the  highly 
detailed  treatment  of  the  various  phases  of 
these  subjecfls,  there  is  a  surprising  amount  of 
incidental  material  that  might  prove  intere^- 
ing  to  the  general  reader  in  the  held  of  roman¬ 
tic  opera. 

The  mo^  serious  and  important  writing  of 
the  6r^  two  volumes,  and  Pfitzner  considers 
it  so  too,  is  the  division  entitled  Zur  Grund' 
frage  der  Opemdichtung  which  opens  the 
second  book.  Here  the  author  expounds  his 
theory  of  the  opera,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a  basic, 
inspired  conception  of  the  opera,  text  and 
music,  as  unified,  organic  whole.  Under  the 
heading:  Die  neue  Aefthetil(  der  musil^alisch' 
en  Impotenz  Pfitzner  develops  further  the 
idea  of  the  importance  of  inspiration  in 
musical  composition,  flays  the  notion  of  what 
Bosanquet  has  labeled  “diflScult  beauty," 
defends  German  art  again^  the  war  of  an¬ 
nihilation  which  he  is  sure  the  reA  of  the 
world  and  many  fadtions  in  Germany  are 
waging  again^  it  and  on  the  way  blames 
mo^  everything  and  everybody  from  jewism, 
communism,  and  American  jazz,  to  Woodrow 
Wilson. — Glen  Haydon.  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

•  Dr.  Paul  Kluckhohn.  Fruhromantische  Er' 
zahlungcn  II.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  (Deutsche 
Literatur  in  Entwicl{lungsreihen.  Reihe  Ro- 
mantil{).  1934.  7-50,  9  and  15  marks. — 
Two  narratives  from  Brentano's  Godiwi,  the 
whole  of  Dorothea  Schlegel's  unfinished 
Florentin  together  with  notes  for  its  continua¬ 
tion,  Tieck's  Der  getreue  Ecf{hart  und  der 
Tannhduser  and  Der  Runenherg — these  are 
the  five  pieces  in  the  second  volume  of  Friihro' 
mantische  Erzdhlungen.  Volume  I  having  pre¬ 
viously  given  us  Franz  Stembald's  Wande- 
rungen.  The  main  seledtion.  Florentin,  which 
appears  here  for  the  fir^  time  since  its  original 
publication  in  1801,  is  not  a  great  but  a  com¬ 
paratively  well-conArudled  romance.  It  is 


Wrongly  influenced  by  Wilhelm  KieiSler  and 
by  the  popular  aspedls  of  eighteenth  century 
novel-writing  as  well.  Its  anti-clerical  tend¬ 
ency  constitutes  a  Striking  contrast  to  the  later 
religious  ideas  of  Dorothea.  The  element  of 
romantic  religiosity  is  present  but  the  novel 
lacks  the  deeper  personal  aspedts  of  German 
Romantic  fidtion.  To  most  moderns,  however, 
it  would  probably  seem  more  readable  and 
more  understandable  than  the  four  pieces  by 
Tieck  and  Brentano. — W.  A.  W. 

•  Dr.  Arthur  Luther,  editor.  Alexander 
Puschf{in  in  seinen  Briefen.  Konigsberg. 

Ost-Europa-Verlag.  248  pages.  5.50  and  7-50 
marks. — Puschkin  is  less  popularly  known 
than  Tolstoy  and  Dostoevsky,  but  he  deserves 
to  rank  with  them.  As  letter-writer,  at  least, 
he  certainly  merits  mention  with  the  greatest 
of  the  Russian  masters.  His  letters  are  among 
the  vivideSt  and  most  charming  of  his  writings. 
He  writes  with  perfedt  freedom  and  spon¬ 
taneity,  and  his  personality  and  his  times  alike 
are  mirrored  in  his  fascinating  correspondence. 
We  see  him  in  contadt  with  his  friends,  we 
learn  his  readtions  to  the  literature  of  his  time, 
to  God  and  the  world,  we  catch  glimpses  of 
the  happiness  and  the  tragedy  of  his  marriage. 
From  amours,  carousals  and  duels  he  slowly 
grows  into  the  great  realistic  creator  of  whom 
Russia  may  well  be  proud.  Arthur  Luther, 
out  of  his  wide  knowledge  of  Russian  letters, 
supplies  the  correspondence  with  an  enlight¬ 
ening  commentary. — H.  S.  H. 

•  Johannes  Malthaner.  Die  Erlosung  im 
Mdrchen.  Heidelberg.  Heidelberg  Uni¬ 
versity.  1934.  94  pages. — German  usage 
distinguishes  sharply  two  types  of  popular 
traditional  narratives — the  Mdrchen  and 
the  Sdge.  Although  English  folklore  includes 
both  types,  it  has  no  good  names  to  distin¬ 
guish  them.  Typical  Marchen  are  Cmdrrella 
and  Faithful  John;  typical  Sagen  are  the 
Stories  of  demons,  ghoSts,  and  the  Devil. 
The  differences  between  the  two  types  are 
very  interesting,  but  they  have  not  been  often 
Studied.  They  supply  something  like  a  meas¬ 
uring-rod  for  discovering  the  development  of 
traditional  narrative.  Although  the  details 
of  enchantments  in  the  two  types  are  often 
similar,  the  fundamental  notions  of  enchant¬ 
ments  are  essentially  different.  As  we  might 
perhaps  expeA,  the  Mdrchen  preserves  a  more 
ancient  concept  of  enchantment.  The  Sage 
shows  the  influence  of  Christian  ideas.  Dr. 
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Malthancr’s  comparison  is  illuminating. — 
Archer  Taylor.  University  of  Chicago. 

•  Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  Briefe  an  seinen 
Verleger,  1906'1926.  Leipzig.  Inselverlag. 

1934.  479  pages.  7  marks. — The  complete 
edition  of  Rilke’s  works  in  the  Inselverlag  is 
enriched  by  another  volume  of  Rilke  letters 
to  his  publisher,  friend  and  patron  Kippen' 
berg.  The  poet  has  long  been  known  to  be 
one  of  the  6neA  letter-writers.  While  he 
abhorred  and  avoided  the  telephone,  he  wrote 
his  letters  with  a  loving  care  and  a  poetic  con' 
centration  on  the  moment.  The  present  series 
makes  no  exception;  there  is  no  letter  which 
is  not  written  in  the  6ne^  prose  and  the  mo^t 
sincere  integrity  of  feeling.  Especially  note- 
worthy  seems  to  me  the  war'period,  in  which 
Rilke  felt  that  breakdown  of  a  world  of  culture, 
dear  to  him;  he  goes  through  it  as  the  poet 
Camoens  is  reported  to  have  gone  through 
a  shipwreck;  his  work  in  hand,  keeping  it 
above  the  waters. — Guflav  Mueller.  Univer' 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Hans  Rohl  and  Arpad  Steiner.  Worter' 
buck  zur  Deutschen  Literatur.  Zweite 

Auflage.  Richmond.  Johnson  Publishing  Co. 
1931.  viii  -|-  279  pages.  $2.50. — This  is  Band 
14  of  Teubner’s  Kleine  Fachworterbucher. 
Articles  on  German  authors  range  from  two 
lines  to  two  pages  (Goethe).  Some  foreign  au' 
thors  are  included.  The  collaboration  of  Prof. 
Steiner  of  Hunter  College  is  especially  ap' 
parent  in  the  liberal  inclusion  of  American 
Germanic.  There  are  also  others,  such  as 
W.  E.  Collinson  and  Henri  Lichtenberger. 
Other  entries  are  Fachausdrucl{e  such  as 
Comedie  larmoyante,  Dramaturg,  Elegie,  Fami' 
lienrormxn,  fruhneuhochdeutsch,  Kursivschrift, 
Messiade,  Riigelied,  SchnadahupH,  Slang, 
Zauberspruch,  etc.  A  bibliography  covering 
four  pages  and  a  five'page  chronological  table 
from  Wulhla  to  Doblin:  Berlin  Alexander platz 
con^itute  the  two  appendices.  The  Worter' 
buck  is  a  very  convenient  little  desk  reference 
book,  which  should  save  the  busy  professor 
much  thumbing  of  more  ponderous  tomes. — 
Guy  R.  Vowles.  Davidson  College. 

•  Albert  Soergel.  Dichtung  und  Dichter  der 
Zeit.  Dritte  Folge.  Dichter  aus  deutschem 

Vol^ilum.  Leipzig.  Voigtlander.  1934.  231 
pages.  6.80  marks. — Those  who  wish  to  know 
what  writers  the  new  Germany  considers  its 
own,  may  find  an  answer  in  the  present 
volume  of  Soergel’s  great  work  on  the  history 


of  recent  literature.  Eleven  writers  are  ex' 
tensively  quoted  and  carefully  charadlerized. 
They  have  in  common,  that  their  writing  has 
its  roots  either  in  the  experience  of  the  war 
or  in  the  experience  of  national  unity  beyond 
classes  and  confessions.  They  also  tend  towards 
a  biological  world  view,  truAing  in  the  laws 
of  blood  and  inheritance.  I  seleA  some  of 
them.  Hans  Grimm,  the  author  of  Voll^  ohne 
Raum,  a  title  which  speaks  for  itself;  Erwin 
Guido  Kolbenheyer  whose  great  novels  from 
the  German  Renaissance  are  quite  in  line  with 
a  “Germanic”  race  mythology  and  whose 
philosophical  work  ju^ifies  a  biological  founda' 
tion  for  all  culture  and  its  differentiation  in 
“Stande” ;  Will  Vesper,  who  has  done  valuable 
work  in  the  German  medieval  literature,  which 
he  has  translated  into  beautiful  modem  prose, 
and  who  represents  a  religious  tendency  in 
national'sociali^ic  literature,  editor  of  a 
cultural  magazine;  Hans  Friedrich  Blunck,  who 
is  the  foremo^  representative  of  a  “Nordic 
renaissance”  and  who  is  at  present  the  head 
of  the  new  literary  academy. — GuJlav  Mueb 
ler.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Ina  Seidel.  Dichter,  Voll{Stum  und 
Sprache.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS' 

An^lt.  1934.  230  pages.  3  and  4.25  marks. — 
A  colledtion  of  essays  which  reveal  the  well' 
known  author  as  a  critic  of  life  and  literature. 
A  few  of  the  titles  may  indicate  the  wide  range 
of  subjects ;  Goethe  und  die  Frau,  Die  Lyri^erin 
Ricarda  Much,  Sinn  und  Berechtigting  des 
Preussentums  im  deutschen  geiftigen  Raum, 
Mein  Erlebnis  mit  Adalbert  Stifter,  and,  espc' 
cially,  the  account  of  the  genesis  of  her  be^' 
known  novel.  Das  Wunschl^ind.  Naturally, 
the  faA  that  the  author  is  a  woman  and  her' 
self  a  poet  of  note,  adds  greatly  to  the  intere^ 
of  her  critical  views,  although  she  warns  us: 
“Worte  iiber  das  Buch  aus  dem  Munde  eines 
Menschen,  der  selb^t  Bucher  schreibt,  sind 
immer  etwas  fragwiirdig, — ^ja,  fa^  anriichig.” 
The  topics,  the  poetic  language,  and  the  in' 
tere^  attaching  to  the  author  make  this  neat 
little  volume  well  worth  reading. — A.  E. 
Sol{ol.  Stanford  University. 

•  Marianne  von  Angern.  Junges  Mddchen 
von  ubermorgen.  Berhn.  University. 

1934.  235  pages.  4.80  and  5.50  marks. — The 
“young  girl  of  the  day  after  tomorrow,” 
energetic,  self-controlled,  clear  headed,  but 
with  a  warm  heart  for  others  and  a  ^rong 
feeling  of  responsibility,  rights  the  marital 
relations  of  her  parents,  disproves  an  Italian 
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impresario's  claim  of  having  “made”  her 
mother,  a  great  soprano,  and  reconquers  her 
own  fiance,  who  is  on  the  point  of  falling  a 
vid:im  to  her  mother’s  charms  and  the  impre¬ 
sario’s  inducements.  The  ^ory  shows  fine 
skill  and  concentration,  but  it  has  a  bit  of  the 
present  German  “brown”  seasoning,  which 
converts  the  individual  flavor  of  the  dish  into 
a  national  and  ideological  type,  thus  inserting 
into  the  world  of  fancy  a  foreign  element  of 
cooking  by  recipe — a  practice  all  the  more 
doubtful  since  it  di<fturbs  the  reader  with  a 
que^ion:  Speculation  or  conviAion? — Em£l 
Feise.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

•  Konrad  BeAe.  Das  vergnugliche  Lehen  der 
Doi^rin  Ldhncfinl(.  Braunschweig.  Wes- 

termann.  1934.  236  pages.  2.80  marks. — This 
h'vely  ^or^'  of  a  doAor  and  his  young  wife  in 
a  small  German  village  after  the  war  is  charm¬ 
ingly  written  and  full  of  humor.  Their  lack  of 
all  material  comforts  and  conveniences,  their 
encounters  with  uncouth  country  neighbors, 
the  doctor’s  loss  of  practice  to  a  charlatan  who 
sets  up  an  e^blishment  in  the  village — all 
these  difliculties  seem  for  a  time  in  danger  of 
overwhelming  the  young  couple.  But  gradu¬ 
ally  their  troubles  are  smoothed  out  and  at 
the  close  of  the  book  we  see  them  beginning 
to  find  real  enjoyment  in  their  new  life. — Elsie 
J.  McFarland.  Laurel,  Mississippi. 

•  Roland  Betsch.  Die  Verzauberten.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Grote.  1934.  282  pages.  3.50  and 

4.80  marks. — An  enchanting  Aory,  this  tale 
about  two  enchanted  comedians  who  after 
their  producer’s  flop  sally  forth  to  find  the 
magic  of  the  open  road  to  vagabond’s  paradise. 
The  ancient  German  wanderluA  which  is  now 
bottled  up  in  Hitler-Jugend  comes  into  its 
romantic  own  again,  and  the  Wandervogel 
heart  of  this  reader  rejoiced  at  the  jolly  care¬ 
lessness,  the  reckless  love  affairs,  and  drinking 
bouts  of  two  whose  red  warm  blood  ^ill  car¬ 
ries  in  its  pulsating  ^rcam  the  be^  poetic 
traditions  of  what  was  once — wandemdes 
Deutschland. — Siegfried  Wagener,  Allens  Park, 
Colorado. 

•  Hermann  Eris  Busse.  Bauemadel.  Roman- 
Trilogie  aus  dem  Schwarzw'ald.  Leipzig. 

Paul  Li^.  1934.  4.80  marks. — Bauernackl  is 
Heimatdichtung,  possibly  the  beA  product  of 
the  somewhat  turbulent  ^reara  of  recent 
German  creative  literature;  it  is  healthy,  in¬ 
vigorating,  reassuring.  Busse  presents  with 
real  artistry  a  multi-colored  pidture  of  peasant 


ari^ocracy  in  the  Black  Fore^,  their  prosperity 
and  their  woes,  their  proud  class-conscious¬ 
ness,  their  druggies  to  preserve  their  identity, 
their  gradual  pollution;  feuds,  quarrels,  war, 
shake  the  community  to  its  foundations.  A 
powerful  tragedy. — Louis  P.  Woemer.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Peter  Dorfler.  Um  das  l{ommende  Ge- 
schlecht.  Berlin.  G.  Grote.  1934.  4.50  and 

6.50  marks. — Dorfler’s  Apollonia  trilogy  has 
been  called  “the  German  Forsyte  Saga."  It  is 
marked  by  an  unswerving  faith  in  life  and  the 
value  of  sacrifice,  an  always  con^rudtive 
Weltanschauung,  an  epic  repose  and  placidity, 
and  an  admirable  command  of  a  language  all 
Dorfler’s  own.  In  Um  das  \ommende  Gc' 
schlecht,  the  Swabian  prie^  again  builds  his 
adtion  about  Apollonia,  now  a  sexagenarian, 
but  ^ill  diredtmg  the  fortunes  of  her  Swabian 
miller  family  in  spite  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fate. 
The  book  ends  as  Apollonia  falls  peacefully 
asleep  after  a  life  crammed  with  responsibilities 
and  devotion.  An  inspiring  narrative. — Louis 
P.  Woemer.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Georg  Elert.  Wohin  wandem  unsre 

Sohne.  .  .  Berlin.  Universitas.  1934. 

220  pages.  4  and  4.80  marks. — Georg  Elert, 
after  writing  about  skippers  and  tramps,  has 
found  his  way  home  and  back  to  his  youth. 
With  admirable  simplicity  and  apparent  old- 
fiishionedness  he  writes  a  quaint  and  humor¬ 
ous  tale  about  two  boys  who  take  to  the  seas 
because  home  means  a  little  town,  rigid  dis¬ 
cipline,  Latin  school,  mother’s  home-made 
clothes,  father’s  rugged  and  unbending  hon- 
e^y.  Although  father  is  a  “school-ma^er  by 
the  grace  of  God”  they  take  to  the  seas. 
Whither  do  our  sons  migrate.  .  .  .?  Perhaps 
there  is  a  hidden  warning  in  this  book.  It  is 
the  be^  blood  that,  rebelling,  seeks  the  wide 
open  spaces. — Emil  Feise.  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

•  Kurt  Eggers.  Hutten,  Roman  eines 
Deutschen.  Berlin.  Propylaen  Verlag. 

1934. — A  passionate  description  of  Hutten’s 
life,  his  unhappy  youth  and  his  flight  from  the 
monastery — where  he  had  been  sent  by  his 
fether  to  counteract  any  evil  influences  that 
might  result  from  the  unlucky  itar  under 
which  he  was  born.  The  author  also  tells  us 
of  Hutten’s  wanderings  through  Germany  and 
other  lands,  accompanied  by  the  greate.<t  hard¬ 
ships,  and  ends  with  his  lonely  death  on  the 
island  Ufenau.  Thoughts  of  his  country’s 
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greatness  are  the  driving  force  in  the  life  of 
this  great  German  writer  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
“His  country  fir^”  is  the  motto  which  over' 
shadows  all  other  aspirations  and  ideals  and 
ju^ihes  all  means.  This  book  will  prove  to  be 
intere^ing  to  the  reader  in  many  respecfts, 
although  it  will  6nd  full  appreciation  only  with 
a  super-nationali^t,  who  is  ready  to  subscribe 
completely  to  the  leading  thought  expressed 
in  the  subtitle . — An  amulet  worn  by  Hutten, 
given  to  him  by  a  servant,  shows  the  sign  of  a 
swa^ika. — A.  J.  Prahl.  Johns  Hopkins  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Th.  W.  Elbertzhagen.  Die  grosse  Kraft. 

Braunschweig.  WeAermann.  1934.  406 

pages.  4.80  marks. — In  this  fascinating  novel 
of  the  Reformation  period  we  6nd  the  Get' 
man  16th  century  unfolded  in  its  entirety. 
The  author  was  extremely  skilful  in  creating 
the  main  characters  in  dramatic  fashion  again^ 
an  epic  background.  Melanchthon’s  life  is  the 
development  of  a  great  man;  his  share  in 
Luther’s  achievements  represents  “the  great 
force”  which  grew  into  an  important  inteh 
leCtual  power  largely  on  account  of  his 
childhood  experiences.  The  book,  although 
largely  epic  in  ^yle,  contains  some  pages  of 
6ne  lyric  quality  and  some  tense  dramatic 
dialogues. — }.  Breitenbucher.  Miami  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Hans  Fallada.  Wir  hatten  mal  exn  Kind. 

Berlin.  Em^  Rowohlt.  1934.  5.50  marks. 

— So  far  as  we  know,  this  late^  work  of  Fah 
lada’s  has  not  yet  been  translated  into  English. 
La^  summer  it  was  running  as  a  serial  ^ory  in 
the  Berliner  Illuftrierte.  The  author  considers 
this  his  beA  work.  Dealing  largely  with  a 
peasant  and  a  peasant's  outlook,  it  is  a  back' 
ground  with  which  Fallada  is  thoroughly 
familiar.  Johannes  Gantschow,  the  principal 
character,  is  a  proud  inhabitant  of  the  island 
of  Riigen,  where  his  fether's  Withers  have 
tilled  the  soil  for  generations.  But  he  who 
can  not  control  himself  can  not  expeCt  to  con' 
trol  others,  and  it  is  his  own  selfishness, 
brutality  and  Cupidity,  intensified  by  his 
iron  will,  which  result  in  Gantschow’s  un' 
doing.  When  his  second  marriage  is  brought 
to  an  unfortunate  termination  and  when  the 
heir  for  which  he  longs  is  born  but  never 
breathes,  he  realizes  that  his  fonder  hopes 
have  been  crushed  through  his  own  folly. 

In  each  of  these  lateA  novels  Hans  Fallada 
has  woven  a  tale  of  great  fescination.  He  has 
drawn  his  characters  clearly  and  forcefully 


and  has  succeeded  in  making  them  tremendous' 
ly  human.  Dialogue,  particularly  the  North 
(^rman  dialects,  appears  to  be  very  well  done. 
The  many  little  humorous  and  touching  inci' 
dents  are  delightful. — Candler  Lazenby.  Phik' 
delphia,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Friedrich  Griese.  Der  Ruf  des  Schicl(sals. 

Erzahlungen  aus  dem  alten  Mecklen' 

burg. — Gorch  Fock.  Auswahl,  von  Dr.  Bruno 
Peyn. — Rudolf  Kinau.  Wund  un  Water.  8 
liitte  Stiicken. — Hermann  Claudius.  Der  Vo' 
gel  Wunderbar. — Hans  Friedrich  Blunck. 
J^iederdeutsche  Mdrchen. — Augu^  Hinrichs. 
Ausgewdhlte  Erzahlungen.  —  (Auslesebande 
niederdeutscher  Schriften  in  hochdeutscher 
und  plattdeutscher  Sprache,  Hamburg.  Otto 
Meissner.  50  pages  each.  40  and  80  pfennigs 
per  volume. — This  charming  series  of  short 
sketches  and  extracts  from  the  work  of  the 
be^  Low  German  ^ory'tellers  (there  are  at 
lea^  24  little  volumes  of  them),  reminds  us 
again  that  literary  work  of  the  fir^  importance 
is  buried  in  dialects  which  no  one  reads  but 
a  small  group  in  the  writer's  own  region. 
There  is  of  course  satisfaction  in  being  ap' 
preciated  by  your  neighbors,  and  perhaps  there 
is  a  richer  flavor  in  the  narrowly  localized 
idioms,  as  a  bit  of  ^teak  done  to  a  turn  over 
your  own  tiny  gas'pktc  is  more  appetizing 
than  a  sh'ce  from  a  barbecued  whole  ox.  But 
poets  like  Augu^  Hinrichs  and  Rudolf  Kinau 
are  good  enough  to  be  read  all  over  the  world. 
“Wo  bleibt  Thomas  Mann  neben  Gorch 
Fock,”  cried  old  Eduard  Engel,  “wo  Haupt' 
mann  neben  Stavenhagen,  wo  Werfel  neben 
Hermann  Claudius?”  We  fear  that  friend 
Engel  loved  Caesar  less  rather  than  Rome 
more.  But  if  there  are  any  rural  short'shorts 
more  winningly  clod'hoppish,  more  comically 
melancholy,  than,  exempli  gratia,  Friedrich 
Griese’s  Der  Ruf  des  Schicl{sals,  the  reviewer 
read  them  a  long  time  ago  and  has  forgotten 
all  about  them. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Gunnar  Gunnarson.  Im  Zeichen  fords. 

Miinchen.  Langen-Maller.  1935.  249 

pages.  5.80  marks. — This  novel  of  the  great 
Icelandic  poet  is  a  continuation  of  Die  Eid' 
briider  (Bool{s  Abroad,  July,  1934).  While 
that  novel  treated  of  the  discovery  of  the  island 
and  of  the  Norwegian  background  leading  to 
this  discovery  and  settlement,  the  present 
novel  takes  the  ^ory  up  where  the  other  left 
oflF.  The  new  generation  is  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  becoming  a  ^te,  a  national  com' 
munity  reguktcd  by  life.  This  grandiose  theme 
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is  ably  treated  and  the  maje^y  of  the  law 
grows  upon  the  reader,  culminating  in  a 
sublime  chapter.  A  secondary  theme  is  the 
fusion  of  the  old  with  the  new  Chri^ian 
religion,  and  again  there  are  penetrating 
glimpses  into  the  essence  of  the  Germanic 
religion.  While  the  ^ylc  in  this  novel  is  more 
uniform  that  in  the  Eidbruder,  the  action  is 
less  clear,  owing  to  the  many  aeftors  and  clans 
that  make  up  the  struggling  community. — 
Guflav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Annette  Kolb.  Die  Schau}(el.  Berlin.  S. 

Fischer.  1934.  214  pages.  3.50,  4.50  and 

5.50  marks. — This  idyll  of  pre-war  Munich 
is  gracious,  light,  written  in  winged,  musical 
words,  very  enjoyable;  a  6ne  humor  tinged 
with  sadness  at  drought  of  the  impossibility 
of  such  an  artistic,  unencumbered,  unpractical 
existence  as  that  of  the  “Lautenschlags” — al¬ 
most  all  the  characters  in  this  romantic  hu¬ 
moresque  have  such  symbolic  names.  You 
could  almost  tell  the  Story,  if  you  knew  all  the 
names  involved.  The  precious  little  thing  al¬ 
most  makes  you  homesick  for  this  “gcxxl  old 
time”  without  radios,  without  cars,  without 
world  wars  and  dictatorships.  The  romantic 
poets  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  have 
been  amazed,  if  someone  would  have  told 
them  that  their  time  really  was  a  very  romantic 
age  itself! — Guftav  Mueller.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Heinrich  E.  Kromer.  Von  Schelmen  und 

braven  Leuten.  Leipzig.  Staackmann.  1934. 

172  pages.  3  and  4  marks. — Kromer  is  a 
fellow-countryman  of  Johann  Peter  Hebei, 
and  his  collectiori  of  naive  and  whimsical  anec¬ 
dotes  no  doubt  owes  something  to  the  Rhein' 
ischer  Hausfreund,  in  both  matter  and  manner. 
Dealing  mostly  with  the  experiences  of  simple 
folk,  they  have  a  homely  flavor  which  is  often 
decidedly  pleasant,  and  such  tragic  and  near- 
tragic  experiences  as  Das  eigene  Grab  and 
Lebend  begraben  are  told  with  a  quiet  power 
which  is  impressive.  But  the  moralizing  is 
sometimes  over-reminiscent  of  the  glosses  to 
the  songs  in  Auerbachs  Keller. — R.  T,  H. 

•  Hjalmar  Kutzleb.  Der  erSle  Deutsche. 

Roman  Hermann  des  Cheruskers.  Braun¬ 
schweig.  WeStermann.  1934.  578  pages.  5.50 
marks. — In  the  foreword  the  author  main¬ 
tains:  “WhcDever  has  not  participated  in 
fighting  that  battle  (between  Germany  and 
‘Welschland’  in  the  Great  War)  and  has  not 
felt  its  world-hi^orical  greatness  (I),  is  not 


fit  to  write  the  life  of  Arminius.”  The  author 
has,  and  thus  declares  himself  fit. 

But  the  bcok  is  quite  harmless.  Only  at 
the  beginning  there  is  some  chauvinism.  A 
Jewish  merchant  provides  the  cxcasion  for 
such  ^tements:  “He  serves  us  because  it  is 
to  his  advantage,  but  it  would  be  a  calamity 
if  he  and  those  like  him  should  become  our 
makers.”  And  soldiers  cannot  refrain  from 
tickling  him  with  their  lances.  This  around 
the  year  9  A.  D. 

But  the  author's  mixture  of  modern  army 
slang  and  antiquarian  descriptions  show  him 
unafraid  of  the  criticism  of  anachronism,  since 
he  writes  “not  for  a  museum  or  for  romantic¬ 
ists  but  for  Germans  of  the  days  of  Hitler.” 
Otherwise,  however,  he  writes  juSt  as  other 
Oberlehrer  have  written  before  him, — Frey- 
tag,  Dahn,  Ebers — and  he  does  not  remain  so 
far  behind  them  either. — Ernft  Feise.  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

•  Alexander  Lemet-Holenia.  Die  neue 
Atlantis.  Berlin.  S.  Fischer.  1935.  129 

pages. — The  reviewer  cannot  quote  the  price 
of  this  book,  because  he  has  as  yet  seen  the 
proof-sheets  only.  There  are  nine  Stories  in 
the  collection,  and  the  first  one,  whose  title 
is  also  the  title  of  the  book,  is  neither  the 
longest  nor  the  most  successful.  Both  these 
superlatives  apply  to  Maresi,  the  surpassingly 
natural,  effortless,  touching  and  beautiful 
Story  of  an  old  horse  which  saved  a  man’s 
life.  Lernet-Holenia  always  writes  skilfully 
and  yet  honestly  and  unpretentiously,  but 
this  sketch  is  an  unusually  fine  example  of 
that  well-nigh  perfect  art  which  has  been  able 
to  dispense  almost  entirely  with  obvious 
artifice.  Much  more  artificial,  but  charming, 
is  the  Thirty  Years'  War  Christmas  Story  Die 
Heiligen  Drei  Konige  von  Totenleben.  The 
others,  most  of  them  developments  of  histor¬ 
ically  recorded  incidents,  Der  Marathonlauf^ 
Tamerlan,  Die  Eroberung  von  Peru,  and  others, 
are  competent  but  arouse  less  enthusiasm. — 
R.  T.  H. 

•  Johannes  Linke.  Ein  Jahr  rollt  ubers  Gc' 
btrg.  Leipzig.  Staackmann.  1934.  422 

pages.  4  and  5.80  marks. — A  Story  without  a 
plot,  without  a  hero,  without  a  thesis,  without 
an  apparent  objective  except  to  portray  human 
life.  The  scene  is  a  small  village  on  the  edge 
of  the  forest  which  forms  the  constant  back¬ 
ground  and  the  economic  basis  for  moSt  of  its 
activities.  The  aCtors  are  juSt  ordinary  folks, 
small  traders,  artisans,  peasants,  all  banded 
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together  in  a  community  that  is  almo^  a 
little  world  by  itself.  This  community  is  the 
center  of  intere^,  the  foreA  is  the  hero.  The 
pi<ftures  of  real  life  thus  afforded  are  well 
drawn,  intere^ingly  presented;  the  breath  of 
actuality  issues  from  them. — Bayard  Mot' 
gan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Madelon  Lulofs.  Gummi.  Aus  dem 
Hollandischen  iibertragen  von  W.  H. 

Kotas.  Berlin.  Holle.  1934.  438  pages. — Made- 
Ion  Lulofs  gives  an  apparently  accurate  picture 
of  the  rubber  plantations  in  Sumatra  and  the 
terrible  life  of  the  planters,  which  is  spent  in 
the  race  for  money.  The  novel  is,  however, 
not  a  one-sided  pamphlet  of  accusation. 
Again^  the  tragic  background  of  a  social  life 
devoid  of  any  higher  meaning  is  placed  a 
young  couple,  which  succeeds  in  making 
“juit  enough.”  Vi<jlims  of  intrigue,  they  are 
lucky  enough  to  return  home  at  a  time  when 
they  can  ^ill  shape  their  de^inies,  especially 
since  their  mutual  love  has  kept  their  souls 
alive. — Ernft  Feise.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Klaus  Hermann  Nebe.  Schippen  aufneh' 
men!  Im  Gleichschritt — marsch!  Braun¬ 
schweig.  1934.  181  pages.  2.85  marks. — 
This  ^tory,  which  deals  with  the  experiences 
of  a  group  of  young  volunteer  workers  in  one 
of  Hitler’s  labor  camps,  is  an  eloquent  plea 
for  German  unity  under  the  Nazi  banner.  The 
plot,  which  is  very  slight,  centers  around  the 
efforts  of  Riess,  a  young  communis,  to  air 
up  trouble  in  the  camp.  These  efforts  lead  to 
his  downfall  and  tragic  death,  and  thereafter 
the  loyalty  of  the  camp  to  Nazi  principles  is 
complete  and  unshakable.  The  author  writes 
with  great  sincerity  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  of  a  uru'ted  Fatherland. — Elsie  ].  McFar¬ 
land.  Laurel,  Mississippi. 

•  Johann  Rabener.  Dean  ich  bin  ein 
Mensch  gewesen.  Roman.  Berlin.  Ro- 

wohlt.  1935.  534  pages.  5  and  6  marks. — This 
is  not  only  a  long,  but  also  a  great  novel.  It 
is  clear  and  sub^ntial,  written  with  mature 
technique  and  the  wide  and  intimate  range 
of  experiences  w’hich  mark  the  competent 
noveliA.  The  problem,  in  short,  is  the  problem 
of  adjusting  an  intellectual  outlook  on  life  to 
an  anti-intelleCtual  time.  The  episode  where 
the  hero  happens  to  become  one  of  the  ^ff 
of  a  boxer  seems  to  me  the  mo^  perfect  part 
of  the  book,  because  of  a  poetic  and  humorous 
treatment,  reUeving  the  strain  in  mo^  other 


parts.  There  is  also  a  rich  treatment  of  the 
psychology  of  a  creative  arti^. — GuCtav  Muel¬ 
ler.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Joseph  Roth.  Hiob.  Roman  eines  ein- 
fachen  Mannes.  Am^erdam.  Allert  de 

Lange.  1933.  300  pages. — This  book  seems 
to  have  been  fir^t  published  in  1930.  It  deals 
with  the  fortunes  of  a  Russian  Jewish  family 
several  of  whom  eventually  emigrate  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  but  especially  with  the  recovery  of  a 
defective  son  who  in  time  becomes  a  great 
musician.  Its  chief  merit,  aside  from  its  illumi¬ 
nating  descriptions  of  Jewish  mentality  and 
Jewish  cu^oms,  is  its  sympathetic  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  efforts  of  this  child’s  clouded  soul 
to  win  its  freedom.  It  muA  be  admitted  that 
the  old  fether  plays  his  Job  role  very  vaguely 
and  unconvincingly,  and  that  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  faults  of  ^ruCture  and  motivation.  But 
the  ^ory  is  profoundly  touching. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Theun  de  Vries.  Rembrandt.  Berlin. 
Buchmei^er-Verlag.  1934. — An  exceed¬ 
ingly  intere^ing  novel  of  high  literary  value. 
It  deals  with  the  la^  two  decades  in  the  life 
of  the  great  Dutch  painter,  shared  and  inspired 
by  the  faithful  and  devoted  Hendrickje.  The 
tremendous  artistic  productivity  of  Rem¬ 
brandt  is  presented  in  a  manner  that  will 
overawe  the  reader.  We  see  it  halted  only 
at  times  by  drained  financial  conditions,  due 
to  the  mart’s  love  for  precious  objects,  a 
situation  which  is  finally  remedied  by  his 
admirable  son.  In  the  background  the  AmAer- 
dam  of  that  time  looms  in  lively  colors,  with 
its  diversified  social  classes  and  religious  creeds. 
This  book  received  the  “Jahrespreis  der  Leyde- 
ner  Gesellschaft  des  niederlandischen  Schrift- 
tums,”  the  higher  hterary  di^inCtion  that 
can  be  be^owed  upon  a  Dutch  author.  The 
excellent  translation  into  German  was  done 
by  Dr.  Franz  Diilberg. — A.  S.  Prahl.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

•  Arnold  Zweig.  Spielzeug  der  Zeit.  Am- 
^erdam.  Querido.  1933.  259  pages. — 

Twelve  Tories  written  between  1915  and 
1933  and  no  doubt  previously  published  in 
Germany.  The  author  of  Sergeant  Grisha  and 
Claudia  always  writes  convincingly,  with  a 
certain  cautious  reserve  which  dis^ins  dram¬ 
atics  and  cleverness,  but  which  is  both  warm 
and  thoughtful.  There  are  in  Ein  buschen 
Blut,  for  in^nce,  (which  narrates,  very  sim¬ 
ply,  merely  the  sale  of  half  a  dozen  safety-razor 
blades  by  a  German  ex-soldier  to  a  Scotch 
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ex-cnemy,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Gemun 
cuts  his  thumb  a  little,  whereupon  the  Scotch' 
man  buys  a  sharpiener  to  boot  as  a  sort  of 
expression  of  sympathy),  implications  of 
world'war  and  world'perplexity  and  world' 


brotherhood  which  are  profoundly  appealing. 
And  some  of  these  mode^  little  sketches,  like 
Kong  am  Strande  and  Die  Blindschleiche,  ^tart 
issues  which  are  puzzling  and  terrifying. — H. 
K.  B. 


W 


BOOKS  IN  SPANISH 

(For  other  booths  in  Spanish,  see  "Head'Liners") 


•  A.  de  Andrade.  La  verdad  sobre  Freud. 
Madrid.  L.  Rubio  Aguas.  1934.  2  voh 

umcs.  255  and  251  pages.  14  pesetas  each. — 
A  scholarly  work  which  after  presenting  the 
theories  of  psychoanalysis  as  expounded  by 
Sigmund  Freud,  attempts  to  refute  them  in 
the  light  of  conservative  psychology.  The 
author  sees  in  Freud's  doeftrines  a  great  danger 
threatening  every  phase  of  civilization,  and  in 
claiming  to  disprove  them  leaves  the  reader  to 
infer  that  he,  Andrade,  has  averted  an  im' 
pending  cata^rophe  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
as  well  as  in  philosophy  and  religion.  A  trans' 
lation  from  the  Brazilian  Portuguese. — Streeter 
Stuart.  El  Reno,  Oklahoma. 

•  Antonio  de  Fuente  la  Pena.  Si  el  hombre 
puede  artificiosamente  volar.  Rio  de  Janei' 

ro.  Edicion  de  Alfonso  Reyes.  1933. — In  1676, 
Antonio  de  Fuente  la  Pena,  a  Capuchin  friar, 
wrote  a  treatise  called  El  ente  dilucidado,  a 
Grange  mixture  of  such  natural  science  as 
then  existed,  and  theology.  In  this  book  the 
author  weighs  the  evidence  for  and  again^ 
the  possibihty  of  human  aviation.  He  decides 
it  to  be  possible  theoretically,  but  praAically, 
impossible.  The  eminent  Mexican  author  and 
diplomat,  Alfonso  Reyes,  has  produced  an 
edition  of  the  part  of  the  good  monk’s  treatise 
which  bears  upon  man’s  ability  to  fly.  The 
quaint  language  and  the  naive  ideas  of  natural 


phenomena  expressed  by  the  author  lend  to 
the  discussion  a  peculiar  intereA  for  the  modern 
reader.  The  text  is  arti^ically  illuArated. — 
Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  El  aprismo  ante  la  realidad  cubana.  La 
Habana.  Editorial  Apra.  1934.  36  pages. 

— An  analysis  of  the  Cuban  situation,  follow^ 
ing  the  general  lines  of  the  Apra  (Alianza  Pck 
pular  Revolucionaria  Americana)  program:  A' 
gain^  imperialism,  for  a  political  union  of  all 
countries  in  Latin  America,  for  the  nationaliza* 
tion  of  lands  and  indu^ries,  for  the  interna- 
tionalization  of  the  Panama  Canal,  for  solidarity 
with  the  oppressed  peoples  and  classes  of  the 
whole  world. — M.  H. 

•  Jose  Bergamin.  La  eilatua  de  don  Tan' 
credo.  Madrid.  Cruz  y  Raya.  1934.  47 

pages.  2  pesetas. — In  1901,  one  don  Tancredo 
Lopez  made  a  bid  for  immortal  fame  by  End¬ 
ing  on  a  pede^l  in  the  center  of  a  bulhring 
in  Madrid,  posing  as  a  motionless  ^tue, 
^king  his  life  on  the  chance  that  the  bull, 
on  entering,  would  ignore  him  as  lifeless.  The 
author  takes  this  incident  as  a  basis  for 
philosophical  commentary,  pointing  out  that 
it  is  the  in^indtive  tendency  for  individuals 
and  nations  to  assume  the  role  of  immobility 
and  inadtivity  in  the  hce  of  difficulty  and 
danger  in  the  hope  of  thus  avoiding  disa^er. 
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This  attitude  has  been  that  of  Spain  in  law, 
in  the  condudt  of  public  affairs  and  even  in 
the  crises  of  ^te.  This  Tancredismo,  as  the 
author  calls  it,  is  not  as  it  seems  at  fir^t  glance 
a  mark  of  valor,  but  rather  one  of  complete 
and  desperate  fear,  which  paralyzes  the  vicih'm 
and  makes  him  incapable  of  acftion.  After  all, 
the  bull  detected  and  killed  don  Tancredo,  and 
Tancredismo  in  Spain  will  end  in  ruin. — Cal' 
vert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Memoria  del  primer  congreso  mexicano 
de  derecho  induftrial.  Mexico,  D.  F.  Ta' 

lleres  Gn'tBcos  de  la  Nacion.  1934. 781  pages. — 
Complete  ^enographic  reports,  published  at 
government  expense.  The  Congress  took  place 
la^  Augu^  and  was  divided  into  three  main 
sessions  dealing  in  the  main  with  labor  legisla* 
tion  and  problems  of  indu^rial  and  syndical 
bw.  Among  the  major  addresses  reproduced 
in  full  are  Syndicalism  and  the  Revolution,  by 
Juan  de  Bojorquez,  Salary  Problems  by  Villa 
Michel,  Education  and  the  Wording  Classes,  by 
Eduardo  Vasconcelos,  and  Some  Reforms  in 
the  Federal  Labor  Laws,  by  Fortes  Cil. — M.  H. 

•  Max  Nettlau.  Esbozo  de  hiSloria  de  las 
Utopias.  Buenos  Aires.  Ediciones  Iman. 

1934.  101  pages.  30  centavos. — The  author 
of  this  translation  is  an  AuArian  socbli^t.  UtO' 
pias,  where  all  enjoy  freedom,  have  been  rare. 
The  period  of  Pericles  was  one  of  these  happy 
times.  Exploited  and  oppressed  at  every  turn, 
men  resort  to  the  creation  of  imaginary  ^tes 
where  all  humanity  shall  be  perfedtly  happy, 
and  inju^ice  unknown.  Willbm  Tell  and  Robin 
Hood  are  heroes  whose  ideals  are  utopian. 
Thomas  More’s  Utopia,  Swift’s  Gulliver  and 
Fenelon’s  Telemaque,  show  utopbn  trend, 
condemning,  as  they  do,  the  regime  in  force 
when  they  were  published.  We  are  reminded 
of  Robert  Owen,  Belbmy  and  other  imagina- 
tive  writers.  Later,  and  in  our  own  days, 
numerous  socbli^s  and  anarchic  are  cited 
who  would  wholly  remold  human  society. 
The  author  believes  that  a  li^t  of  some  1000 
works  dealing  with  the  subject  of  Utopias 
could  be  compiled. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  Uni' 
versity  of  Kansas. 

•  E.  Solar  Correa.  La  muerte  del  humanwmo 
en  Chile.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento. 

1934. — A  blow  at  the  vociferous  numskulls 
who,  too  ^upid  to  learn  a  Latin  declension,  to 
say  nothing  of  appreebting  cultural  Judies, 
have  loudly  attacked  Humani^ic  Judies  in 


Chile’s  public  schools,  under  color  of  “prog- 
ress.” 

The  author  is  not  hot'headed,  but  coolly 
sets  forth  fadts.  He  clearly  shows  the  ^ps 
taken  by  the  enemies  of  Humanism — fallacious 
but  persuasive  arguments,  noise  rather  than 
sense — anything  to  catch  the  eager  ear  of  the 
unintelligent  and  Wrangle  culture. — Dorothy 
Clotelle  Clarice.  Berkeley,  California. 

•  Bartolome  Soler.  Cataluna  en  Espana. 

Madrid.  Sociedad  General  Espanob  de 

Libreria.  1934.  5  pesetas. — Each  man  pays  for 
his  own  incapacity,  says  the  author,  but  a 
whole  nation  pays  for  incapable  politiebns. 
With  this  theme,  the  author  of  Marcos  ViU 
lari  Audies  the  reign  of  terror  under  the 
Syndicates,  the  repression  of  free  expression 
by  speech,  or  ballot,  the  weakness  of  political 
leaders  and  the  blindness  of  their  followers. 
He  insists  that  Catalonb  is  not  officially  for 
a  separation,  but  at  the  same  time  shows 
incompatibility  between  Ca^ile  and  the 
Catabns.  The  volume  is  full  of  quotable 
phrases,  such  as:  “America  es  el  triunfo 
espanol  y  Espana  es  b  derrota  espanob.’’ — 
W.  K.  J. 

•  Ramon  Ezquerra.  La  conspiracion  del 

duque  de  Hijar.  Madrid.  Librena  Horizon' 

te.  1934.  382  pages. — This  volume,  awarded 
the  Premio  Nacional  de  Literatura  for  1933, 
took  form  when  the  author  heard  one  of  his 
professors  mention  Carlos  de  Padilla  and  his 
share  in  the  sep)aratiA  movement  to  make  the 
Duke  of  Hijar  king  of  Aragon.  He  sees  1648 
as  a  crucbl  point  in  the  progress  of  Spain’s 
decadence,  and  the  conspiracy  as  an  interpreta' 
tion  of  the  spirit  of  the  country.  The  thorough' 
ness  of  the  author’s  research  is  atte^ed  by 
the  many  sources  mentioned  in  his  voluminous 
bibliography. 

Having  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  fives  of 
each  of  the  four  mo^  important  conspirators, 
sehor  Ezquerra  details  the  rise  and  overthrow 
of  the  plot,  including  in  all  their  nauseating 
details  the  torture  of  the  victims.  The  author 
considers  the  Duke  guilty,  in  spite  of  his  dying 
professions,  and  rejoices  that  the  conspiracy 
felled.— W.  K. ;. 

•  Salvador  de  Madanaga.  Espana.  Madrid. 

Aguibr.  1934.  348  pages.  8  pesetas. — 

Little  need  be  said  about  this  modem  hi^orical 
ma^erpiece.  It  was  published  fir^  in  1930  in 
English,  and  translated  into  Spanish,  German 
and  Italbn.  We  have  here  the  second  Spanish 
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translation.  It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  6nd  a 
book  dealing  with  Spain,  especially  since  the 
Spanish'American  war,  which  so  thoroughly 
and  in  so  satisfa(ftory  a  manner  unravels  the 
tangled  skein  of  Spanish  affairs,  economic, 
political,  social  and  religious.  The  admirable 
self-effacement  of  the  author,  his  ability  for 
vivid  portrayal,  his  cbrity  of  ^tyle  and  his 
thorough  ma^ery  of  his  subjedl  make  his  pages 
attractive,  authoritative  and  very  illuminating 
to  the  student  of  modem  hi^ory. — Calvert  J. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Luis  Olivia  Pulgaron.  Apuntes  hi^cricos 
sobre  la  masonena  cubana.  Guanabacoa 

(Cuba).  Puga.  1934.  27  pages. — A  ^udy  of 
the  hi^ory  of  Freemasonry  in  Cuba,  prepared 
at  the  in^nce  of  the  Lodge  of  which  Pulgaron 
is  a  member.  Freemasonry  in  Cuba,  it  appears, 
began  with  the  British  occupation  in  1762, 
and  has  always  maintained  English  and  Amer¬ 
ican  affiliations.  Cuban  Masons  were  revive 
under  Spanish  dominion,  juA  as  the  Order  has 
usually,  even  in  this  country  where  it  has 
purported  to  ab^in  from  political  activity, 
been  inclined  to  oppose  dictatorships,  secular 
and  ecclesia^ic  (witness  its  difficulties  with 
the  Clatholic  Church  and  with  Mussolini). 
Sr.  Pulgaron's  record  is  purely  factual  without 
propaganda  or  sentimentalism. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Emilia  Bernal.  Marti,  par  si  mismo.  La 
Habana.  Imprenta  Molina  y  Cia.  1934. 61 

pages.  4  fiesetas. — Had  Jose  Marti  not  been 
so  preoccupied  with  the  welfare  of  his  native 
island  and  the  freedom  of  its  inhabitants,  his 
life  might  have  been  spared  and  his  literary 
work  va^Iy  increased.  But  he  was  consumed 
by  the  living  flame  of  patriotism,  and  he  gave 
himself  body  and  soul  to  the  cause  of  Cuban 
independence.  Marti  was  born  in  1853  and 
died  a  violent  death  in  the  cause  of  liberty  in 
1895. 

This  booklet  gives  in  printed  form  a  lecture 
prepared  for  delivery  before  the  “Clonferencia 
Club,”  of  Barcelona.  The  life  of  Marti  is 
developed  by  giving  samples  of  his  own  work 
to  illustrate  various  phases  of  his  personality. 
Thus  we  have  him  revealing  himself  in  his 
femily  life,  as  teacher,  orator,  poet,  patriot 
and  apoStle  of  liberty.  His  long  residence  in 
New  York,  his  work  as  a  journalist  there  and 
his  fruitful  efforts  to  arouse  American  senti¬ 
ment  against  tyranny  in  Cuba,  are  chapters 
in  his  hfe  too  little  known.  The  book  is  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive. — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 
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•  B.  Checa  Drouet.  Vida  de  don  Juan  Mon' 
talvo.  Lima.  Empresa  Excelsior.  1933.  415 

pages.  3  soles. — Montalvo  is  Still  the  idol  of 
the  people  of  Ecuador.  Certain  it  is  that  he 
gave  his  whole  life  unselfishly  to  his  country. 
He  was  the  greatest  single  force  making  for 
hberalism  and  tolerance  in  government  and 
religion  in  a  country  notoriously  reactionary 
in  both.  He  came  in  violent  collision  with  the 
tyrant,  Garcia  Moreno,  who  became  dictator 
in  1859.  In  El  Cosmopolita,  about  1866,  and  in 
other  papers  which  he  edited  he  kept  up  the 
fight  against  tyranny.  Even  when  exiled,  his 
influence  in  the  cause  of  free  government  was 
Still  felt.  He  had  a  prodigious  memory,  and 
is  said  to  have  written  a  great  deal  with  no 
reference  books  at  hand,  quoting  authorities 
with  astonishing  accuracy.  His  Siete  tratados, 
a  philosophical  work,  is  his  masterpiece. 
He  reveals  himself  here  as  something  of  a 
mystic,  deeply  religious,  although  not  orthodox, 
and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  pantheism. 
Montalvo  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  beSt 
Stylists  of  Latin  America.  He  died  in  Paris  in 
1889.  This  book  is  excellent,  both  as  a  biog¬ 
raphy  and  as  a  contribution  to  South  American 
history. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  AguStin  de  Figueroa.  La  condesa  de  Mer¬ 
lin,  musa  del  romanticismo.  Prologo  del 

marques  de  Villaurrutia.  Madrid.  Juan  Pueyo. 
1934.  270  pages.  6  pesetas. — The  colorful  if 
not  highly  dramatic  Story,  lightly  and  color¬ 
fully  retold,  of  the  early-nineteenth-century 
Cuban-bom  Spanish  countess,  a  French  noble- 
w'oman  by  marriage,  who  for  some  twenty-five 
years,  in  an  era  of  literary  brilliancy,  exerted 
over  Paris  that  domination  which  is  only  held 
by  the  charming  mistress  of  a  distinguished 
salon — the  salon  representing  a  gentle  yoke 
which  the  Parisians  since  the  time  of  Marie  de 
France  have  borne  with  a  pride  that  comes 
from  the  consciousness  that  “no  imitations 
can  come  up  to  it.”  The  salon  is  an  institu¬ 
tion  that  attained  its  apogee  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  which  today  is  in  a  State  of 
triSle  decline;  but  in  the  age  of  Balzac  and 
Flaubert,  it  was  Still  flourishing.  Balzac  him¬ 
self  has  given  us  a  pidture  of  this  “Muse  of 
Romanticism” — one  of  the  Muses;  it  would 
not  be  at  all  exadt  to  say  that  she  was  “the” 
Muse.  The  Countess  of  Merlin  was  renowned 
for  the  fadt  that,  as  Mesonero  Romanos  puts 
it,  "era  tan  discreta  como  Bella.”  Hers  was  the 
not  too  common  (they  tell  us)  combination  of 
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beauty  and  talent.  She  was  especially  gifted 
musically,  an  artist  in  bel  canto;  and  it  was 
only  as  age  threatened  her  voice  that  she 
turned  to  literature,  giving  us  a  not  negligible 
if  not  great  book  of  Memoirs.  Her  mother 
before  her  had  kept  probably  the  mo^  seledl 
salon  in  Madrid,  during  the  time  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte  and  the  French'Spanish  war.  As 
for  the  Countess  of  Merlin’s  amorous  hi^ory, 
it  is  not  very  exciting,  compared  to  others. 
She  wrote  letters  to  her  French  husband  so 
passionate  in  tone  that  sehor  de  Figueroa 
deems  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  their  being 
addressed  to  a  spouse  and  not  to  a  lover!  But 
after  all,  he  explains,  the  husband  was  away 
at  the  wars.  There  is  a  passing  chapter  with 
De  Balincourt,  the  Casanova  of  the  p)eriod; 
but  more  intere^ing  is  the  Countess'  inex' 
plicable,  dragging  affair  near  the  close  of  her 
life  with  the  mu^y  and  impecunious  old 
bibliothecaire,  Philarete  Chasles.  What  new 
light  the  author  brings,  by  way  of  supplement' 
ing  Figarola  Cantda’s  indefatigable  labors 
(he  worked  thirty  years  on  the  Countess  of 
Merlin’s  life)  is  chiefly  in  the  way  of  fresh 
correspondence. — Samuel  Putnam.  New  York 
City. 

•  Gregorio  Marahon.  Las  ideas  bioldgicas 
del  Padre  Feijoo.  Madrid.  Espasa'Calpe. 
1934.  10  pesetas. — A  truly  remarkable  book, 
no  matter  from  which  angle  one  looks  at  it. 
Clearly  written — substantially  documented — 
with  the  background  of  solid  scholarship  and 
thoroughness  that  charaAerize  all  of  Maranon’s 
work.  But  undoubtedly  the  moSt  remarkable 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  Striking  personality 
of  the  man  who  forms  its  subject.  One  need 
not  be  an  M.  D.  or  a  biologist  to  find  oneself 
absorbingly  interested  and  fascinated  by  the 
piefture  of  this  monk  writing  from  his  cell 
about  a  hundred  and  one  subjects.  The  extraor' 
dinary  fertility  of  Feijoo’s  brain  has  been 
commented  on  frequently  and  variously.  In 
his  youth  he  memorized  3(X)  verses  of  Virgil 
in  one  hour.  He  could  didtate  simultaneously 
four  letters  to  as  many  scribes.  He  was  a 
physician  by  avocation  and  oftentimes  made 
a  better  diagnosis  than  men  of  the  Hippo- 
cratic  profession;  he  played  an  important  role 
in  the  discovery  of  the  blood  circulation;  he 
anticipated  our  modem  psychiatrists,  natur¬ 
opaths,  dietiSts  and  even  the  good  Abbe 
Kneipp;  he  pitted  experimental  medicine 
against  dogmatic  thick-headedness,  advocated 
drugless  treatments,  and  was  a  Staunch  be- 
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liever  in  the  sovereign  curative  powers  of 
Nature.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  Americans 
to  know  that  a  descendant  of  the  “divino 
VallM”,  several  times  mentioned  in  the  present 
work  of  Maranon,  is  now  living  and  carrying 
on  his  work  in  this  country.  Dr.  Fred  Valles, 
born  in  Lima,  Peru,  graduate  of  the  Medical 
College  at  Barcelona,  is  living  in  Tucson, 
Arizona,  where,  in  addition  to  his  medical 
practice,  he  carries  on  research  work.  One 
time  explorer  of  the  upper  Amazon  reaches, 
he  is  a  scientist,  linguist,  poet,  and  author  of 
many  technical  papers  and  works  of  a  scien¬ 
tific  nature. — Camil  Van  Hulse.  Tucson, 
Arizona. 

•  Oscar  Rebaudi  Basavilbaso.  Avellaneda. 

Buenos  Aires.  Gleizer.  1934.  94  pages. 

$1.(X)  m.-n. — After  a  brief  introdudtion  in 
which  he  recalls  the  names  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  orators  in  the  history  of  elo¬ 
quence,  the  author  introduces  us  to  one  of  its 
finest  exponents  in  Argentina.  He  writes  con¬ 
cisely  but  interestingly  about  don  Nicolas  A- 
vellaneda.  A  native  of  Tucuman  and  educated 
in  Clordoba,  don  Nicolas  comes  to  Buenos 
Aires  and  makes  a  name  for  himself  as  editor 
of  El  ?{acional.  His  ideas  on  public  education 
brought  him  to  the  attention  of  Sarmiento, 
who  made  him  Secretary  of  Justice,  Gulf  and 
Public  In^ru<ftion.  Six  years  later  he  became 
president  of  the  Repubh'c.  Avellaneda  left 
a  good  impression  on  the  history  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  Argentines  are  indebted  to  him  for  much 
of  the  progress  that  public  education  made 
during  the  administration  of  President  Sar- 
miento  and  in  subsequent  years. — J.  M.  Her- 
ndndez.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Magdalena  Lauret.  Una  mujer  en  la 

U.R.S.S.  Madrid.  Espasa-CJalpe.  1934. 

176  pages.  5  pesetas. — An  account  of  travels 
in  foreign  lands  is  always  interesting  when  the 
author  has  the  gift  of  vivid  narrative,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  volume  before  us.  A  French 
lady  travels  in  the  Soviet  Republic  and  tran¬ 
scribes  her  journal  for  three  weeks  in  August, 
1932.  She  Strives  to  be  impartial  and  neutral 
in  her  judgments,  but  one  cannot  foil  to  detedt 
her  distrust  of  the  official  “IntouriSt”  guide 
furnished  her  by  the  government.  Her  itinerary 
is  too  carefully  planned,  and  her  hberty  is  too 
much  curtailed  by  suspicious  incidents. 
She  deplores  the  general  lack  of  cleanliness 
and  the  economic  chaos  resulting  in  misery  for 
the  masses,  but  on  the  other  hand,  believes  the 
condition  of  the  children  to  be  much  improved 
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as  compared  to  pre-revolutionary  days.  She 
is  convinced,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
Russia  is  governed  today  nearly  entirely  by 
Jews,  to  w’hich  race,  she  affirms,  belong  the 
va^  majority  of  the  Communis  party.  Much 
intere^ing  information  can  be  obtained  from 
this  little  book. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas. 

•  Eme^o  Montenegro.  Puritania,  fantasias 
y  cronicas  norteamericanas.  Santiago  de 

Chile.  Nascimento.  1934.  288  pages.  $8.00 
m.-n. — A  glimpse  of  ourselves  as  others 
see  us — at  times  under  cover  of  a  bit  of 
genial  satire,  always  painless,  but  more  often 
through  a  mi^  of  idealism.  Montenegro  has 
paid  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  and  gives 
us  impressions  of  places  and  peoples.  In  the 
Ea^  he  is  observer;  in  the  WeA,  touri^;  every¬ 
where  he  discovers  the  high  ideals  underlying 
our  life — ideals  of  which  we  ourselves  have 
not  been  conscious.  Of  course  he  tickles  our 
vanity,  but  we  are  grateful  for  his  favorable 
criticism,  apparently  sincere. — Dorothy  CIo- 
telle  Clarice.  Berkeley,  California. 

•  Juan  Vidal  y  Marti.  Manual  de  ceramica. 
Manuales  Gallach,  n.  95.  Madrid.  Espa- 

sa-Calpe.  1934.  296  pages.  6  pesetas. — With 
the  help  of  90  illu^rations,  the  professor  of 
Ceramics  at  the  Escuela  Central  de  Ingenieros 
Indu^riales  gives  a  compendium  for  all  who 
want  to  make  any  sort  of  pottery,  tiles,  por¬ 
celain,  etc.  A  thorough  ^udy  and  explanation 
of  every  ^tep  and  full  of  practical  value. — 

w.  K. ;. 

•  Domingo  Amunategui  Solar.  Las  letras 
chilenas.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento. 

1934. — The  second  edition  of  a  work  pub¬ 
lished  in  1925.  The  new  edition  adds  comment 
on  living  authors,  including  those  who  are 
not  more  than  30  years  old.  Sr.  Amunategui 
Solar  divides  his  matter  according  to  literary 
genres,  but  he  maintains  a  grouping  on  a 
chronological  basis,  which  was  necessary  in 
order  to  make  a  separation  between  the 
Colonial  literature  and  that  of  the  period 
of  independence.  In  the  e^blishment  of 
norms  for  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  va¬ 
rious  types  of  writing  he  has  been  somewhat 
lax,  although  less  so  than  other  scholars  who 
have  handled  the  same  matter.  His  personal 
intere^  (he  is  one  of  the  mo^  di^inguished 
Chilean  hiAorians)  incline  him  to  prefer  the 
expository  and  didadtic  genres,  especially  if 
a  work  has  something  of  a  hi^orical  charadter. 
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If  space  permitted,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  point  out  certain  errors  which  the  reader 
muit  redlify  if  he  is  to  read  the  work  with  the 
maximum  profit.  These  are,  however,  not  so 
numerous  or  so  serious  as  to  affedt  the  very  real 
value  of  the  book.  As  a  guide  along  the  not 
always  ^raight  and  easy  paths  of  contemporary 
literature,  it  is  the  beA  work  thus  far  pub¬ 
lished,  and  it  can  be  recommended  to  all 
foreigners  who  wish  a  concise  and  compen¬ 
dious  source  of  information  concerning  Chilean 
letters. — Raul  Silva  CaStro.  Santiago  de  Chile. 

•  Miguel  de  Cervantes.  El  ingenioso  hidalgo, 
Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha.  Facsimile  of 
the  Fir^  Editions  (1605  and  1615).  Madrid. 
Biblioteca  Nueva.  1934.  2  vols.  664  and  586 
pages.  75  pesetas. — This  edition  heads  a  new 
series  called  Coleccion  Tesoro  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  Eton  Miguel  Artigas.  The  preliminary 
li^  of  the  works  promised  is  a  formidable  one, 
and  includes  more  than  two  score  names  be¬ 
ginning  with  Alfonso  el  Sabio.  It  would  be 
futile  to  quarrel  with  these  seledtions  because 
agreement  on  their  relative  merit  would  be 
impossible,  and  because  the  series  may  not 
live  long  enough  to  trouble  the  reviewer.  At 
the  end  of  volume  II,  according  to  a  principle 
to  be  extended  to  all  the  books  of  the  series, 
Seiior  Artigas  has  appended  a  hazily  written 
advertencia  on  Los  primer  os  pasos  de  El 
^uijote.  He  tells  something  of  the  hi^ory  of 
the  early  editions,  with  a  few  inaccuracies 
regarding  their  character  and  number.  As  to 
this  new  facsimile  edition,  there  are  three 
or  more  reasons  why  the  issue  can  hardly 
expedt  many  enthusia^ic  buyers.  It  is  per¬ 
plexing  in  these  troublous  times  in  which  so 
many  of  us  can  not  buy  all  the  books  we  need, 
to  find  an  editorial  house  wealthy  enough  to 
indulge  in  the  illusion  that  this  is  a  propitious 
moment  to  give  us  another  facsimile  of  the 
^uijote.  There  are  already  at  lea^  five  and 
the  price  of  75  pesetas  for  this  produdtion 
seems  to  my  drained  imagination  and  thin 
purse  quite  a  fortune.  Moreover  this  is  an 
offering  for  book-lovers  and  not  for  readers. 
But  what  musSt  book-lovers  say?  Some  of  the 
pages  of  this  facsimile  are  as  blurred  as  is  the 
case  with  the  cheap  reproductions  of  Barce¬ 
lona,  1897  and  1905.  The  binding  is  a  sub¬ 
terfuge  for  what  the  puffing  note  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement  announces  as  cuero  con  planchas  de 
oro!  As  far  as  the  readers  are  concerned,  none 
can  ever  be  induced  to  peruse  the  ^uijote 
in  its  ancient  garb.  The  pages  lack  paragraphing 
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and  are  printed  in  a  solid  block;  little  help  is 
to  be  derived  from  the  punctuation  which 
may  have  a  period  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence 
or  a  comma  at  the  end.  The  capitalization  is 
not  subjedl  to  any  particular  rule. 

When  one  recalls  how  many  new  editions 
are  really  needed  of  other  works  in  the  Spanish 
field,  how  scholars  the  world  over  are  waiting 
for  the  time  when  Spaniards  will  bring  to 
light  the  unpublished  material  of  their 
archives,  to  say  nothing  of  critical  editions 
of  numerous  ma^rpieces,  this  venture  fills 
one  with  an  overwhelming  sense  of  unut' 
terable  fatigue.  It  is  another  case  of  printing 
something  that  we  already  have  with  the 
lea^  amount  of  scholarly  labor. — Rudolph 
Schevill.  University  of  California. 

•  Juan  Chabas.  Vuelo  y  eflilo.  Madrid. 

Sociedad  General  Espanola  de  Libreria. 

1934.  6  pesetas. — Fir^t  of  a  proposed  series 
of  criticisms  of  Spanish  literary  people.  Vol¬ 
ume  One  discusses  the  Machados,  Ramon 
Jimenez,  and  Gabriel  Miro,  in  a  thoughtful 
and  critical  ^udy  of  their  lives  and  works. 
If  the  other  volumes  carry  out  the  promises 
made  in  the  rather  lengthy  prologue  to  this 
book,  we  shall  have  a  valuable  scries  of  crit- 
tical  opinions  about  contemporary  authors. — 
W.  K.  J. 

•  Fray  Luis  de  Leon.  Pdginas  escogidas. 

Barcelona.  Luis  Miracle.  1934.  217  pages. 

7  pesetas. — The  works  represented  are:  Ex- 
posicion  del  cantar  de  los  cantares,  De  los  nom- 
hres  de  Criilo,  La  perfeCla  casada,  Exposicion 
del  lihro  de  Job  and  the  Poestas.  Each  division 
is  prefaced  by  a  general  critical  note  and  the 
book  opens  with  a  short  biographical  sketch. 
The  selections,  especially  the  poetry,  are  well 
chosen  and  copious  enough  to  give  the  reader 
a  gocxl  idea  of  the  author's  ^yle,  and  of  his 
religious  and  philosophical  views.  The  book 
is  one  of  a  scries  of  anthologies  of  Spanish 
classics.  An  attradtive  feature  is  the  ^urdy 
cloth  binding,  not  to  mention  the  excellent 
printing. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Juan  Mille  y  Gimenez,  Editor.  La  vida 

de  EStebanillo  Gonzalez.  Madrid.  Espasa- 

Calpe.  1934.  2  volumes.  259  and  270  pages. 
6  pesetas  each  volume. — The  present  edition 
appears  in  Cldsicos  caftellanos,  vols.  108  and 
109.  It  is  one-  of  the  be^t  editions  of  an  auto¬ 
biographical  account  of  the  adventures  of  the 
bufon  E^ebanillo,  who  was  in  the  retinue  of 
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Odtavio  Piccolomini  and  also  in  the  train  of 
the  Infante-Cardenal  don  Fernando,  when 
the  latter  was  appointed  Governor  of  the 
Netherlands  by  his  brother  Philip  IV. 

It  is  one  of  the  la^  Spanish  rogue  novels 
of  the  seventeenth  century  (1646).  The  pro- 
tagoni^  of  this  novel  is  a  somewhat  degenerate 
“picaro.”  We  do  not  find  in  him  the  social 
satire  that  is  charadteri^ic  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors.  Neither  do  we  find  Lazarillo  or  Guzmln 
de  Alfarache  to  be  as  cowardly  or  as  gluttonous 
as  E:(tebanillo. 

Sr.  Mille  y  Gimenez  has  written  a  very 
fine  introdudtion  in  which  he  proves  the 
hi^oricity  of  many  of  the  adventures  nar¬ 
rated.  He  elucidates  a  great  number  of  dif¬ 
ficult  passages  and  expressions  with  schol¬ 
arly  philological  and  hi^orical  annotations. — 
J.  M.  Hernandez.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Ra^el  Alberti.  Poesta  1924-1930.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Cruz  y  Raya.  1934.  374  pages. 

8  pesetas. — These  poems  were  written  by 
Alberti  before  his  conversion  to  anarchism, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  the  prexiudt  of  a 
bourgeois  frame  of  mind.  Yet  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  final  composition  in  the  colledtion — 
Elegia  ctvica — there  is  really  nothing  in  it  that 
clearly  indicates  the  political  tint  of  his 
thought.  In  ^yle  and  theme,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  poems  fell,  for  the  mo^  part,  into  two 
groups:  those  written  in  the  manner  of 
Spanish  traditional  popular  poetry  and  those 
of  a  modemi^ic  or  futuri^ic  variety.  But  of 
the  two  groups  the  poems  in  the  traditional 
vein  are  likely  to  be  the  ones  upon  which  his 
reputation  will  re^,  especially  those  under  the 
sub-title — Marinero  en  tierra — naive  bits  of 
fency  which  are  thoroughly  enjoyable. — 
Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  Northwe^ern  University. 

•  Damaso  Alonso.  Poesias  de  Gil  Vicente. 
Madrid.  Cruz  y  Raya.  1934.  3  pesetas. — 

This  purports  to  be  a  complete  colle<ftion  of 
the  lyrical  poems  of  Gil  Vicente,  taken  from 
his  Spanish  plays.  In  spite  of  his  Portuguese 
origin  and  the  scanty  number  of  these  poems 
rbut  30  pages  of  large  type)  the  editor  classes 
him  as  one  of  the  greatest  Spanish  poets.  It  is 
true  that  great  as  Gil  Vicente  is  as  a  dramatic, 
he  has  to  a  large  degree  been  negledtcd  as  a 
lyric  poet.  The  little  volume  is  furnished  with 
some  intere^ing  critical  notes  and  comment 
on  each  of  the  30  lyrics  published,  ^ting 
from  which  play  it  is  taken.  The  editor  has 
left  untouched  the  occasional  Portuguese 
words  of  the  text  and  has  contented  himself 
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with  corredling  obvious  typographical  errors. 
— Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Maria  Alicia  Dominguez.  Las  alas  de 
metal.  Buenos  Aires.  Libreria  La  Facub 

tad. — These  poems  are  pervaded  with  the 
spirit  of  youth,  and  youth  is  optimistic.  The 
motivating  force  is  patriotism;  seldom  do  we 
6nd  expressed  a  greater  love  for  one's  father' 
land.  Every  nook  and  comer  of  the  Argentine 
is  beloved  by  the  author,  the  Pampa,  the  coaSt, 
the  provinces,  the  mountains,  and  Buenos 
Aires  itself.  She  loves  the  sea  and  yearns  to 
see  what  lies  beyond  it,  but; 

To  soy  hija  de  otro  mar 

vaSto  y  verde:  la  llanura. 

Everywhere  we  6nd  homage  to  Nature 
in  her  varied  aspedts.  There  is  a  wealth  of 
apt  description,  simile  and  metaphor,  but  the 
most  Striking  feature  of  the  Style  is  insistence 
on  the  color  motif,  which  is  handled  for  the 
most  part  with  consummate  skill.  For  the 
rest,  we  may  perhaps  detedt  the  influence  of 
Dario  and  Walt  Whitman.  Strangely  enough, 
the  erotic  element  is  wholly  lacking.  The 
only  loved  one  is  La  Patria. — Calvert  J.  Win' 
ter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Luis  Donoso.  Charlas.  Manirales,  Co- 
lombia.  Arturo  Zapata.  1934.  250  pages. 

1  peso. — The  title  of  this  book  explains,  to  a 
certain  extent,  its  nature,  although  an  examina' 
tion  reveals  that  it  is  in  verse  of  varied  meter. 
The  author  usually  places  at  the  head  of  each 
poem  a  short  item  drawn  from  a  newspaper, 
and  then  comments  on  it.  For  instance,  in 
Ohio  a  couple  are  married  by  a  minister  in  a 
cage  with  three  wild  tigers.  The  bride’s  mother 
is  also  present  in  the  cage.  The  poet's  com- 
ments  are  witty  and  sarcastic.  The  numerous 
puns,  expressions  of  double  meaning  and 
slang,  make  the  meaning,  at  times,  obscure 
except  to  the  initiated  in  this  kind  of  composi' 
tion. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kan- 
sas. 

•  Arturo  Torres  Rioseco.  ''Rubaiyat"  de 
Omar  Khayyam.  Santiago,  Chile.  Im- 

prenta  Nascimento.  1934. — The  Persian  poet 
flnds  his  way  into  Spanish  verse  in  this  ex' 
quisite  rendering  by  the  well  known  Chilean 
poet  Torres  Rioseco.  The  work  is  preceded 
by  a  short,  succindt  introdudtion  which  covers 
essential  fadts  concerning  the  various  transk' 
tions  and  Omar’s  life,  as  well  as  a  beautifully 
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expressed,  accurate  and  sympathetic  interpre- 
tation  of  the  flrSt  English  version  by  Edward 
FitzGerald,  which  brings  to  Ca^ilian  all  the 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  that  loved  version. 
However,  this  work  is  more  than  a  mere 
translation  of  the  Rubaiyat,  since  it  comes  to 
Spanish  with  the  freshness  of  inspiration  of 
original  poetry. — Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarke. 
Berkeley,  California. 

•  Antonio  Garcia.  Colombia  S.  A.  (Cuen- 
tos  proletarios).  Manizales,  Colombia. 

Editorial  Arturo  Zapata.  1934.  224  pages. 
$1.00  m.'n. — These  short  Tories  are  examples 
of  grim  realism,  and  are  aimed  at  what  the 
author  considers  the  tyrannical  oppression  of 
the  common  people.  Almo^  de^itute  of  any 
reference  to  the  lighter  side  of  life  and  wholly 
lacking  in  humor,  the  personages  drawn  either 
suffer  in  hopeless  misery,  trodden  down  by 
ruthless  and  cynical  overlords,  or  succumb 
to  their  tortures.  The  author  frankly  ^tes 
in  the  introdudtion  that  he  deliberately  adopts 
th’s  ^yle  of  writing  as  being  the  only  one 
suitable  to  the  subjedt.  He  is  a  militant  in' 
surgent  again^  the  e^blished  order,  religious, 
political  and  social  as  it  exkts  in  his  country. 
The  sketches  are  regional,  he  says,  for  in 
Colombia  each  province  presents  such  different 
aspedts  of  social  life  that  general  national  char' 
adteri^ics  hardly  exi^t,  the  only  generality 
being  the  pradtice  of  the  feudal  system  by  the 
ruling  classes.  Many  of  the  incidents  recorded, 
says  senor  Garcia,  are  of  his  personal  know!' 
edge.  If  such  things  adtually  happen.  Heaven 
help  Colombia! — Calvert  J.  Winter.  Univer' 
sity  of  Kansas. 

•  Enrique  Jardiel  Poncek.  Tres  comedias 
con  un  solo  ensayo.  Madrid.  Biblioteca 

Nueva.  1934.  333  pages.  6  pesetas. — Seiior 
Poncek  is  a  dramatic  who  has  68  comedies  to 
his  credit,  although  only  16  have  been  played. 
He  feeU  competent,  therefore,  to  criticize  the 
Spanish  ^ge,  as  well  as  its  authors,  adtors 
and  critics.  His  criticism  is  severe  enough 
to  ^tate  that  the  present  low  ebb  of  Spanish 
comedy  is  due  to  the  fadl  that,  with  rare  excep' 
tions,  the  plays  represented  lack  contadt  with 
real  life,  and  this  lack  is  a  vital  one.  Only  four 
dramatic  of  merit  are  left:  Benavente,  Marti' 
nez  Sierra  and  the  Quintero  brothers.  Even  the 
Quinteros  he  ranks  somewhat  lower  than  the 
other  two.  The  re^,  he  says,  are  imitators. 
The  charge  he  brings  again^  pkywriters  is 
that  they  do  not  think  nor  read  and  that  they 
do  not  know  the  lives  of  the  types  they  at' 
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tempt  to  portray  on  the  Stage.  MoSt  of  the 
critics  are  bad,  some  because  they  are  merely 
tr>’ing  to  further  the  interests  of  plays  of  their 
own,  some  the  interests  of  their  special  friends 
and  a  third  class  because  they  are  considered 
good  for  nothing  else  by  their  employers,  the 
papers.  Besides  his  critical  essay,  the  volume 
contains  three  of  the  author's  plays,  all  of 
which  have  been  represented  within  the  laSt 
seven  years.  Sehor  Poncela's  Strictures  are 
keen,  original  and  only  too  true. — Calvert  J. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Magdalena  Petit.  La  ^uintrala.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Empresa  Letras.  1932.  $3.00 
m.-n. — A  most  original  piece  of  work,  which 
won  6rSt  prize  in  a  contest  sponsored  by  La 
T^aciSn.  It  concerns  itself  with  a  tradition  of 
colonial  days,  in  which  a  woman  of  the  ruling 
class  in  Chile,  possessed  by  a  demon,  moves 
through  life  leaving  a  record  of  sadism,  mani' 
acal  fury,  unspeakable  cruelty  and  murder. 
Two  persons  only  can  control  her;  one,  a 
Negro  slave,  her  old  nurse,  who  does  so  by 
invoking  the  aid  of  Satan,  and.  Strangely 
enough,  a  friar  whom  La  Quintrala  worships 
as  a  saint.  The  latter  Struggles  long  and  Sturdily 
to  save  her  soul,  but  barely  escapes  with 
his  own  when  brought  ftice  to  face  with  the 
powers  of  darkness  as  marshalled  by  the 
Negro  witch  and  La  Quintrala  herself.  The 
action  moves  inexorably  to  the  catastrophe, 
and  one  foresees  from  the  beginning  the  tragic 
denouement.  Like  Elsie  Venner,  the  curse  is 
born  with  her,  and  her  deStiny  is  sealed.  In 
spite  of  her  wickedness,  her  sincere  efforts  to 
nullify  the  decree  of  fate  arouse  the  reader's 
sympathy.  This  tale  gives  a  deep  insight 
into  Negro  and  Indian  superstitions  and  at 
the  same  time  is  a  masterly  Study  in  psychology. 
— Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

AAA 

The  new  ReviSlu  Cuhana,  published  by  the 
Department  of  Education  of  the  Cuban 
government,  is  a  handsome  literary  and 
scholarly  quarterly  of  nearly  200  pages. 
Notable  in  its  6rSt  issue  is  an  article  by 
Emib'o  Ballagas,  Pasion  y  muerte  del  Futurismo, 
which  dwells  on  the  relations  between  the 
doctrines  of  Marinetti  and  the  realizations  of 
Fascism. 

“Futurism,  which  did  not  obey  the  dictates 
of  a  profound  passion,  is  definitely  dead.  Its 
passion  is  not  the  great  Passion  of  the  man  who 
suffers  in  his  own  flesh  the  suffering  of  man- 
kind  and  feels  in  his  own  side  the  lance  which 
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wounds  the  side  of  Chri^.  When  it  cut  away 
its  roots,  the  umbilical  cord  which  united  the 
present  with  the  pait,  it  deprived  itself  of 
the  nutriment  of  tradition.  .  .'' — Emilio  Ba' 
llagas,  in  Reviita  Cubana,  La  Habana. 

Alfonso  y  Francisco  and  Rodriguez  Aldave 
have  launched  from  Lesaca,  in  Navarre,  a 
literary  monthly  of  which  they  ^rate  “aspira- 
mos  a  que  Atalaya  sea  el  portavoz  de  las  in' 
quietudes  juveniles  de  nue^ra  provincia  y... 
que  en  sus  paginas  se  reflejen  los  afanes  intelec- 
tuales  de  Navarra,  Espaha  y  del  Mundo.' 

The  January  number  of  the  English-language 
Berlin  propaganda  magazine  Germany  and  Tou 
mentions  as  important  recent  British  books  on 
Germany,  Michael  Fry,  Hitler's  Wonderland 
(London,  John  Murray),  Heinz  A.  Heinz, 
Germany's  Hitler  (London,  Hur^  and  Blackett), 
and  John  Wolf,  ?{azi  Germany  (London,  The 
CJolden  Eagle  Publishing  Company).  It  also 
mentions  the  American  Doug  Brinkley's  Ein 
Ameril(aner  sieht  Deutschland  (Berlin,  Otto 
Eisner).  It  appears  that  all  these  books  view 
the  present  German  regime  with  kindly  eyes. 

“They  are  reading  in  Spain  nowadays.  They 
pse  even  beginning  to  be  intere^ed  in  hand¬ 
some  books,  arti^ically  illuArated.  .  .  the 
Budget  of  Public  In^ruCtion,  which  is  three 
times  as  large  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  is 
lessening  illiteracy.  The  University  and  the 
lycees  have  been  enlarged  and  improved.  Pub¬ 
lishing  is  gaining  enormously.  Newspapers 
and  magazines  are  improving  in  circulation.  .  . 
The  reading  rooms  of  the  libraries  arc  cram¬ 
med.  .  .  And  women  are  beginning  to  have  a 
part  in  intellectual  life,  which. in  Spain  has 
hitherto  been  mo^ly  the  province  of  the  men." 
— Camille  Pitollet,  in  Les  Langues  Ma-idio- 
nales,  Paris  and  Toulouse. 

“The  hiAory  of  Italy  is  made  up  of  sombre 
abysses  and  of  periods  of  light.  Italy  has  at 
times  believed — from  Dante  and  Petrarch  to 
Mazzini — that  she  had  a  mission  to  fulfill. 
There  is  no  longer  any  place  in  European  life 
for  nations  with  hi^orical  missions.  But 
Italian  vitality  is  so  profound  that  it  would 
not  be  at  all  surprising  if,  some  day,  the 
Italians,  having  returned  to  their  traditions 
of  liberty,  will  find,  long  before  the  others, 
that  compromise  which  Europe,  in  its  present 
^te  of  crisis,  seeks  vainly  between  the  arid 
liberalism  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
dangers  of  moral  abasement  which  are  the 
inevitable  price  of  all  dictatorships.” — (3ount 
Clarlo  Sforza,  in  L'Ame  Italienne. 
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•  Francesco  Porro.  Problemi  deU'Universo. 

Bologna.  Nicola  Zanichclli.  1934.  170 

pages.  12  lire. — With  subjert  matter  attract' 
ively  presented  and  with  an  abundance  of 
very  fine  illu^rations,  the  author  develops  in 
a  non'mathematical  manner  seven  heads:  In- 
trodu<^tion  and  general  concepts;  Study  of 
E^ysica!  Agronomy;  Double  and  multiple 
^rs;  Proper  Cellar  motions;  Stellar  evolution; 
Variable  and  new  ^rs;  and  Nebulae  and 
clu^rs.  The  results  of  the  lateA  research  are 
also  given,  making  the  book  intere^ing  not 
only  to  the  lay  reader  but  to  a  class  in  popular 
agronomy. — W.  E.  Anderson.  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Francesco  Sapori.  II  Fascismo  e  VArte. 

Milano.  Mondadori.  1934.  99  pages.  3 

lire. — This  modeA  little  book  gives  a  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  the  cultural  program  of 
Fascism.  Art,  literature,  learned  academies, 
commemorative  statues,  archaeological  excava¬ 
tions,  all  these  are  encouraged,  simulated  and 
protected  by  the  government.  Sig.  Sapori  gives 
a  rather  formidable  liA  of  works  undertaken 
by  the  government,  such  as  the  e^blishment 
of  the  Accademia  d’ltalia.  the  Greek  theater 
in  Syracuse,  the  subsidy  to  the  Royal  Theater 
in  Rome,  a  monument  to  the  scientist,  Guido 
Baccelli,  etc.  Nearly  every  city  in  Italy  is 
liAed  for  its  share  and  incidentally,  work  will 
be  provided  for  thousands.  In  short,  a  com¬ 
plete  cultural  regimentation  in  a  field  hitherto 
disregarded  by  governmental  agencies. — S.  S. 

•  Luisa  Banal.  Cangrande  della  Scala. 

Torino.  Paravia.  1934.  247  pages.  9.50 

lire. — Mario  Granata.  Guglielmo  Lungaspada. 
Torino.  Paravia.  289  pages.  9.50  lire. — Both 
these  works  are  in  the  highly  readable  and 
handy  I  Condottieri  series,  which  includes 
some  ten  or  a  dozen  titles  to  date.  These  novel¬ 
ized  biographies  render  popularly  accessible 


much  information  buried  in  libraries  and 
learned  tomes  that  would  he  hard  to  come  at, 
otherwise. 

For  one  thing,  they  serve  to  caA  a  light 
upon  the  essentially  Italian  charaefter  of  the 
in^itution  represented  by  a  Duce.  Cangrande 
was  such  a  Leader.  What  does  the  word,  con- 
dottiere,  mean?  Cangrande  della  Scala  was  one 
of  the  greater;  but  his  greatness  is  surrounded 
with  something  of  a  my^ery.  In  what  did  it 
lie?  In  his  visible  achievement?  Hardly.  Dying 
at  the  age  of  thirty -eight,  he  left  his  work, 
his  task,  for  the  moA  part  undone.  Yet  the  very 
aureole  of  greatness  hung  about  his  head 
while  he  h'ved,  and  has  adorned  his  name  since 
the  day  he  died.  This  is  in  part,  perhaps,  to 
be  attributed  to  certain  lines  in  Dante's  Para- 
diso  (the  seventeenth  C^anto).  It  is  not  un¬ 
likely  that  the  dream  of  uniting  an  Italy 
rent  asunder  by  foreign  invaders,  and  of  be¬ 
coming  its  king,  was  the  one  cherished  by 
(Cangrande  himself  and  by  others;  it  is  the 
age-old  peninsular  passion  for  unity  and 
autonomy;  but  the  dream  was  one  that  was 
to  be  cut  short  by  death,  fate — call  it  what 
you  will.  It  none  the  less  left  its  mark  upon 
the  Italian  people,  and  the  effedl  is  to  be 
viewed  in  the  symbolic  homage  that  is  paid 
to  Cangrande 's  name;  the  eque^rian  statue 
of  the  hero  is  something  like  a  call  to  arms. 

In  the  Lungaspada,  we  have  the  excellently 
told  life  ^ry  of  one  who,  as  the  author  puts 
it  in  his  concluding  lines,  “may  today  be 
saluted  as  a  precursor  in  the  art  of  govern¬ 
ment,  one  who  conferred  power  and  glory 
on  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  who  ended  his 
days  as  an  unfortunate  vidtim  of  the  lack  of 
political  comprehension  on  the  part  of  the 
great  lords  of  the  era, — ^a  vidtim  of  that 
ferocious  hatred  which  charadterized  the  dark 
days  of  a  declining  Feudalism."  Lungaspada's 
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end  was  an  afFedting  one.  He  died  put  to  the 
torture. 

This  series,  to  repeat,  is  remarkable  for  the 
running  ease  of  the  narratives,  which  read  like 
fidtion  and  which  are,  in  reality,  fascinating 
doses  of  important  hiAory. — Samuel  Putnam. 
New  York  City. 

•  Antonio  Monti.  Un  Italiano:  Francesco 
Reftelli.  Milano.  Societa  Nazionale  del 

Risorgimento  per  la  Storia.  1933.  519  pages. 
— In  portraying  and  ^udying  the  6gure  of 
Francesco  Re^elli,  Antonio  Monti  has  con- 
tributed  to  give  an  individual  charadter  to  the 
greatness  of  the  epoch  in  which  Italy  fash¬ 
ioned  its  independence  and  unity.  The  exalted 
idea  that  we  all  have  of  the  Risorgimento 
condemns  to  oblivion  many  a  great  man  who 
contributed  to  the  greatness  of  that  age. 

Francesco  Re^elli  was  one  of  those  rare 
individuals  who  lift  our  humanity  to  a  higher 
level  in  the  light  of  sacrifice  and  heroism.  The 
author  very  cleverly  projedts  Resell!  against 
the  background  of  the  Aormy  years  in  which 
Italy  emerged  from  a  dismembered  country 
into  a  well  defined  one.  He  does  it  by  delving 
into  documents  relative  to  Re^elli’s  public 
life  and  charadter,  casing  thereby  a  clear 
hght  on  the  hi^rical  zone  in  which  Re^elli 
moved  during  the  year  1848  when  Lombardy 
tried  heroically  to  fight  again^  the  Au^rian 
Empire  and  was  crushed.  More  than  half 
of  the  huge  volume  contains  the  publication 
of  the  correspondence  between  Re^elli  and 
the  provisional  government  then  e^blished. 

This  volume  is  a  part  of  the  colledlion  of 
hi^orical  documents  pertaining  to  the  Risor- 
gimento.  It  places  at  the  disposal  of  scholars  all 
over  the  world  documents  that  have  been 
accessible  to  local  researchers  only. — D.  Vit- 
torini.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Icilio  Federico  Joni.  Le  Memorie  dt  un 
Pittore  di  ^uadri  Antichi.  San  Casciano. 

Societa  editrice  Toscana.  1934.  12  lire. — The 
picaresque  autobiography  of  a  child  of  the 
slums  who  suffered  hardships  and  acquired 
such  an  ability  in  the  almo^  forgotten  art  of 
tempera  painting  that  many  of  his  ma^erpieces 
were  palmed  off  as  produdts  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Later,  having  loved  and  lived  as  lu^ily 
as  the  old  painters  whose  ghoSt  he  turned  out 
to  be,  he  w’ent  into  business  for  himself  reAor- 
ing  ancient  canvases.  The  book  is  almo^ 
as  intereAing  for  what  he  tells  about  piefture 
faking  as  for  the  adventures  of  this  un¬ 
educated  writer. — W.  K.  J. 


•  Pietro  Pancrazi.  Donne  e  Buoi  de'  Paesi 
tuoi.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1934.  8  lire. — 

Pietro  Pancrazi  is  the  old-fashioned  traveller. 
The  diligence,  the  third-class  carriage  of  a 
slow  train,  or  that  classic  Italian  Ford — the 
donkey — are  his  preferred  meansoflocomotion. 
His  travelling  bag  is  packed  with  a  sound 
knowledge  of  Italian  hi^ory  and  literature, 
a  capacity  for  keen  observation  and  a  great 
love  for  the  places  he  visits.  He  seems  to  have 
adopted  as  his  only  rule  the  avoidance  of  the 
beaten  paths  of  the  fleeing  touri^.  Fancy  is 
his  guide.  One  day  he  may  grow  weary 
of  waiting  for  the  Spring  to  come  to  Florence, 
so  he  decides  to  go  to  I’Albergaccio  and  call 
on  Macchiavelli;  another  day  he  will  go  to 
Arezzo,  where  he  is  greeted  by  a  ho^  of  old 
friends:  Michelangelo,  Piero  della  Francesca, 
Petrarca,  Redi  and  even  Aretino  himself.  Or 
again,  curiosity  may  lure  him  to  the  source 
of  the  Tiber,  which  is  of  such  mode^  propor¬ 
tions  that  he  has  great  difliculty  in  preventing 
his  donkey  from  drinking  it  all  up.  These 
peregrinations  are  not  limited  to  Tuscan  and 
Umbrian  towns;  the  author  roams  about  other 
provinces  and  goes  as  far  down  as  the  virgin 
lands  of  Sardinia  and  the  fore^  of  La  Sila, 
which  is  at  the  very  tip  of  the  Italian  boot. 

While  the  author  seems  to  follow  in  this 
volume  the  same  pattern  as  Panzini  in  his 
Lantema  di  Diogene,  his  wholesome  “joie  de 
vivre"  is  never  embittered  by  reminiscences 
of  the  life  and  cu^oms  of  olden  times. — Mi¬ 
chele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Francesco  Foberti.  Gioacchino  da  Fiore. 
Nuovi  Studi  Critici  Sulla  Milica  e  la 

Religiosita  in  Calabria.  Firenze.  G.  C.  San- 
soni.  1934.  18  lire. — Essentially  a  work  of 
clarification  in  an  intricate  subjedt  much 
obscured  by  centuries  of  dissension.  The 
author  has  a  unique  advantage  for  this  work 
because  he  is  a  Calabrian,  close  compatriot 
therefore  of  the  great  my^ic,  and  brings  to 
his  task  not  only  the  preparation  of  a  life¬ 
time  of  relentless  ^udy  but  also  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  vibration  of  race  and  landscape.  The 
result  is  a  volume,  rich  in  scholarship  and 
criticism,  that  throws  light  on  much  disputed 
ground  and  breaks  lances  often  with  accepted 
German,  French  and  Italian  authorities. 

Foberti,  after  a  pulsating  biographical 
sketch,  composes  a  series  of  ma^erly  analyses 
of  the  mystic’s  apocalyptic  visions,  setting 
out  to  disprove  the  subsequent  charges 
of  heresy  which  have  made  Gioacchino’s 
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name  an  objeeft  of  suspicion  among  the  ortho' 
dox.  It  would  be  simple  to  dismiss  this  essen- 
tial  sedtion  of  the  volume  with  a  frank  admis' 
sion  that  it  is  absolutely  convincing.  It  is  clear 
that  Foberti  has  weighed  the  authentic  ^te' 
ments  of  his  beloved  seer,  traced  them  to  their 
sources,  mainly  St.  Paul,  and  e^blished  their 
essential  dodtrinal  acceptability.  The  accusa- 
tion  of  heresy  leveled  at  Gioacchino  is  shat- 
etred  in  the  light  of  his  own  assertions.  It 
becomes  increasingly  clear  that  vindictive 
factional  pettiness,  because  Gioacchino  fore' 
saw  a  new  age  in  the  Reign  of  the  Spirit, 
following  that  of  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
dictated  the  disapproval  of  the  Lateran 
Council  of  1215  and  the  Commission  of  A' 
nagni  in  1255.  Gioacchino's  allegiance  to  the 
spirit  rather  than  to  the  letter,  his  insi^ence 
upon  a  rebirth  of  men  into  a  sanctification  no 
longer  requiring  signs  and  ceremonies,  his 
prophecy  of  a  new  age,  of  “plena  spiritus 
bbertas”  with  the  church  not  abolished  but 
purified,  these  preachments  while  accepted 
as  orthodox  during  his  lifetime,  attracted  after 
his  death  the  venomous  attacks  of  men  of  little 
faith. — Harry  Kurz.  University  of  Nebraska. 

•  Michele  Barbi,  Editor.  Studi  danteschi. 

Volume  diciottesimo.  Firenze.  G.  C. 
Sansoni.  1934.  220  pages.  15  lire. — To  ^U' 
dents  of  “il  sommo  poeta”  the  Studi  danteschi 
represent  a  notable  body  of  essays  on  Dante  and 
his  works,  and  through  their  review  section, 
an  indispensable  reference  guide  to  a  large 
mass  of  Danteana.  The  main  article  in  this 
issue — Ancora  sul  tefto  della  Divina  Comme' 
dia — is  written  by  Professor  Barbi,  one  of 
the  be^  known  of  the  living  Danti^  and 
founder  of  the  Studi.  .  .  Though  by  his 
own  illuArations  he  freely  admits  that  the 
readings  given  in  their  editions  by  such  bril¬ 
liant  scholars  as  Vandelli  and  Casella  are  not 
always  the  mo^  acceptable,  he  takes  pains  to 
point  out  that  the  criticisms  and  changes 
made  by  Zingarelli,  Torraca  and  Guerri  are 
often  defective,  and  do  not  take  a  firm  for¬ 
ward  ^p  towards  bringing  about  a  final 
definitive  edition  of  the  Divine  Comedy.  This 
can  be^  be  approached,  he  thinks,  by  means 
of  a  new  and  more  exaCt  classification  and  re- 
Audy  of  the  available  manuscripts  of  the  mas¬ 
terpiece.  The  other  Judies  are  by  Crescini 
on  the  Discorso  trilingue  attributed  to  Dante, 
by  Ghisalberti  on  the  Convivio,  by  Barbi  on 
the  relation  of  Benvenuto  da  Imola's  and 
Giovanni  da  Serravalle’s  commentary,  by 


Piattoli  on  Geri  del  Bello  and  Bellino  di 
Lapo. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  North we^ern  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Francesco  Luigi  Mannucci.  Giacomo  LeO' 
pardi.  La  Storia  poetica.  Torino.  Paravia. 

1934.  386  pages.  12  lire. — The  author's  sub¬ 
title  may  serve  to  indicate  the  approach  in 
this  volume  of  Leopardi  criticism.  In  the 
closing  lines  of  his  Preface,  Signor  Mannucci 
observes  that  Leopardi  “a  mio  giudizio,  non 
puo  comprendersi  pienamente  se  non  lo  si 
^tudi  con  senso  ^torico  oltre  che  e^etico.'' 
The  di^inguishing  feature  of  the  work  is  that 
it  is  devoted  to  new  material,  rather  than  a 
rehashing  of  the  old,  along  with  a  high  degree 
of  condensation.  A  novel  light  is  thrown  on 
Leopardi’s  social  and  political  thinking, 
the  character  of  his  patriotic  idealism,  his 
contemptuous  attitude  toward  the  “masses,’’ 
as  set  over  against  the  “heroic  individual,’’ 
etc.,  all  of  which  holds  the  germs  of  modem 
Fascism.  Leopardi  looked  upon  literature  as 
possessed  of  an  essentially  moral  and  patriotic 
function.  He  was  emotionally  and  intensely 
opposed  to  those  ideas  of  his  age  centering 
about  the  doctrine  of  “progress,’’  the  harbin¬ 
gers  of  a  later  Positivism.  From  personal  his¬ 
tory,  he  was  led  to  the  larger  variety,  that 
of  the  human  species,  viewed  through  his 
persi^ing  skepticism  and  pessimism. 

The  author  Presses  the  influence  of  Schiller 
upon  the  poet’s  aeAhetic  and  more  general 
concepts.  The  function  of  memory  with 
Leopardi — a  memory  of  things  paA  that 
transforms  life  into  poetry — is  another  point 
that  ^nds  out.  An  almo^  ProuAian  re¬ 
cherche.  Leopardi’s  poetic  “hi^ory”  is  one 
long  effort  to  recapture  a  dazzling  youthful 
glow,  which  in  the  end  is  the  light  that  never 
was.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Leopardian 
idealism. — Samuel  Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  Camillo  Pellizzi.  II  Teatro  Inglese.  Milano. 
Treves.  1934.  434  pages.  12  lire. — A 

scholarly  and  sympathetic  ^tudy  of  the 
English  drama  of  this  century,  both  on  and 
off  the  ^tage,  including  a  chapter  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  drama.  It  is  the  drama  of  the  middle 
classes  or  bourgeoisie,  which  was  first  made 
aware  of  itself  through  the  plays  of  Robertson 
and  Jones,  found  itself  amusing  as  pictured 
by  Pinero  and  Wilde  and  then,  becoming 
self-critical  under  the  influence  of  Ibsen  and 
Shaw,  went  on  to  a  careful  reali^ic  ^tudy  of 
its  own  manners  and  later  of  its  social,  profes¬ 
sional  and  regional  groups.  Pellizzi  sees  in 
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Galsworthy  the  greater  English  realiA.  With 
Barrie,  whom  he  greatly  admires,  fancy  and 
imagination  return  to  the  ^ge,  not  the  old 
romanticism,  but  something  fresh  and  truly 
English  which  reaches  its  limit  in  Yeats  and 
Synge.  The  present  with  its  break'down  of 
traditional  and  moral  ^ndards,  a  period 
lacking  in  passion  and  in  will-power,  is  be^ 
refledted  in  the  plays  of  Noel  Coward.  But 
the  author  reminds  us  that  in  England  a  time 
of  social  and  political  change  has  always 
been  followed  by  an  outbur^  of  drama.  For 
the  Englishman  is  “a  dramatic  person"  because 
he  carries  within  himself  two  different  per¬ 
sonalities.  At  heart  the  Anglo-Saxon  is 
^ill  the  simple,  pradtical  man  of  adtion  who 
fir^  saw  Rome,  but  he  is  also  the  child  of 
the  in^itutions  and  culture  which  he  took 
over  from  the  Mediterranean  peoples  with¬ 
out,  however,  making  their  basic  philosophy 
his  own.  So  while  the  common  man  of  the 
Latin  races  has  a  philosophy  of  the  absolute 
which  he  knows  cannot  be  realized  on  earth 
and  so  can  "with  a  sigh”  make  the  concessions 
forced  upon  him  by  economic  and  social 
conditions,  the  Englishman  persi^  in  trying 
to  harmonize  his  adlions  with  his  ideab  and 
in  making  of  every  speculative  problem  a  prac¬ 
tical  problem.  In  the  ordinary  man  this  re¬ 
sults  in  self-deception  and  compromise,  in  the 
^rong  or  intelligent  in  inner  conBidt,  which 
is  drama.  This  theory  forms  the  basis  of 
frequent  comparisons  between  the  differing 
attitudes  of  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  toward 
the  problems  of  life  and  art  and  lends  an  un¬ 
usual  and  simulating  flavor  to  the  book.  A 
very  complete  bibliography  adds  to  its  value. 
— Marian  P.  Whitney.  New  Haven,  Ckjn- 
nedticut. 

•  Reto  Roedel.  ?{ote  Manzoniane.  Torino. 

Chiantore.  1934.  284  pages.  18  Ure. — 
The  crowds  in  Manzoni’s  I  Promessi  Sposi  do 
not  serve  merely  to  bring  out  the  author's 
social  philosophy,  nor  do  they  have  any 
Sridlly  choral  fundtion.  Rather  in  their 
moods,  emotions  and  adtions  they  take  on 
an  individual  consiSency,  they  are  vitally 
linked  with  the  other  individual  charadters 
of  the  maSerpiece  and  with  them  form  a 
harmonious  and  artiSic  pidture  of  the  Man- 
zonian  world.  By  probing  and  analyzing  the 
human  elements  in  the  crowds  that  come  to 
the  fore  in  various  sedtions  of  the  novel, 
Roedel  eSablishes  beyond  a  peradventure 
their  right  to  Sand  as  individual  charadters 
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among  the  dramatis  personae  whom  we  know 
by  name. 

Deeply  rooted  in  Manzoni’s  nature  was 
the  dualism  expressed  by  the  terms:  obblight 
and  mancamenti,  which  derives  from  the 
clash  between  his  religious  feelings  and  the 
flights  of  his  artiSic  fancy.  In  deahng  with 
Pirandello,  Tilgher  has  applied  the  words 
vita  and  forma  to  describe  a  similar  but  more 
universal  process.  Inasmuch  as  Manzoni  has 
projedted  this  dualism  into  pradtically  all  of 
the  protagoni^  in  the  Promessi  sposi,  the 
author,  in  the  second  part  of  the  book,  is 
ju^ified  in  ^udying  them  from  this  point  of 
view,  and  has  succeeded  in  casing  some  new 
light  on  their  interpretation. — Joseph  G. 
Fucilla.  Northwe^ern  University. 

•  Guido  Vitali.  Antonio  Fogazzaro.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Antonio  Vallardi,  Editore.  1934. 

3.50  lire. — Through  their  series  of  two  score 
and  more  ^uademi  di  Analisi  EStetica,  to 
which  the  little  book  that  we  have  before  us 
belongs,  the  firm  of  Antonio  Vallardi  has 
rendered  a  two-fold  service  of  considerable 
usefulness  to  indents  of  Italian  literature. 
Beginners  acquire  through  them  the  essential 
fadts  about  a  period  or  a  given  author’s  hfe, 
times  and  works,  and,  in  addition,  a  critical 
analysis  of  his  produdtion  which  despite  its 
simplicity  and  brevity  often  produces  a  ^imu- 
lus  to  diredt  reading  and  appreciation.  To 
those  who  already  have  some  acquaintance 
with  the  subjedts  that  intere^  them  they 
serve  as  a  means  of  recalling  to  one’s  mind 
pertinent  fadts  and  opinions  quickly  and  with 
the  expenditure  of  a  relatively,  very  small 
amount  of  energy. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  North- 
we^em  University. 

•  Ettore  Magni.  In  Segreto.  Roma.  Arte 
Vita.  1934.  6  lire. — The  present  volume 

contains  the  be^  poems  written  since  1898 
by  a  poet  who,  after  careful  seledlion  and 
revision,  presents  them  to  his  readers, 

forse,  per  non  morire, 

0  per  morire  due  volte. 

Although  the  poet  has  repudiated  and 
excluded  from  this  colledtion  his  early  poems 
in  French  and  in  English,  considering  them 
mere  “esercitazioni,”  we  are  ^ill  able  to  get 
a  thorough  idea  of  his  spiritual  and  technical 
development.  The  firA  poems  reveal  an  im¬ 
passioned  and  reitless  soul  doomed  to  despair 
and  to  the  loss  of  faith  in  humanity.  In  Veglie 
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noilalgiche,  he  6nds  re^  and  peace  at  home 
and  with  his  ^mily,  and  his  verse  acquires 
warmth  and  flexibility.  A  Fior  di  Crepusculo 
finally  shows  the  poet  who  has  reached  the 
fulness  of  life,  of  rhythm  and  of  imagination. 
Magni's  poetry  may  lack  deep  feeling,  but  it 
possesses  spontaneity,  simplicity  and  bar- 
mony. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Umberto  Barbaro.  L'essenza  del  Can  Bar' 
bone.  Roma.  Le  Edizioni  d'ltalia.  9  lire. — 

Umberto  Barbaro  is  a  representative  of  the 
extreme  left  wing  of  the  novecentismo  move- 
ment. 

The  major  intere!^  in  the  five  Tories  and  in 
the  play  contained  in  this  volume  is  ^yle  rather 
than  content;  nervous,  hy^erical,  ultra- 
modemi^ic,  it  brooks  no  half-measures.  Terrific 
speed  or  slow  motion.  Profound  obscurity 
cleft  by  flashes  of  blinding  light.  Torrents  of 
words.  Long  parentheses.  The  reader  is  some¬ 
what  like  a  lo^  soldier  trying  to  find  his  way 
through  a  deafening  and  unceasing  bombard¬ 
ment  on  a  Aormy  night. — Michele  Cantarella. 
Smith  College. 

•  Massimo  Bontempelh’.  Primi  Racconti. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1934.  10  lire. — 

In  1919,  Bontempelli  repudiated  all  of  his 
literary  w’orks  dating  from  before  the  World 
War.  Urged  by  his  publishers,  he  has  rescued 
from  oblivion  twenty-two  short  stories  which 
he  presents  in  his  lateA  volume.  The  fir^t 
group  of  ^ries,  Socrate  Modemo,  deals  par¬ 
ticularly  with  the  life  of  the  young  univer¬ 
sity  graduates  who  begin  their  teaching 
careers  in  the  ginnasii  of  some  di^nt,  back¬ 
ward  and  ^gnant  community  with  enthus¬ 
iasm,  ambition  and  determination.  Life  and 
its  petty  druggies  often  prove  too  much  for 
them  and  at  the  end  of  their  period  of  ini¬ 
tiation  we  witness  the  survival  not  always  of 
the  fittest,  but  often  of  the  luckieA  and  of  the 
shrewder.  The  second  group  shows  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  Bontempelli  as  an  arti^  and  is  more 
varied  in  its  portrayal  of  characters,  thematic 
content,  technique  and  invention.  Although 
this  collection,  for  obvious  reasons,  does  not 
attain  the  high  level  of  perfection  of  Borgese’s 
Pellegrino  Appassionato,  it  can  be  said  in  all 
fairness  that  it  deserves  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  intere^ed  in  modern  Italian  liter¬ 
ature. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Francesco  Chiesa.  Scoperte  nel  Mio  Mon- 
do.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1934.  10  lire. — 

These  autobiographical  Tories  relate  the  ad¬ 


ventures,  experiences  and  reflections  of  an 
adolescent  who  has  left  his  home  town  to 
live  in  a  boarding  house  while  ^udying  at 
the  liceo. 

This  very  intere^ing  period  of  transition 
from  chry'salis  to  butterfly  is  attentively 
^udied  and  noted.  The  members  of  the 
ftmily  in  charge  of  the  boarding  house,  their 
habitual  visitors,  and  the  other  ^udent 
boarders,  are  delineated  with  ma^er>'.  But 
the  narrative  is  dull  and  ^gnant.  After 
Tempo  di  Marzo,  of  which  the  present  volume 
is  a  kind  of  commentary,  Villadorna  and  Rac' 
conti  del  Mio  Orto,  it  would  appear  that  the 
author  has  exhauAed  this  literary  genre.  After 
all,  one  cannot  write  a  whole  autobiographical 
library! — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Armando  Ghelardini.  Malessere.  Milano. 

Corbaccio.  1934. 8  lire. — Malessere  is  the 

moral  and  spiritual  disquietude  which  arises 
through  the  absence  of  social  and  intellectual 
ideals  and  which  can  be  palliated  only  by 
feverish  excitement  and  the  frenzy  of  physical 
gratification. 

The  irreparable  ravages  of  the  intangible 
malady  in  the  family  of  Arturo  Grimaldi  begin 
in  Egypt,  where  he  is  a  highly  successful  busi¬ 
ness  man.  His  wife  and  two  daughters  are  the 
logical  products  of  a  reckless  and  pleasure¬ 
seeking  society  whose  sole  aim  is  to  possess 
and  to  impress.  When  adversity  comes  to  the 
Grimaldis,  they  collapse.  Their  return  to 
Genoa,  their  forced  idleness  in  the  mid^  of 
activity,  the  emptiness  of  their  materialism, 
overwhelms  them. 

Malessere  is  a  bold  criticism  and  a  pitiless 
indictment  of  the  complete  and  symptomatic 
disintegration  of  the  modem  bourgeois  family. 
It  is  the  beA  work  so  far  published  by  the 
editor  of  that  excellent  Italian  literary  quar¬ 
terly  of  international  character,  Ckcidente. 
Ghelardini  is  no  preacher,  no  reformer.  His 
presence  is  never  felt.  Rather  than  a  painter, 
he  is  a  camera-man;  he  shoots  the  scenes;  the 
film  mechanically  unrolls  before  the  eyes. 
The  reader  draws  his  own  conclusions. — Mi¬ 
chele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Eurialo  De  Michelis.  DiStacco.  Milano. 

Bompiani.  1934.  199  pages.  5  lire. — Euri¬ 
alo  de  Michelis,  who  is  ^ill  very  young,  made 
his  initial  appearance  in  1927,  with  a  volume 
of  verse  entitled  Auer  i«nt’  anni.  At  that 
time,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as 
to  his  h’terary  future.  The  general  verdict 
might  have  been  summed  up  as  “precocious 
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but  promising.”  Since  that  time,  his  career 
has  been  watched  with  growing  intereA.  He 
has  further  given  us  to  date  one  novel,  Ada' 
nto  (1931)  and  one  volume  of  short'^tories, 
Bugic  (1932);  but  as  the  present  reviewer 
sees  it,  it  is  with  this  second  colledtion  of 
novelle,  the  DiSlacco,  that  De  Michelis  really 
begins  to  afford  us  something  of  the  full 
measure  of  his  talent.  This,  it  may  definitely 
be  ^ted,  is  the  Italian  short-^ory  of  today 
at  its  hone^,  unaffedted  be^.  For  that  matter, 
writing  of  this  kind,  and  of  the  kind  to  be 
found  in  Alberto  Moravia’s  Cli  Indiffcrenti 
of  a  few  years  ago,  is  about  the  beA  that  con' 
temporary  Italian  literature  has  to  show.  Here 
is  no  draining  of  empty  faddi^  and  poseurs 
to  express  nothingness;  here  at  leaA  is  an  emo- 
tional  grip  of  life,  and  of  the  expressive  word. 
But  when  the  sincere  young  Italian  of  the 
1930’s  comes  to  express  himself,  what  does 
he  find  to  express?  Apparently,  it  is  a  choice 
between  the  “indifference”  of  a  Moravia  or 
the  “detachment”  of  a  De  Michelis — and  it 
amounts  to  the  same  thing:  a  species  of  men' 
tal  paralysis.  But  these  are  excellent  Tories 
of  their  kind. — Samuel  Putnam.  New  York 
City. 

•  Gino  Saviotti.  Mezzo  Matto.  Milano. 

Baldini  6^  Ca^oldi.  1934.  10  lire. — Gino 
Saviotti  has  attempted,  with  partial  success, 
to  describe  the  life  of  the  spoftati,  that  category 
of  Italian  youth  who,  after  having  witnessed 
and  survived  the  shipwreck  of  their  families, 
have  been  tossed  into  the  mael^rom  of  life. 

The  protagonist  of  this  novel  is  a  Southern 
Italian  lad  of  the  bourgeoisie  whose  mother 
has  died  and  whose  father  has  found  easy 
solace  with  their  maid.  The  youth,  reStless, 
his  mind  in  a  continuous  State  of  ebullition, 
feels  misunder^ood  by  everybody  and  in  turn 
misunderstands  everyone.  He  drifts  to  Mar' 
seilles,  finds  work  in  a  factory,  indulges  in 
love  affairs,  frequents  saloons,  fights  duels  to 
protedt  the  honor  of  his  women,  is  arrested, 
and  becomes  involved  in  terroristic  projects. 
He  is  mezzo  matto.  Finally  an  artist  discovers 
his  latent  talents  and  prescribes  for  his  peace  of 
soul;  Love  and  Art.  There  is  plenty  of  move' 
ment  indeed,  pundluated  with  adts  of  sin' 
cerity  and  generosity.  But  like  many  other 
novels  published  in  contemporary  Italy  it 
indulges  in  a  Hollywood  ending,  little  in 
keeping  with  the  entire  tone  of  the  book.  Mezzo 
Matto  won  the  Viarreggio  Prize  for  1934. — 
Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 
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A  new  variety  of  Volkslied  is  springing  up 
among  the  German  working  people.  Lottie 
Olga  LohStoeter,  of  the  University  of  PittS' 
burgh,  found  the  new  Arbeitslieder  beautiful 
as  well  as  admirably  suited  to  accompany 
various  types  of  manual  labor. 

The  quarterly  magazine  of  thought  Die 
Tatwelt,  founded  ten  years  ago  by  the  late 
Rudolf  Eucken,is  now  the  official  organ  of  the 
Eucken'Haus  in  Jena,  and  a  special  effort  is 
being  made  to  enlarge  its  international  circula' 
tion.  Among  its  collaborators  are  Dean  Inge 
of  London,  Professor  Schreiber  of  Yale,  PrO' 
fessor  Kihira  of  Tokio,  and  Dr.  Carsun  Chang 
of  Clanton. 

“Not  long  ago  I  had  occasion  to  call  on  a 
friend,  an  elderly  woman  much  alone  in  the 
world,  recently  seriously  ill  and  not  yet  fully 
recovered,  perhaps  never  likely  to  regain  full 
health.  How  could  I,  how  could  anyone,  cheer 
her?  In^indtively  I  knew  what  to  do.  I  took 
with  me  Bachs’  Chorale,  Jesu,  Joy  of  Mans 
desiring.  .  .  and  played  it  without  comment. 
As  the  la^  tones  of  its  tender,  quiet  counter- 
point  died  away.  .  .  I  knew  by  the  radiance 
of  her  smile  that  my  prescription  had  been  a 
good  one.” — Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  in  The 
American'German  Review,  Philadelphia. 

Among  prominent  Germans  who  have  re- 
cently  been  declared  deprived  of  their  citizen- 
ship  for  “Verhaltcn,  das  gegen  die  Pflicht  zur 
Treue  gegen  Reich  und  Volk  ver^os^,”  are: 
Leonhard  Frank,  writer;  Carola  Henseke, 
adtress,  widow  of  Klabund;  Wieland  Herz- 
felde,  publisher  (Malik- Verlag);  Klaus  Mann, 
writer;  Balder  Olden,  communiA  writer;  Er¬ 
win  Piscator,  impresario;  Gu^av  Regler, 
writer;  Gerhard  Seger,  MarxiA  writer;  Erich 
Weinert,  writer. 

“Readers  of  the  Moscow  Daily  J^ews  are 
aware  that  Shakespeare,  without  honor  in  his 
own  country,  is  regularly  represented  in  the 
Moscow  theaters,  together  with  Moliere, 
Goldoni,  Beaumarchais,  Schiller,  O^rovski, 
Chekhov,  Pushkin  and  Gogol  among  the 
classics,  and  with  such  great  contemporary 
writers  as  (jorki,  O’Neill,  Hamsun  and  Dos 
Passos.  They  know  that  the  greater  operas 
and  ballets  of  all  time  are  presented  to 
crowded  audiences  every  evening  in  three 
central  theaters.  They  know  what  to  think 
of  the  claim  that  capitalism  is  a  fit  guaran¬ 
tee  for  the  treasures  of  human  culture.” — 
Moscow  Daily  ?{ews. 
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{For  other  boohs  in  Various  Languages,  see  "Head'Liners") 


•  Ferdinand  Peroutka.  Budovdnt  Statu 
(The  Upbuilding  of  the  State).  Praha. 

Fr.  Borovy.  1934.  Vol.  II,  2  parts.  338  and 
498  pages  110  Kc. — The  cau^ic  critic  here 
examines  the  internal  and  foreign  affairs  of 
Czechoslovakia  in  1919.  The  volumes  read 
like  exciting  novels,  and  many  living  politicians 
of  Czechoslovakia  will  learn  here  of  their 
political  faults.  Chief  themes:  the  mission 
of  General  Stefanik  in  Siberia,  the  openings 
of  the  Peace  Conference,  the  rising  wave  of 
communism  in  Czechoslovakia  and  the  grow' 
ing  attacks  of  the  Catholic  parties,  the  famous 
Rasin's  financial  plan,  the  growing  fadtionah 
ism  in  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  the  intro' 
dudtion  of  the  agrarian  reform,  the  unfot' 
tunate  death  of  Stefanik,  the  Areet  riots,  the 
war  with  Hungary',  the  growing  political  im' 
potence  of  Kramir  and  his  resignation,  and 
the  inauguration  of  Hlinka’s  irredentism.  The 
volume  ends  with  the  approval  of  the  Peace 
Treaties  by  the  National  Assembly. — Joseph 
S.  Roucef(.  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

•  Knuth  Becker.  Verden  venter.  Kffberi' 
havn.  Gyldendal.  2  volumes.  1934.  10 

kroner. — Verden  venter — a  sequel  to  Det  dag' 
Uge  Brod  (Boo\s  Abroad),  Odtober,  1933,  is 
an  autobiographical  and  a  group  novel — not 
in  Huxley’s  manner,  where  the  reader  gets 
to  know  a  number  of  almo^  equally  important 
individuals,  nor  in  the  Dos  Passes  manner, 
where  the  world  is  seen  simultaneously  by  a 
number  of  individuals.  The  boys  at  the  re- 
formatory  school  “Sjaellandsglaede,”  are  a 
group,  and  if  we  are  more  concerned  about 
Kaj  than  about  the  others,  it  is  because  we 
know  him  from  the  earlier  book. 

It  is  not  Knuth  Becker's  aim  to  pidture  a 
number  of  individuals  in  these  boys,  although 
they  and  their  ideas  and  talk  ^nd  out  with 
as  great  a  clearness  in  the  author's  memory 


as  has,  perhaps,  ever  been  seen  in  literature. 
His  aim  is — as  it  has  always  been — to  criticize 
society,  the  society  that  kills  the  reality  that 
he  knows  is  alive  in  the  child.  This  criticism 
and  this  knowledge  were  for  years  like  a 
negative  and  a  positive  pole  in  Knuth  Beck' 
er's  art,  unable  to  reach  each  other.  In  re' 
creating  the  microcosm  of  his  boyhood  he  has 
reached  the  great  humor  that  makes  perfedt 
his  deep  under^nding  of  the  child,  and 
makes  his  criticism  objedtive  and  thereby 
more  poignant — humor  has  healed  the  torn 
disharmony  that  has  been  apparent  in  all  his 
other  books. 

The  book  is  not  an  individuali^'s  hopeless 
fight  against  an  overpowering  society;  it  is  a 
social  novel,  revolutionary  in  its  analysis,  that 
is  not  only  againft  the  social  sy^em  that 
deAroys  the  individual  but  for  the  community 
that  is  based  on  the  solidarity  of  individuals. — 
Ida  Bachmann.  Maribo,  Denmark. 

•  Encyclopedie  voor  het  Maatschappelij}{ 
Leven.  Samenge^cld  onder  leiding  van 
P.  J.  Mols.  Utrecht.  W.  de  Haan.  1934.  2.25 
guilders. — The  title  of  this  useful  reference 
work  is  misleading.  In  the  fir^  place  it  is  not 
written  in  encyclopedic  form,  and  secondly 
the  term  “maatschappelijk”  is  too  compre' 
hensive  to  cover  the  book's  contents.  The 
work  is  adtually  a  popular  outline  of  Dutch 
legislation  touching  the  life  of  the  average 
man  and  especially  of  the  business  man.  It  has 
sedtions  on  the  Netherlands  civil  law,  on  legal 
procedure,  social  legislation,  on  insurance, 
taxation,  bookkeeping,  commerce  and  com' 
munication,  and  business  correspondence, 
written  by  experts  in  the  respedtive  fields. 
An  extensive  alphabetical  index  enables  the 
reader  to  find  the  information  desired,  if 
coming  within  the  scope  of  the  book. — Ir.  T. 
W.  L.  Scheltema.  Library  of  Congress. 
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•  P.  J.  Mijksenaar.  “Wij”  in  de  Melbourne' 
race.  Spannendc  OcJoberdagen  van  1934. 

Am^erdam.  Andries  Blietz.  1934. — An  ac- 
count  of  the  thrilling  air  race  from  London  to 
Melbourne  held  in  Ocftober  1934.  The  book 
deals  primarily  with  the  achievements  and 
adventures  of  the  crew  of  the  American' 
built  Douglas  plane  the  “Uiver"  (meaning 
Aork).  However,  some  chapters  are  more 
general  in  nature.  The  author,  a  journaliA, 
was  a  passenger  on  the  entire  trip  and  gives 
a  very  full  account  of  the  journey,  both 
technical  and  entertaining.  He  particularly 
Presses  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Dutch  public, 
which  is  not  easily  aroused.  The  telephone 
conversation  of  the  Netherlands  Prime  Min¬ 
iver  Colijn  with  the  crew,  given  in  full,  is  of 
documentary  value  and  at  the  same  time  a 
bit  of  psychology.  There  are  some  sketchy 
maps  and  photographs  to  illu^rate  the  text. — 
Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema.  Library  of  Congress. 

•  Albert  Kuyle.  Harten  en  brood.  Hilver' 
sum,  N.  V.  Paul  Brand's  uitgeversbed' 

rijf.  1933.  3.90  guilders. — A  Arong  social  novel 
which  should  make  the  privileged  classes 
think.  In^ead  of  expounding  long  and  com' 
ph’cated  plans  for  the  improvement  of  society, 
the  talented  Catholic  author  paints  a  cruelly 
hone^  piAure  of  the  daily  life  of  the  feAory 
workers  as  contraAed  with  the  luxurious 
existence  of  their  employers.  The  climax  of 
the  Aory  comes  when  Willy,  the  employer’s 
daughter,  happens  to  drop  in  on  a  scheduled 
visit  as  a  member  of  a  welftire  society  and 
finds  the  poor  family  gathered  about  the  bed 
of  the  brave  and  patient  mother,  who  has  juA 
died.  At  firA  taken  aback,  she  Aeps  in  in  a 
moment  and  kneels  at  the  bedside  with  the 
others. — Kuyle  is  sharp  and  cynical  at  times, 
but  he  writes  with  poetic  feeling  and  with 
real  sympathy.  The  book  clearly  shows  the 
shift  of  Dutch  Cathohcism  toward  the  left. — 
Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema.  Library  of  Congress. 

•  C.  en  M.  Sharten'Antink.  Camaval. 
AmAerdam.  Wereldbibliotheek.  1933. 

3.50  guilders.-  The  Schartens  have  shown 
a  remarkable  spirit  of  cooperation  in  writing 
a  number  of  outAanding  novels  in  collabora' 
tion.  The  scene  of  their  new  book  is  again 
sunny  Italy;  this  time  it  is  moAly  Sicily. 
(The  authors  have  been  living  in  Naples  for 
a  number  of  years.)  In  this  novel  our  atten' 
tion  is  drawn  chiefly  to  the  unhappy  childhood, 
early  manhood,  downfell  and  repentance  of 
a  certain  Ardengo,  whose  father  treated  him 
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badly,  and  who  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
childhood  with  that  fine  old  gentleman,  his 
grandfather.  After  the  old  man’s  death,  the 
boy  drifts  from  his  moorings  and  leads  a 
waArel  life  which  is  rendered  all  the  more 
hopeless  by  evidence  which  seems  to  point 
to  irregularity  in  the  life  of  his  idolized  grand' 
feither.  In  time  he  learns  that  he  has  been  mis' 
informed,  and  his  remorse  for  misjudging  his 
grandfather  leads  to  a  reform  in  his  own  life. — 
Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema.  Library  if  Congress. 

•  Howard  A.  Meyerhoff.  The  Geology  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Rio  Piedras.  University  of 
Puerto  Rico.  1933.  $1,50, — Dr.  MeyerhoflF’s 
valuable  monograph  is  based  fundamentally 
upon  two  decades  of  geologic  work  con' 
duAed  by  the  New  York  Academy  of  Scien' 
ces  and  aided  by  the  Government  of  Puerto 
Rico,  a  work  with  which  he  has  been  associ' 
ated  for  nearly  ten  years.  His  book  is  divided 
into  four  main  parts,  the  firA  of  which  shows 
the  island  of  I^erto  Rico  in  relation  to  the 
other  land  elements  surrounding  the  Carib' 
bean  and  sketches  the  geologic  antiquity  of 
the  Greater  Antilles.  The  second  traces  the 
hiAory  and  gradual  evolution  of  modem 
Puerto  Rico,  which  appears  to  have  been 
physically  conneAed  with  Santo  Domingo 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  until  comparatively 
recent  time.  The  third  seAion  describes  insular 
rocks,  soils,  and  minerals;  and  the  fourth 
supplies  convincing  evidence  that  geologic 
forces  arc  Aill  vigorously — if  somewhat  mys' 
teriously — at  work  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  central  location  of  the  Caribbean  lands, 
between  North  and  South  America,  Dr. 
Meyerhoff  declares,  forms  the  basis  of  a  hope 
that  their  rocks  will  supply  the  means  of  cor' 
relating  geologic  events  from  one  continent 
to  the  other;  as  indeed  has  already  proved 
true  to  some  extent.  Since  Central  America 
provided  the  only  direA  marine  conneAion 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  regions  of 
North  America  during  the  latter  part  of 
geologic  time,  correlation  between  the  EaA 
and  the  WcA  leans  heavily  upon  a  knowledge 
of  Caribbean  geology.  “From  this  point  of 
view  an  analysis  of  Puerto  Rico’s  physical 
features  and  geologic  development  assumes 
a  broader  significance  than  a  case  hiAory  of 
an  isolated  island.  Its  development  may 
refleA  to  a  very  slight  extent  the  contempor' 
ancous  evolution  of  the  nearby  Lesser  Antil' 
les  and  of  the  more  remote  Central  American 
and  northern  South  American  Provinces;  but 
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its  geology  presents  a  cross'sedlion  of  Greater 
Antillean  hi^ory.  .  ,  — Mutw  Lee.  Univet' 
sity  of  Puerto  Rico. 

•  Georg  Schneider.  Theory  and  History  of 
Bibliography.  Translated  by  Ralph  Robert 

Shaw.  New  York.  Columbia  University  Press, 
1934.  306  pages.  $3.75. — From  the  appearance 
of  its  6r^  edition,  in  1923,  to  the  present 
day,  Schneider’s  Handbuch  dcr  Btbliographie 
has  held  a  deservedly  high,  not  to  say  unique 
place  in  the  held  of  bibliographical  literature. 
It  is,  fir^  of  all,  one  of  the  very  few  works 
in  any  language  which  deals  exclusively  with 
“pure”  bibliography — such  treatises  as  those 
by  Esdaille.  McKerrow  and  Van  Hoesen 
being  excluded  from  this  category  by  their 
inclusion  of  the  hi^ory  of  printing  and  like 
topics.  It  is,  furthermore,  the  only  work  which 
treats  in  any  exhau^ive  manner  of  the  theoret' 
ical  and  philosophical  aspecits  of  bibliography. 

Written  by  a  librarian,  primarily  for  libra- 
ri?  ns,  Schneider's  discussions  of  the  bounds, 
uses  and  value  of  bibliography,  as  well  as  his 
consideration  of  more  detailed  matters,  such 
as  bibliographical  entries  and  the  Brussels 
classihcation,  are  of  intere^,  likewise,  to 
bookmen,  scholars  and  bibhographers  from 
whom  this  fir^  translation  into  Engb'sh  should 
receive  a  warm  welcome. 

As  the  translator  points  out  in  his  preface, 
the  theoretical  sedtion  was  omitted  from  the 
la^  (fourth)  edition  of  the  Handbuch  because 
of  the  great  extension  of  the  enumerative 
portion;  this  theoretico-philosophical  mate¬ 
rial  is  thus  not  easily  available  even  in  (jer- 
man.  The  translation  is  of  this  and  the  hi^or- 
ical  sedtion  and,  wisely  enough,  it  seems  to  the 
reviewer,  does  not  include  the  enumerative 
portion,  the  subjedt  matter  of  which  can  be 
secured  tlse where  by  the  English  reader. 

— J.  Periam  Danton.  The  Graduate  Library 
School,  University  of  Chicago. 

•  C.  O.  Sylvester  Mawson.  Dvftionary  of 
Foreign  Terms  Found  in  English  and 

American  Writings  of  Teilerday  and  Today. 
New  York.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell.  $2.(X). — 
In  this  didtionary  of  “foreignisms,”  Dr.  Maw- 
son  has  gathered  together  about  eleven  thou¬ 
sand  words  and  phrases  from  fifty-six  lan¬ 
guages  that  are  in  current  use  in  literary  works 
and  the  periodical  press,  translated  and,  when¬ 
ever  necessary,  explained  them.  In  addition 
to  words  and  phrases  of  common  occurrence 
in  our  daily  speech  and  reading,  we  find  prov¬ 
erbs  and  popular  sayings,  mottoes  of  ^tes. 
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institutions  and  families,  quotations  from 
classical  and  modern  authors,  borderisms  of 
French  and  Spanish  origin  from  our  northern 
and  southern  ^ates,  orientalisms  of  the  Near 
Ea^t  and  Far  EaA,  naval  and  military  terms, 
menu  terms,  war  slang,  abbreviations  and 
contradtions,  plurals  and  feminines  that  might 
offer  difficulty  to  the  American  reader.  Thus 
chauffeur  as  naturalized  foreign  word  is 
omitted,  but  chauffeuse  is  given.  On  the  other 
hand,  coiffeur  is  given  along  with  coiffeuse. 

The  amount  of  polyglottic  information  this 
book  contains  is  truly  amazing.  It  will  become 
an  indispensable  reference-work  to  every 
cultured  reader,  but  it  has  a  special  appeal  to 
all  teachers  of  modern  languages. — Maximilian 
Rudwin.  New  York  City. 

•  Benjamin  W.  Segel.  The  Protocols  of  the 
Elders  of  Zion.  The  Greater  Lie  in  His¬ 
tory.  New  York.  The  Bloch  Publishing  Co. 
1934.  97  pages.  50  cents  — One  of  the  mo^ 
brazen  and  unscrupulous  forgeries  ever  foiled 
upon  the  gullible  world  is  here  “nailed”  by  a 
competent  authority  whose  inve^igations 
have  the  hearty  support  of  non-Jewish  Nobel 
Prize  winners  and  other  scholars  of  inter¬ 
national  fame.  Henry  Ford  was  once  a  vidtim 
of  this  fabrication — and  largely  through  him 
millions  of  people  on  both  hemispheres  feared 
and  hated  Jews  and  Masons  for  their  alleged 
conspiracy  to  wreck  Christian  civilization  and 
set  up  a  world-wide  Jewish  didtatorship. 
Foreign  readers  of  Bool{s  Abroad  might  be 
pleased  to  know  that  America,  though  ^ill 
a  fertile  field  for  the  propagation  of  myths, 
now  has  a  National  Conference  of  Jews  and 
Chri^ians  which  is  doing  laudable  work  in  the 
elimination  of  hatred  towards  religious  and 
“racial”  groups. — W.  A.  W. 

•  Arthur  L.  Campa.  Spanish  Religious 
Foll{'Theater  in  the  Southwest.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Mexico.  Albuquerque.  1934. — 
This  ^udy  of  the  religious  folk-theatre  of  the 
Southwe^  includes  a  number  of  illuminating 
observations  on  the  persi^ence  of  the  my^ry 
and  miracle  play  in  the  religious  pradtice  of  the 
Southwe^.  Four  examples  are  cited  with  text 
to  develop  these  conunentaries.  Three  cycles 
are  discernible  in  the  religious  drama,  one 
based  upon  the  Old  Te^ment;  the  second 
upon  the  New;  and  the  third,  a  miscellany, 
wherein  appear  scenes  taken  from  religious 
history  or  miracles  of  later  epochs.  According 
to  Prof.  Campa,  folklori^  agree  that  the 
composition  of  these  dramas  is  inspired  in  the 
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Spanish  autos  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  that 
language  and  Aru(fture  is  seventeenth  century. 
The  plays  given  in  the  text  bear  the  titles, 
Coloquio  de  San  Jose;  Coloquio  de  Pailores; 
Auto  de  los  Reyes  Magos  and  El  ?{ino  Perdido. 
— Richard  Pattee.  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

•  John  Strachey.  Literature  and  Dialedlical 
Materialism.  New  York  Covici'Friede.  1934. 
54  pages.  $1.00 — When  John  Strachey  fir  A 
presented  this  essay  as  a  ledture  before  the 
John  Reed  Club  of  New  York,  he  called  it 
Literature  and  Fascism.  This  would  have  been 
a  better  title  for  the  printed  version,  for 
Strachey  scarcely  attempts  the  difficult  task 
of  explaining  literature  in  terms  of  the  dia- 
ledtic  materialism.  But  what  he  does  is  inte- 
reding  enough  and  his  explanations  of  the  nee- 
essary  decay  of  culture  under  fascism,  of  what 
the  Marxi^  literary  critics  are  or  should  be 
doing  and  why,  and  his  fine  analyses  of 
Archibald  MacLeish  and  Ernciit  Hemingway, 
are  none  the  less  brilliant  and  deserve  wide 
reading  especially  by  those  who  haven’t  yet 
been  able  to  find  a  clear  and  lucid  introduce 
tion  to  radical  criticism. — M.  H. 

•  EHna  Ferri.  J^otebooli  of  Nothing.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Italian  by  Helen  Josephine 

Robins  and  Harriet  Reid.  Bo^on.  Bruce 
Humphries  Inc.  1933.  152  pages.  $2.00. — 
“The  Lyrical  Diary  of  a  Sienese  Shepherdess” 
is  the  descriptive  subtitle  of  this  book,  the 
only  work  of  Dina  Ferri,  an  Italian  peasant 
girl  who  died  in  1930  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
It  consi^  of  excerpts  in  prose  and  poetry 
from  writings  during  the  years  between  1926 
and  1930.  Little  stories  of  birds  heard  in  the 
country,  of  old  men  and  women,  of  pathetic 
httle  ^reet  urchins,  are  told,  colored  by  the 
melancholy  of  her  own  disposition.  Each  prose 
selection  is  followed  by  one  or  two  poems  on 
the  same  subject. 

The  book  contains  photographs  of  Dina 
Ferri  and  her  home,  and  an  introduction  by 
Piero  Misciattelli. — Olive  Hawes.  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

•  Dorothy  Kress.  Confessions  of  a  Modem 
Poet;  Amado  T^ervo.  Bo^on.  Bruce 

Humphries,  Inc.  1935. — We  have  in  this  short 
work  translations  and  arrangement  of  selec' 
tions  from  Amado  Nervo’s  prase  and  pxiems, 
chiefly  from  La  amada  inmovil,  to  thrill  us 
with  the  tragic  ^ory  of  the  poet’s  one  love- 
affair.  The  pieces  are  well  chosen  and  care- 
fully  translated,  these  few  pages  being  more 
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effective  in  baring  to  us  the  poet’s  heart  than 
any  amount  of  “pedantic  redaction  of  what 
has  been  said  so  many  times  before.” — 
Dorothy  Cloulle  Clarke.  Berkeley,  California. 

•  Luigi  Pirandello.  Better  Thinly  Twice 
About  It.  New  York.  E.  P.  Dutton.  1934. 

$3.00. — To  this  reviewer,  the  three  ^ries 
whose  protagoni^  are  animals  con^itute  the 
weaken  links  in  the  second  chain  of  tales 
translated  by  the  Maynes.  In  attributing  to 
his  animals  feelings  and  Slati  d'animi,  Piran- 
dello  seems  to  go  even  farther  than  in  his  ega 
sphtting,  and  denies  man  his  sole  tangible 
superiority  over  the  material  world  which 
surrounds  and  overwhelms  him.  The  “roseau 
pensant”  is  no  longer.  This  negation  of 
thought  as  man’s  supreme  attribute  (rarely 
found  in  Pirandello’s  theater)  seems  to  have 
unconsciously  served  as  the  criterion  accord' 
ing  to  which  these  Tories  were  selected. 
Except  for  Professor  Toti  in  the  title'^tory, 
no  thought  seems  to  move  the  characters. 
They  are  completely  entangled  in  the  web 
of  feelings  which  bring  about  their  doom. 
They  all  submit  to  the  inevitability  of  the 
situations  which  society  as  well  as  they  them- 
selves  have  created.  None  carries  in  his  soul 
the  seeds  of  revolt.  No  glimmer  of  hope  lights 
their  way.  No  atom  of  courage  inspires  them. 
They  lie  fellow  in  the  inertia  of  their  own 
hopelessness.  What  a  crushing  commentary 
on  contemporary  life! 

However,  this  spiritual  lacuna  in  no  way 
prevents  the  Tories  from  being  literary  gems 
in  their  own  genre. — Helhie  Paquin  Canta' 
rella.  Northhampton,  Massachusetts. 

•  Natsume  Soseki.  Ten  Nights’  Dreams  and 
Our  Cat's  Grave.  Translated  by  Sankichi 

Hata  and  Dofu  Shirai.  Tokyo.  Seito  Shorin 
Press.  1934. — The  author  of  this  volume  is 
considered  by  many  one  of  Japan’s  greater 
writers  since  the  Meiji  Re^oration.  It  is 
evident  the  translators  found  themselves 
confronted  with  a  rather  difficult  task.  Mr. 
Redman,  who  contributes  a  Reader’s  Note, 
writes:  “The  Tories  which  follow  are  not 
easy  reading  for  the  Occidental  who  would  be 
sure  he  knows  what  he  has  read.” 

FantaAical,  light  sketches  of  life  seen 
through  the  filmy  haze  of  a  dream,  they  are 
nevertheless  more  revealing  of  Japanese  hfe 
and  thought  than  the  more  formal  and 
^udied  essay.  The  short,  final  ^ory.  Our 
Cat's  Grave,  is  not  exactly  pleasant  reading. 
It  might  have  been  taken  from  one  of  our 
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modem  literary  quarterlies;  in  fiA  it  is  sur' 
prising  that  Natsume,  so  far  removed  from 
the  modemiAic  writers  of  the  present  day, 
should  be  so  closely  allied  to  their  mood  and 
theme. 

This  book  is  the  second  from  the  Seito 
Shorin  Press  to  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
reviewer,  and  it  indicates  the  growing  move' 
ment  in  Japan  today  to  produce  books 
in  English.  Although  bound  in  Occidental 
Ayle,  there  is  ^ill  about  it  a  decided  6avor 
of  Japan  which  adds  to  its  attractiveness. — 
P.  D.  Perl(ins.  South  Pasadena,  California. 

•  MagiStri  Ec^ardi  Opera  Latina.  Auspi' 
ciis  In^ituti  SanCtae  Sabinae  ad  codicum 

6dem  edita.  I.  Super  Oratione  Dominica.  Leip' 
zig.  Felix  Meiner.  1934.  2.50  marks. — Com- 
plete  edition  estimated  at  80  marks. — Only  a 
very  small  part  of  MeiAer  Eckhart's  Latin 
writings  has  been  accessible  until  now,  ah 
though  they  are  of  extreme  importance  for 
an  under^nding  of  the  great  Dominican 
my^ic  and  of  the  spiritual  situation  of  his 
time.  They  reveal  that  Eckhart's  my^icism 
had  a  very  solid  under^ruCture  of  philo' 
sophic'theological  thinking.  They  corrolxjrate 
the  opinion  that  my&icism  and  schola^icism 
not  only  supplement  one  another  as  expres' 
sions  of  the  time,  but  that  they  are  supple' 
mentary  in  the  same  thinker,  too. 

The  edition  prepared  by  the  I>Dminican 
Order  with  the  assignee  of  other  Eckhart 
scholars  is  very  carefully  edited.  An  extreme' 
ly  extensive  critical  apparatus  contains  the 
mo^  important  variants,  passages  from  other 
works  of  the  author,  source  material,  and 
quotations  and  annotations  of  later  Medieval 
writers. — F.  W.  Kaufmann.  Smith  College. 

•  Wincenty  Lutoslawski.  Jeden  latwy  zy 
wot.  Warsawa.  Hocskek.  1934. — A 

Polish  philosopher  whose  chief  books  were 
originally  written  in  English  uses  his  native 
language  to  write  his  autobiography,  through 
his  school  life  at  Riga,  the  Universities  of 
Dorpat  and  Kazan,  and  the  wide  traveling 
that  made  up  what  this  seventy  year  old 
scholar  and  scienti^  considers  “an  easy  life,” 
though  it  often  included  ten  hour  Wretches  for 
weeks  at  a  time  reading  at  the  British  Museum, 
topped  off  by  nights  of  conversation  with  his 
famous  friends.  In  view  of  the  denial  by 
Conrad’s  widow  of  that  author’s  mercenary 
aims  in  using  Engh'sh,  Lutoslawski’s  account 
of  his  conversation  with  his  fellow'Pole 
who  also  preferred  English  as  the  language 
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for  his  books  is  con6rmation  of  the  original 
^ory.  The  book  reveals  an  original  thinker 
and  a  writer  supremely  indifferent  to  the 
opinions  of  others. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Jerzy  Gizyeki.  Biali  i  Czami.  Warszawa. 
Gebethner  i  Wolff.  1934.  9  zloty. — 

A  ^udy,  rich  in  intimate  and  hard'to'comc' 
by  details,  of  the  black  natives  of  French  We^ 
Africa  by  one  who  lived  among  them  and 
won  their  con6dence  so  that  he  had  the 
privilege  of  watching  their  mo^t  private 
tribal  life. — Arthur  P.  Colenuin.  Columbia 
University. 

•  Marja  Jasnorzewska.  Spiaca  Zaloga. 
Warszawa.  J.  Mortkowicz. — A  slender 

but  eloquent  volume  of  poems  by  the  gifted 
poet  Jasnorzewska,  a  daughter  of  the  illus' 
trious  frmily  of  painters,  the  Kossak  family. 
Her  poems  are  exceedingly  simple,  economical 
of  words,  but  rich  in  impressions  that  call  to 
all  the  senses  at  the  same  time.  Her  language 
is  resonant,  her  sound  effe<fts  make  full  use 
of  the  vibrant  and  melodious  Polish  language. 
— Arthur  P.  Coleman.  Columbia  University. 

•  Juljusz  Kaden'Bandrowski.  General 
Barez.  Lwow.  Ossolinski.  Originally 

published  in  1923,  new  edition,  1934. — A 
true  pi(^ture  of  the  hecftic  life  of  Warsaw  of  the 
early  po^'war  days.  The  vagueness  and  con' 
fusion  of  that  life  is  frithfully  refledted  in  the 
vagueness  and  confusion  of  Bandrowski’s 
Aory.  All  the  charadters,  from  the  General 
down,  are  represented  as  they  are,  a  com' 
posite  of  greatness  and  meanness,  of  nobility 
and  triviality. — Arthur  P.  Coleman.  Colum- 
bia  University. 

•  Wanda  Melcer.  Su;ailyl(a  i  Dziecl{o.  War' 
szawa.  “Roj.”  1934.  3  zloty. — A  Aory  of  pep 
sonal  and  racial  conflidt  in  modern  Germany 
under  the  pressure  of  Hitler’s  anti'Semitic 
aggression.  It  is  sketchily  written  and  its 
charadters  are  not  fully  built  from  their 
foundation  in  tradition.  It  will  be  popular  be' 
cause  it  is  ultra-modern  and  ultra-frank  as  to 
the  relations  between  man  and  woman.  It 
might  have  been  a  great  work  of  art  if  its 
author’s  thinking  had  been  allowed  to  mature. 
As  it  stands  its  chief  virtue  is  timeliness. — 
Arthur  P.  Coleman.  Columbia  University. 

•  Zygmunt  Nowakowski.  Rubicon.  War- 
szawa.  Gebethner  i  Wolff.  1935. — A  highly 

emotional  dramatization  of  the  critical  six- 
teenth  year  in  a  boy’s  life.  Misunder^ood, 
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baffled  in  his  search  for  the  higher  good  at 
every  turn,  the  boy  becomes  for  a  time  a 
rebel.  Love  and  understanding  ultimately  save 
him.  A  book  to  be  read  along  with  Butler's 
Way  of  all  Flesh.  An  excellent  picllure  of 
Krakow  in  1907  furnishes  the  background  of 
Rubi}(pn.  The  title,  of  course,  comes  from 
Caesar’s  classic  pronouncement  on  the  Rubi' 
con's  banks. — Arthur  P.  Coleman.  Columbia 
University. 

•  Wanda  Wasilewska.  Oblicze  dnia  (Face 
of  the  Day).  Warszawa.  “R6j.”  1934.  3 

zloty. — A  frank  and  daring  case-Study  of  the 
making  of  a  revolutionist.  The  evolution  of 
the  communist  agitator  Anatol  from  the  poor, 
pinched  but  conformist  Anatol  of  early  school 
days  follows  a  universal  and  all'tocnfamiliar 
pattern.  This  is,  however,  a  contribution  to 
proletarian  literature  and  since  its  author 
is  young  should  encourage  her  to  make  Still 
more  notable  contributions  in  the  future. — 
Arthur  P.  Colerruan.  Columbia  University. 

•  Jorge  de  Lima.  Anchieta.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Civilisagao  Brasileira.  1934. — This  vol¬ 
ume  of  some  two  hundred  pages  is  an  item 
of  the  collection  known  as  “Biblioteca  de  Cul- 
tura  Brasileira”  of  the  Civilisagao  Brasileira 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  is  a  definite  contribution 
to  the  knowledge  of  one  of  the  moSt  sublime 
figures  in  the  confused  history  of  colonial 
Brazil,  the  great  missionary  and  evangelizer, 
Jose  de  Anchieta.  His  position  is  perhaps 
first  in  the  trinity  of  clerics  to  whom  Brazil 
owes  so  much,  Anchieta,  Nobrega  and  Vieira. 
The  Story  of  the  ApoStle  of  Brazil  has  been 
told  in  numerous  writings,  although  more 
often  lo^  in  the  voluminous  accounts  of  the 
colonization  of  the  Portuguese.  Jorge  de  Lima 
has  recounted  in  simple  but  substantial  form 
the  epic  of  the  Jesuit  conquest  with  Anchieta 
the  central,  dominating  personality. — Richard 
Pattee.  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

•  Ranulpho  Prata.  Lampeao.  Rio  de  Janei¬ 
ro.  Ariel.  1934.  211  pages.  6$000. — An 

account  of  the  depredations  of  the  frmous 
bandit,  “Lampeao,”  or  “the  Lamp,”  who  for 
a  period  of  years  ravaged  and  spread  terror 
through  the  districts  of  Bahia  and  Sergipe. 
The  book  is  an  intensely  serious  one  and  only 
incidentally  (and  inevitably)  picturesque.  It 
contains  a  moving  plea  for  better  government 
protection  of  the  outlying  provinces,  and  is 
filled  with  much  bitterness  at  the  negleCt 
of  past  administrations.  There  are  numerous 
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photographs,  rather  badly  reproduced,  some 
of  them  of  rather  a  gory  nature. — Samuel 
Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  Cyro  Martins.  Campo  Fora.  Porto  Ale¬ 
gre,  Brazil.  Edigao  de  Livraria  de  Globo. 

1934.  93  pages. — Swiftly  told,  colorful  tales 
of  Brazilian  frontier  life,  their  tempo  and  color 
being  in  accord  with  that  of  the  characters  who 
populate  them.  Gamblers,  soldiers,  men  who 
to^y  are  friends,  tomorrow  enemies,  and 
friends  again  the  next  day,  through  the  force 
of  imposed  political  circumstances.  There  is  one 
SOO-word  description  of  a  mutilated  man  on 
the  battlefield  which  should  be  enough  to 
Stop  all  wars  forever.  Cyro  Martins  is  a 
writer  of  indubitable  power. — Samuel  Put' 
nam.  New  York  City. 

•  B.  Shkvarkin.  Chuzhoi  Rebionol{.  Go- 
sudarStvennoe  IzdateleStvo.  1934.  72 

pages.  60  kopeks. — A  rollicking  satire,  tech¬ 
nically  very  much  in  the  Moliere  Commedia 
dell’arte  tradition,  on  the  difficulties  of  ad¬ 
justment  between  the  old  and  the  new  gen¬ 
erations  in  the  Soviet  Union  today.  The  plot, 
in  brief,  is  that  of  a  young  girl,  bent  upon 
being  an  emotional  aCtress,  who,  in  order  to 
see  how  it  feels,  pretends  to  be  an  unmarried 
mother-to-be.  The  reactions  of  the  “new 
people”  and  the  old  are  enlightening,  and 
sometimes  surprising.  Although  the  author, 
in  a  prefatory  note,  insists  that  his  piece  is 
to  be  played  seriously,  the  thing  is  pure  farce, 
and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  could  have  its 
effect  save  as  Stylized  slapstick.  Chuzhoi  Re' 
bionol{  was  given  recently  in  New  York  City 
by  a  group  of  Russian  players,  and  is  to  be 
done  on  Broadway  the  coming  season. — 
Samuel  Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  Alexander  Molchanov.  Kreftyanin  (The 
Farmer).  Izdatel^vo  Pisateley  v  Lenin- 

grade.  1934.  8  rubles,  20  kopeks,  binding  1 
ruble. — The  Russian  Agricultural  Revolu¬ 
tion  has  naturally  furnished  writers  with  mat¬ 
ter  and  has  produced  such  ma^rpieces  as 
Brusslp  and  Podniataya  Tselina.  The  present 
novel  makes  its  contribution  by  slightly  chang¬ 
ing  the  set-up,  and  by  introducing  new  char¬ 
acters  and  new  problems. 

The  old  peasant  Lopatin,  son  of  an  early 
settler  in  the  wilderness  of  Siberia,  h'ves  on 
an  isolated  farm,  and  has  developed  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  individualism,  though  under^nd- 
ing  the  community  of  intereA  between  him 
and  the  other  peasants  as  again^  landlords. 
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He  fills  an  easy  prey  to  the  machinations  and 
influences  of  his  learned  daughter  Nadezhda, 
who  consorts  with  kulaks  and  is  opposed  to 
induArialization  and  to  colledtivization. 

Nadezhda’s  personal  intcre^  are  not  ofn 
posed  to  those  of  the  village,  since  her  share 
in  her  father’s  farm  puts  her  economically 
with  the  “middle”  peasant;  she  is  the  village 
teacher,  and  as  such  ought  to  ally  herself  with 
the  majority,  not  with  the  few  kulaks.  But 
her  ideology  keeps  her  in  the  camp  of  the 
enemies  of  her  brother  and  si^cr.  And  her 
ideology  is  partly  explained  by  the  teaching 
of  one  of  her  professors,  and  partly  by  a 
warped  and  cruel  personality  developed  as  a 
result  of  con^nt  humiliations  and  inju^ice 
suflered  in  childhood  at  the  hands  of  the  land' 
lord. 

The  adtion  is  very  lively,  and  each  individual 
scene,  each  incident,  each  ^p  in  the  unfolding 
events,  is  told  vividly  and  often  beautifully. 
But  the  whole  is  woven  rather  clumsily,  and 
the  arbitrary  hand  of  the  author  hovers  freely 
and  openly  over  the  de^inies  of  the  characters 
and  over  their  actions. — Sophie  R.  A.  Court. 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Josip  Vidmar.  Studija  o  Otonu  Zupari' 
cicu  (Oton  Zupancic:  a  ^udy).  Ljubl- 
jana.  Hram.  1935. — This  makes  the  fifth  re' 
cent  volume  on  this  great  contemporary  YugO' 
slav  lyric  poet.  Dr.  Vidmar's  ^udy  is  undoubt' 
edly  one  of  the  heA  to  date,  being  the  only 
complete  scholarly  work  in  Slovene  on  the 
poetry  of  Oton  Zupancic.  Too,  this  critical' 
literary  ^dy  comes  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the 
fine^  of  modem  Slovene  critics.  The  following 
bibb’ography  completes  the  liA  of  books  on 
the  subject: 

Arturo  Cronia.  Ottone  Zupancic.  Rome. 
Publicazioni  dell’  “In^tituto  per  L’Europa 
Orientale.”  1928. 

Fran  Albrecht.  Jubilejni  zbomi\  za  petdc' 
setletnico  Otona  Zupancica  (Jubilee  Symposium 
on  Oton  Zupancic).  Ljubljana.  Ljubljanski 
Zvon.  1928. 

Ivo  Sever.  Oton  Zupancic.  Ljubljana.  Nasa 
Gruda.  1928. 

Lucien  Tesniere.  Oton  Joupantchitch.  Poc' 
te  Slovene.  L’homme  et  I’oeuvre.  Paris.  Les  Bel' 
les'Lettres.  Publications  de  la  Faculte  des  Let' 
tres  de  Strasbourg.  I>euxieme  serie.  Volume  7. 
1931. 

The  be^  of  these  are  those  by  Cronia  and 
Tesniere.  The  jubilee  volume  is  a  collection 
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of  essays  by  various  hands,  the  be^  of  which 
is  that  of  Bozidar  Borko.  Sever’s  ^udy  is  a 
mere  resume  of  the  previous  critical  work  on 
the  poet. — Anthony  /.  Klancar.  Librarian  of 
the  Slovene  National  Library,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  Vladimir  LevAik.  Dejanje  (ACt).  Ljubb 
jana.  Vodnikova  Druzba.  1935. — This 
late^  novel  by  one  of  the  be^  of  the  Slovene 
writers  deals  with  one  of  the  mo^  burning 
que^ions  of  the  day.  Ju^  as  Dostoevsky’s 
Crime  and  Punishment  (LevStik  has  translated 
it)  is  an  answer  to  Razkolnikov’s  contention 
that  an  exceptional  individual  wishing  to  bet' 
ter  society  has  the  right  even  to  murder,  so 
LevStik’s  Dejanje  raises  the  question  as  to 
whether  a  political  party  has  the  right  to  take 
the  life  of  an  obstructionist.  The  punishment 
of  crime,  founded  on  moral  law  and  the  social 
order,  is  also  rooted  in  the  spiritual  ^ruCture 
of  civilized  man.  LevStik’s  novel  is  dedicated 
to  this  same  inner  myStery  of  man’s  spiritual 
life.  Sergej  HriStov,  LevStik’s  hero,  is  mutatis 
mutarviis  the  Slovene  Razkolnikov. 

Young  Sergej  Hri^v  is  writing  a  drama 
to  prove  that  the  good  and  the  bad  depend  on 
what  has  already  been  done.  At  the  time, 
HriStov  has  already  broken  with  the  “Greens.” 
But  when  he  by  chance  takes  part  in  a  bloody 
druggie  between  the  “Greens”  and  the 
“Reds,”  he  is  attracted  to  his  former  comrades. 
He  again  becomes  associated  with  O’Brien, 
an  enigmatic  Duce'  or  Fiihrer-like  personality, 
who  chooses  him  to  avenge  the  Party  by 
killing  Solon  Simonowicz,  a  former  “Green” 
and  present  leader  of  the  “Reds.”  Sergej  has 
the  choice  of  killing  Simonowicz  or  being  killed 
in  O'Brien’s  palace.  Deciding  as  fear  and  the 
will  to  five  dictate  to  him,  he  commits  the 
murder  in  terrific  mental  anguish.  He  is  caught. 
In  prison  the  problem  of  crime  and  punish' 
ment  suddenly  becomes  clear  to  him,  and  he 
confesses  in  the  hope  that  his  Party  will  save 
him  soon. — Anthony  J.  Klancar.  Slovene  Na' 
tional  Library,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

AAA 

The  biography  of  the  late  Dr.  Ogai  Mori, 
writer  and  Doctor  of  medicine,  has  been  writ' 
ten  by  his  brother  Mr.  Junsaburo  Mori.  The 
book  is  published  by  the  Showa  Publishing  Co. 
of  Tokyo. 

The  late  Prince  Aritomo  Yagamata,  states' 
man  of  the  Meiji  era,  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Dr.  Mori. 
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WE  ARE  pleased  to  announce  that  Sidney 
B.  Fay,  the  di^inguished  Harvard  his' 
torian  and  Alexander  Kaun,  of  the  University 
of  California,  the  well-known  authority  on 
Russian  literature,  have  joined  our  of 
Contributing  Editors.  .  . 

Ju^  before  this  issue  of  Boo}{s  Abroad  went 
to  press,  a  friendly  young  newspaper  reporter 
dropped  in  to  secure  advance  information  as 
to  its  contents.  We  called  his  attention  to  the 
prominent  and  widely  di^ributed  literary 
eminences  who  were  represented  as  contribu¬ 
tors,  but  although  he  was  courteous  and  con¬ 
siderate,  it  was  evident  that  Andrzq  Strug, 
Giovanni  Papini,  and  Heinrich  Mann  were 
not  names  which  birred  him  to  the  depths  of 
his  being.  But  when  he  noticed  an  article  en¬ 
titled  Conuerjatiom  with  Gerhart  Hauptmann, 
he  grew  suddenly  enthusia^ic.  “Ah !“  he  cried, 
“you  folks  are  coming  on,  aren’t  you?  If  you 
can  tie  up  with  things  hke  the  Lindbergh  case, 
real  issues  that  people  are  interested  in,  you 
can  be  of  some  use  to  the  world!”  When  we 
reludtantly  admitted  that  to  the  beSt  of  our 
knowledge  Gerhart  is  not  even  a  distant 
cousin  of  Bruno,  his  intcre^  waned,  and  we 
relapsed  into  our  former  obscurity.  And 
obscure  we  muSt  doubtless  remain,  by  the 
very  nature  of  our  acitivity,  unless  we  can 
persuade  a  member  of  our  ^aff  to  murder  his 
grandfather  or  set  the  National  Capitol  on 
fire.  .  . 

We  have  derived  some  profit  and  con¬ 
siderable  excitement  from  our  symposium 
on  authors'  plans  and  projedts.  Send  out  a 
questionnaire  to  several  dozen  writers,  and 
the  one  thing  you  can  confidently  expedt  is 
the  unexpected.  It  is  somewhat  common  to 
think  of  writing  as  a  profession,  and  men  who 
devote  their  h'ves  to  the  same  profession 
generally  develop  in  it  (or,  what  is  probably 


more  to  the  point,  are  in  it  because  they  pos¬ 
sess)  similar  traits.  One  lawyer  is,  on  the 
whole,  in  many  respedts  like  another  lawyer, 
one  farmer  like  another  farmer,  one  gangster 
a  fairly  faithful  reph'ca  of  another  gangster. 
But  such  groupings  have  less  validity  at  some 
points  than  others.  All  cats  are  more  or  less 
alike,  whereas  dogs  differ,  not  only  in  size, 
proportions  and  speed  records,  but  in  habits, 
tastes  and  observance  of  the  usages  of  polite 
society.  All  members  of  the  writing  fraternity 
handle  the  same  tool,  but  some  of  them  write 
sermons  with  it  while  others  are  writing 
salacious  novels,  some  of  them  are  artists  and 
some  of  them  are  clowns,  some  of  them  are 
thinkers  and  some  of  the  moSt  popular  are 
ineffable  ignoramuses.  And  their  readtions  to 
such  an  approach  as  this  que^ionnaire  are 
completely  unpredidtable.  We  sent  our  ques¬ 
tions  to  a  di^inguished  li^  of  them.  Some 
ignored  us.  This  was  natural,  since  com¬ 
pliance  with  our  reque^  would  have  brought 
them  no  reward  in  either  gold  or  glory,  and 
since  successful  authors  are  often  very  busy 
men.  One  or  two  who  did  answer  imph'ed, 
more  courteously  or  less  so,  that  our  ques¬ 
tionnaire  was  a  graft.  Many  que^ionnaires, 
perhaps  mo^  of  them  in  a  sense,  are  exadtly 
that,  but  there  are  grafts — church  suppers, 
flattering  offers  of  membership  in  the  National 
Geographic  Society — that  are  not  entirely 
reprehensible.  A  polite  requeA  is  not  always 
disgraceful  mendicancy;  and  we  have  been 
completely  flabberga^ed,  on  this  occasion  and 
others,  by  the  cynical  admission  of  certain 
prominent  writers  that  they  are  governed, 
as  writers,  by  motives  that  would  seem  paltry 
to  a  rag-picker  or  a  ^tock-speculator.  Some  of 
those  who  answered  politely  were  apparently 
more  interested  in  getting  their  names  in  the 
pot  than  in  furnishing  vital  information.  So 
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that  we  drew  blanks,  sometimes.  But  mo^  of 
our  replies  were  simulating. 

More  than  one  of  our  correspondents  ex¬ 
pressed  dislike  of  discussing  plans  which  are 
not  yet  completely  carried  out.  There  is  a 
great  difference  in  individuals  in  this  regard. 
Some  of  the  guild  of  typewriter-artiSs  are 
moved  to  tattle  conSantly  to  friends,  acquaint¬ 
ances,  even  Grangers,  about  the  maSerpieces 
which  are  germinating  in  their  brains,  those 
on  the  Socks,  and  those  which  have  begun 
traveling  back  and  forth  between  author's 
Sudy  and  publisher's  reader.  Others  are 
close-mouthed  till  the  contraS  is  signed,  or 
even  longer.  There  are  sensitive  souls  who 
prefer  not  to  be  known  as  candidates  until 
or  unless  their  candidacy  is  successful.  There 
are  cautious  natures  which  abSain  Subbornly 
from  counting  unhatched  chickens.  There  are 
shrewd  craftsmen  who  keep  their  literary 
finds  and  inspirations  to  themselves  till  they 
have  them  at  a  point  where  no  unscrupulous 
rival  can  make  unfair  use  of  them.  And  in 
addition  to  all  this,  there  are  superstitious 
beliefs,  hinted  at  once  or  twice  in  our  letters, 
which  discourage  talking  too  much  about  un¬ 
finished  enterprises.  It  has  never  yet  been 
proved  beyond  the  slightest  peradventure  that 
a  watched  pot  boils  quite  properly. 

One  gathers  from  these  letters  that  moSt 
diAinguished  writers  are  scrupulous  and 
serious.  Even  their  novels  and  their  plays 
have  an  educative  or  a  spiritual  purpose,  or 
both.  Nearly  all  Story -writers  nowadays  are 
^dents  of  history,  economics,  sociology,  phi¬ 
losophy,  lines  of  a(ftivity  which  used,  at  least, 
to  be  classed  as  more  dignified  and  more  solid 
than  the  telling  of  idle  tales.  We  may  be  mis¬ 
taken,  but  we  think  the  tendency  is  growing. 
Life  is  getting  more  Strenuous,  and  the  breed 
of  silken  lute-Strummers  is  slowly  dying  out. 
Perhaps  art  is  suffering  from  the  trend;  but 
the  total  impression  one  gains  from  reading 
this  series  of  letters  is  a  heartening  one  of 
courage  and  enthusiasm  (tempered  here  and 
there  by  disappointment  at  serious  obstacles 
which  must  be  ovecome,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
young  novelist  who  has  decided  to  write  in 
the  future  in  another  tongue  than  his  own 
because  only  by  adopting  another  medium 
can  he  hope  to  secure  an  audience  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  earn  a  living  by 
writing),  and  at  the  same  time  of  devotion 
to  a  cause  and  of  the  ambition  to  use  gifts  of 
expression  for  the  benefit  of  the  race.  Preachers 
used  to  be  “called,"  to  be  inescapably  con¬ 


scious  of  a  “mission"  and  a  “message"  (Let 
us  hope  they  Still  are,  even  though  they  don't 
talk  about  it  so  much).  The  two-for-a-penny 
poet  who  thinks  that,  because  he  can  String 
words  together  prettily  and  get  the  Stuff 
printed  in  the  Little  Magazines,  he  is  made 
of  better  clay  than  his  inarticulate  neighbor, 
is  beneath  contempt.  But  when  Fritz  Mviller- 
Partenkirchen  consecrates  his  gift  of  persuasive 
eloquence  to  a  “back  to  the  land"  movement 
which  he  believes  is  the  only  hope  of  the  race, 
or  when  Max  Brod  Studies  Plato  because  he  is 
convinced  that  the  ancient  thinker  had  a  grip 
on  eternally  valid  truth  whose  present-day 
application  might  pull  us  out  of  the  quagmire 
into  which  we  seem  to  be  sinking  in  this  age 
of  blindness  and  suicidal  foolishness,  there  is 
encouragement  in  their  serious  determination 
and  their  spirit  of  service.  Perhaps  the  phrase 
“poet-prophet"  does  mean  something  after 
all. 

And  the  mention  of  one  of  the  German  ex¬ 
patriates  leads  us  to  say  that  several  of  the 
letters  from  these  Germans  outside  of  Germany 
have  touched  us  profoundly.  We  are  not  an 
organ  of  political  partisanship,  and  we  have 
failed  to  satisfy  various  ardent  souls  because, 
like  the  Church  of  the  Laodiceans,  we  are 
neither  cold  nor  hot.  It  is  a  difficult  task  and 
a  thankless  one  to  maintain  consi^ently  that 
issues  have  two  sides,  (some  modem  Fox 
should  publish  a  record  of  the  martyrs  to 
neutrality  who  have  ^tood  up  bravely  while 
two  camps  of  zealots  roasted  them  at  two 
stakes  inAead  of  one),  but  we  think  there  is 
a  place  for  the  permanently  open-minded. 
We  do  not  feel  ourselves  called  on  to  meddle 
in  Germany's  settlement  of  her  domcAic 
problems.  For  all  we  know,  the  mo^  con¬ 
vinced  of  National  Sociali^s  realize  that  as 
a  very  unfortunate  if  inevitable  by-produdt 
of  their  national  policy,  many  of  their  fine^ 
minds  are  in  forced  or  voluntary  exile  and  lo^ 
to  them.  Some  anti-Nazi  Germans  have  made 
egregious  donkeys  of  themselves,  as  the  mo^t 
convinced  anti-Hitlerites,  also,  would  no  doubt 
admit.  But  when  a  gifted  German  writer,  in 
exile  through  his  own  fault  or  the  fault  of 
others  or  merely  through  the  fault  of  cir- 
cum^nces,  who  secretes  poetry  as  naturally  as 
a  cow  secretes  milk,  muA  write  for  non-Ger¬ 
mans  because  his  oum  people  are  not  allowed 
to  read  his  bool{s,  the  thing  is  sadder  than 
words  can  tell.  It  is  a  grotesquely  and  tragic¬ 
ally  impossible  situation,  and  certainly  can't 
laA  forever.  .  . 
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CORRESPOHDEHCE 

QUESTIONS  FROM  EZRA  POUND 


Dear  Sir: 

.  .  .1  dont  quite  make  out  whether  you  are 
deliberately  avoiding  the  problem  of  CON' 
DITIONING.  By  which  I  mean,  whether 
you  are  facing  the  faeft  that  80  %  of  all  PRINT' 
ED  matter,  for  the  paA  100  years  has  been 
affedted  by  ECONOMIC  fadtor,  pressure 
diredt  and  indiredt,  conscious  and  uncon' 
scious.  Not  only  authors  have  diAorted  their 
expression  in  order  to  please  and  succede, 
but  they  have  grown  into  it. 

And  not  in  belles  lettres  alone.  Biologies 
working  to  find  remedy  for  pellagra,  that  shd/ 
be  cheaper  than  food. 

I  also  don't  make  out  whether  England  is 
“abroad”  or  whether  you  mean  to  accept  the 
hideous  blanketing  of  all  living  thought,  that 
has  been  pradticed  by  the  genus  Canby  for  25 
years.  He  even  confessed  to  puffinng  reputa' 
tions  because  it  wd/  be  too  depressing  to 
admit  that  there  werent  fir^  grade  writers 
in  each  decade  or  every  crop. 

At  any  rate  there  is  considerable  element 
of  LIVE  thought  that  I  do  NOT  find  re' 
presented  in  B/ Abroad  Spring  issue. 

Is  this  intentional,  and  part  of  pllcy,  or 
merely  due  to  difficulty  of  getting  informa' 
tion  re/  less  advertised,  and  less  commercial' 
ized  European  publications? 

I  mean  do  you  WANT  to  be  more  eflfedb've/ 
or  do  yr/  endowers  insiA  on  damping  down 
and  re^ridting  the  current? 

Is  there  anyone  on  yr/  who  cd/  and 
wd/  read  foreign  periodicals  if  same  w  d/ 
exchange  with  you? 

do  you  mean  to  e^blish  a  coherent  and 
comprehensible  set  of  critical  values,  or 
simply  to  catalogue?  and  to  have  yr/  cata' 
loguing  done  (re^ridted)  by  a  certain  grade 
of  writer,  who  accept  a  certain  kind  of 
“authority” 

and  do  you  insiA  on  dilletantism? 
yrs 

Ezra  Pound 

Rapallo,  Italy,  I  May  anno  XIII 

(We  recognize  a  certain  juAice  in  Mr. 
Pound's  ^ridtures.  But  our  original  aim  and 
the  conditions  under  which  we  muA  work 
render  it  necessary  to  “catalogue”  rather  than 
“e^blish  a  coherent  and  comprehensible  set 
of  critical  values,”  and  doom  us  to  a  degree 
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of  what  Mr.  Pound  considers  dilettantism. 
And  as  for  the  suspicion  that  our  current  is 
damped  down  and  re^ridled  by  “endowers,” 
we  can  only  ejaculate  a  fervent  prayer  that  a 
dilettante  Providence  will  send  us  a  few  “cn' 
dowers,”  even  if  they  should  insi^  on  damping 
down  our  current  a  little. — The  Editors). 

AAA 

Felix  Gaiffe  (born  in  1874),  well  known 
authority  on  the  hi^ry  of  French  dramatic 
literature,  died  this  fiill  before  he  was  able 
to  assume  his  duties  as  the  fir^  incumbent  of 
the  newly  created  chair  of  dramatic  Uteraturc 
at  the  Sorbonne. 

“An  ‘Ance^r  Passport'  has  been  prepared 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  suitable  for' 
mula  for  all  those  who  have  to  prove  their 
Aryan  ance^ry  in  their  profession.” — Volllf' 
ischer  Beobachter,  Berlin,  quoted  in  World, 
London. 

“It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  German 
edition  (of  Hans  Fallada's  ex'Convidt  novel 
The  World  Outside,  English  edition  published 
by  Simon  and  Shuiter)  the  author  was  obliged 
to  write  a  preface  denying  any  insinuations 
again^  der  Fiihrer's  benevolence.” — Eleanor 
Clark,  in  Common  Sense,  New  York 

“.  .  .1  am.  .  .  aware  of  the  faeft  that  I  owe 
my  'fame'  to  my  unrelenting  druggie  againA 
Jewry  and  not  to  my  adtivities  in  the  field  of 
hi.<tory  and  ae^hetics.” — Adolf  Bartels,  his' 
torian  of  German  literature,  in  VdlJ^her 
Beobachter,  Berlin  (Quoted  in  Modem  Month' 
ly.  New  York  City). 

A  charming  feature  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  (Washington)  for  March  is 
the  sedtion  called  Modem  Art  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  consiAing  of  reprodudtions  of  some  sixty 
works  of  art,  followed  by  biographical  data 
concerning  the  arti^. 

Coward'McCann  have  announced  for  fall 
publication  (1935)  Marguerite  of  T^avarre,  a 
biography,  by  Samuel  Putnam,  contributing 
editor  of  Booths  Abroad  and  author  of  Francois 
Rabelais,  Man  of  the  Renaissance,  as  well  as 
of  an  American  Translation  of  Rabelais.  The 
Marguerite  was  completed  by  Mr.  Putnam 
some  years  ago.  Mr.  Putnam  has  translated 
also,  for  fall  publication  by  Harper  and  Broth' 
ers,  the  la^  two  volumes  of  Georges  Duha' 
mel's  Pasquier  trilogy.  Le  jardin  des  betes  sau- 
vages  and  Vue  de  la  Terre  promise.  He  did  the 
fir^  volume,  Le  notaire  du  Havre,  which  was 
published  la^  year  under  the  title  Papa  Pas- 
quier. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  FILMS  AT 
“INTERNATIONAL  HOUSE” 

By  OTTO  F.  BOND 


Crainquehille.  EHiWorld  release,  1934.  Film 
based  on  the  ^ge  version  (1904)  of  the  ^tory 
by  Anatole  France.  Directed  by  Jacques  de 
Baroncelli.  Time;  60  minutes.  English  sub- 
titles.  The  French  dialogue  is  easily  under- 
^ndable.  Ca^:  Tramel  (Crainquehille,  mar- 
chand  dcs  quatre'saisons),  Ga^on  Modot  (Ma- 
tricule  64),  Carjol  (the  Judge),  Hyspa  (Dr. 
Mathieu,  witness  for  Crainquehille),  Emile 
Genevois  (la  Souris,  gamin),  and  others. 

Theme:  Justice  is  only  the  sandion  of  e^b- 
lished  inju^ices.  For  fifty  years  the  heavy 
sabots  of  Pere  Crainquehille,  hone^,  kind- 
hearted  vendor  of  leeks,  carrots  and  cabbages, 
homely  philosopher  and  friend  of  ragamuffins, 
had  clumped  over  the  cobble^nes  of  Mont¬ 
martre.  He  was  an  e^blished  charadter  in  the 
quarter.  Then,  one  day,  during  an  altercation 
with  a  police  agent  over  an  order  to  circuler 
in  a  narrow,  tortuous  ^reet,  he  mutters  a 
mild  prote^  which  is  wrongly  interpreted  as 
the  forbidden  “mort  aux  vaches”  by  the 
over-zealous  agent,  and  is  bundled  off  to  jail 
and  trial  for  having  insulted  an  officer  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  The  trial,  though  a 
trave^y  on  human  ju^ice,  is  for  simple- 
minded  Crainquehille  as  incomprehensible 
and  divinely  ordered  as  a  miracle;  the  jail,  a 
neat,  quiet,  re^ftil  shelter,  and  his  sentence 
a  fifteen-day  vacation  from  the  push-cart. 
Released  finally,  he  takes  up  his  old  routine, 
but  his  former  cummers  desert  him — who 
would  trade  with  a  jail-bird? — and  only  the 
gamins  of  the  cluttered,  crooked  streets  re¬ 
main  his  friends.  Cold,  penniless,  sodden,  ill, 
worn  in  mind  and  body,  he  tries  in  vain  to 
get  himself  arrested — the  agent  merely  re¬ 
proves  him  and  orders  him  on.  In  the  cold 
rain,  his  ^ps  turn  toward  the  river,  but  la 


Souris  rescues  him,  and  the  old  man  falls 
asleep  in  the  shelter  of  a  Montmartre  attic, 
his  tired  body  covered  with  warm  sacking  and 
his  heart  cheered  by  human  love  and  sym¬ 
pathy. 

A  powerful  chara<fterization  of  a  Parisian 
vendor,  and  a  vivid,  accurate  picJture  of  Mont¬ 
martre  by  day.  The  film  is  a  cultural  contribu¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  a  critical  challenge  to  those  who 
make  and  admini^er  the  laws  of  society. 
Crainquebille’s  dream  of  worldly  justice  and 
law  courts  is  cleverly  treated  through  the  re- 
enadtment  of  the  trial  by  a  group  of  marion¬ 
ettes,  which  is  perhaps  the  mo^  memorable 
reel  in  the  film.  One  can  speak  only  enthusi- 
aAically  of  the  sympathetic  adting  of  Tramel 
as  the  old  vendor,  and  of  Genevois,  the  Ga- 
vroche  of  Les  Mis^abUs. 

Prenez  garde  d  la  peinture.  EPOC  produc¬ 
tion,  1934.  This  is  the  French  version  of 
Christopher  Bean,  both  films  deriving  from  the 
^tage  play  by  Rene  Fauchois,  fir^t  produced 
in  1932.  Diredted  by  Henri  Chomette.  Time: 
86  minutes.  No  English  titles.  CaA:  Aqui^- 
pace  as  Dr.  Gadarin,  Renee  Denys  as  his 
acetous  daughter  Zelma,  Simone  Simon  as  her 
more  lovable  sifter  Amelie,  Charlotte  Clasis 
as  the  long-exploited  servant  Ursule,  and 
others.  The  locale  is  a  village  near  Avignon, 
and  the  dialogue  has  the  speech  character- 
i^ics  of  both  Paris  and  Provence. 

Theme:  a  satire  on  human  foibles  as  related 
to  art  and  artists,  reminiscent  of  Maurois' 
J^aissance  d'un  maitre.  Not  until  artiA  Ma- 
vrier's  death  did  the  Parisian  art  world  awake 
to  his  worth,  or  did  country  Dodtor  Gadarin 
and  his  family  realize  the  value  of  the  dozen 
sketches  left  behind  by  the  scorned  and 
obscure  painter  as  tokens  of  esteem  or  of 
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indebtedness  for  laA  mini^rations.  The  sud' 
den  descent  upon  the  quiet  Provencal  house- 
hold  of  an  excited  group  of  Parisian  art 
critics,  connoisseurs,  and  purveyors  of  spu¬ 
rious  maAerpieces  fills  a  day  with  turbulent 
emotions  and  bewilderment,  seriously  en¬ 
dangering  the  colle(^tive  life  of  the  Gadarin 
family.  But  for  Crepeaux,  the  raisonnKur  of 
the  play,  who  strips  bare  the  art-mongers  of 
their  deceits,  and  the  affection,  forethought 
and  naive  sincerity  of  good  old  Ursula,  the 
femily  would  have  foundered  in  a  muck  of 
antagonisms,  moral  turpitude,  and  bitterness, 
such  is  the  power  of  money. 

A  mo^  amusing  dialogue  film,  keeping  the 
emotional  barometer  in  con^nt  fluctuation. 
Crisply  colloquial,  observant  of  the  human 
trifles  that  clutter  family  life,  retailed  with 
gu^o  and  much  sly  winking  of  the  philosoph¬ 
ical  eye,  redolent  of  the  bourgeois  Midi,  diis 
sprightly  comedy  is  of  the  be^  to  come  from 
France.  But  for  American  audiences,  it  pos¬ 
sesses  those  faults  inherent  in  the  faithful 
filming  of  ^ge  plays;  without  sub-titles, 
subtle  of  theme,  loquacious,  lacking  in  external 
action,  with  insuflScient  pantomime  and  a 
sprinkling  of  Provencal  speech  tones  and 
rhythms,  it  offers  real  difficulties  of  compre¬ 
hension  for  those  whose  knowledge  of  French 
language  and  cu^ms  is  h'mited  to  classrooms 
in  high  school. 

Aqui^pace  and  Mile  Clasis,  creators  of 
their  respective  roles  on  the  ^ge,  continue 
the  fine  tradition  of  French  acting;  the  other 
actors  are  less  convincing,  though  satisfying. 
The  musical  accompaniment,  particularly  the 
silly  music-hall  ending,  could  be  dispensed 
with;  the  play  needs  no  crutches. 

L'Ami  Fritz.  DuWorld  release,  1934. 
Filmed  from  the  novel  (1864)  by  Erckmann- 
Chatrian,  under  the  direction  of  Jacques  de 
Baroncelli.  Time:  75  minutes.  No  English 
titles,  but  the  French  dialogue  is  remarkably 
clear  and  subordinated  to  the  pantomime,  and 
the  ^ory  self-sustaining.  Interesting  scoring  of 
folk-songs,  village  dances  and  country  cere¬ 
monies,  with  an  extraordinary  recording  of 
incidental  sounds.  Cast  includes  Lucien  Du¬ 
bose  of  the  Comedie-Frangaise  (Fritz  Kobus), 
Simone  Bourday  (Suzel),  Madeleine  Guitty 
(Catherine),  and  Charles  Lamy  (Rabbi  Si- 
chel).  A  delightful  setting  in  a  typical  Alsa- 
cian  village  near  Colmar. 

Theme:  Love  mocks  at  locked  doors.  Fritz 
Kobus,  wealthy  handsome,  jovial  and  gour¬ 
mand,  is  president  of  the  village  Amicale  des 


Celibataires.  So  confirmed  is  his  bachelorhood 
that  his  old  friend  Rabbi  Sichel  determines  to 
marry  him  off  within  the  year,  whereupon 
they  lay  a  wager  at  Fritz’  birthday  dinner 
to  the  Club.  It  is  early  spring  in  Alsace;  the 
Storks  have  juA  returned  to  the  house-tops. 
At  Fritz’  farm  in  Meisenthal,  it  is  soon  cherry 
time,  and  his  farmer’s  lovely  daughter  Suzel 
trips  back  and  forth  between  farm  and  village, 
and  at  each  coming  the  heart  of  Kobus  troubles 
him  with  pleasant  promptings.  As  his  visits  to 
Meisenthal  become  more  frequent  and  pro¬ 
longed,  the  glee  of  the  good  Rabbi  increases, 
but  Fritz  Struggles  manfully  againSt  the  cur¬ 
rent,  until  the  Rabbi  conjures  up  a  formidable 
nval  and  match-mab'ng  plans  foment  at  the 
farm.  Fritz,  in  jealous  despair,  summons  the 
rabbi  to  his  aid.  At  the  wedding  breakfast 
in  the  Brasserie  du  Grand  Cerf,  a  new  name 
replaces  that  of  Kobus  on  the  plaque  of  honor 
as  President  of  the  Amicale;  the  rabbi  has 
won  his  wager. 

A  thoroughly  enjoyable  film,  combining  ex¬ 
cellent  photography  and  sound  effedts,  charm¬ 
ing  and  perfedtly  adjusted  landscapes,  an  un¬ 
obtrusive  musical  scoring,  a  rare  re^raint  and 
sincerity  in  the  adting,  and  a  refreshing, 
wholesome  atmosphere  that  perks  up  one’s 
faith  in  human  screen  relations.  The  lover  of 
rural  life  will  delight  in  the  portrayal  of  the 
Meisenthal  farm:  never  such  realistic  cackling, 
crowing,  cooing,  grunting,  bellowing,  hissing, 
barking,  chirping  in  filmdom!  Nor  is  there  a 
dearth  of  village  details,  as  witness  the  bed¬ 
time  argument  of  the  Sichel  couple  in  their 
nightcaps,  the  buxom  Catherine  pluming  a 
goose,  the  Storks  neAing  on  the  chimney-pots, 
the  farmers  evading  their  impots,  squeaking 
ox-carts,  rollicking  country  fetes,  the  town 
crier  in  adtion,  and  the  friendly  old  houses 
leaning  at  crazy  angles  over  the  cobble^one 
Streets.  Life  flows  leisurely  and  smoothly 
through  this  “so  different’’  film. 

Les  Miserables.  Pathe-Natan,  1934.  Dram¬ 
atized  from  Vidtor  Hugo’s  novel  by  Raymond 
Bernard  and  A.  Lang;  diredted  by  Bernard. 
Musical  arrangement  by  Arthur  Honneger. 
In  three  parts,  each  part  requiring  approxima¬ 
tely  two  hours,  running  time.  (jaSt  includes 
Harry  Baur  as  a  composite  Valjean-M.  Made¬ 
leine  -  Champmathieu  -  Fauchelevent,  Charles 
Vanel  as  Inspedtor  Javert,  Charles  Dullin  and 
Marguerite  Moreno  as  the  Thenardiers,  Flo- 
relle  in  the  role  of  Fantine,  Gaby  Triquet  as 
Cosettc,  enfant,  and  Josselyne  Gael  as  Cosette 
grown  up,  Orane  Demazis  as  Eponine,  Jean 
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Scrvais  (Marius),  and  ^tnile  Genevois  (Ga- 
vrcxdie). 

Part  I,  Une  tempete  sous  un  crane,  carries 
the  talc  from  Valjcan’s  release  from  prison, 
through  the  Montreuihsur'mer  epoch  and  the 
death  of  Fantine,  to  Valjean’s  escape  from 
Javert  after  the  trial  of  Champmathieu.  Part 
II,  Les  Thenardiers,  resumes  the  ^ory  at  the 
encounter  between  Jean  Valjean  and  Cosette 
at  the  spring,  covers  the  Fauchelevent  period 
to  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  ends 
with  the  second  escape  of  Valjean  after  the 
tcrriBc  hand'tO'hand  battle  with  the  Thenar- 
diers  in  Paris.  Part  III,  Liberte,  Uberte  cherie, 
opens  with  the  barricades  of  1830,  records  the 
death  of  Gavroche,  Enjolas  and  Eponine,  the 
rescue  of  Marius  and  the  flight  through  the 
Parisian  sew’ers,  the  suicide  of  Javert,  and  the 
marriage  fe^ivities  of  Marius  and  Cosette. 
As  Mgr.  MyriePs  silver  candle^icks  sym- 
boh'cally  bum  out,  life  slowly  leaves  the  tor¬ 
mented  body  of  the  convi<il-philanthropi^ 
Jean  Valjean. 

In  the  main,  the  fllm  version  does  ju^ice 
to  the  maAerpiece,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that 
the  United  Arti^’  version,  released  in  April, 
resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  film 
from  American  audiences.  Never  has  the  epic 
grandeur  of  the  novel  so  impressed  this  re¬ 
viewer  as  in  this  film  incarnation  of  Hugo's 
immortal  ftory.  Baur's  genius  answers  the 
challenge  of  the  triple  role  of  Jean  Valjean  and 
tops  it  with  a  flourish  in  his  impersonation 
of  Champmathieu,  the  confrontation  of  the 
one  with  the  other  in  the  trial  scene  being 
so  managed  that  Baur  assumes  both  roles. 
Rarely  does  one  have  on  the  screen  such  an 
exhibition  of  consummate  adting:  he  handles 
tone,  facial  expression,  po^ure  and  speech 
with  the  ease  and  skill  of  an  expert  organic 
at  his  manuals. 

High  praise  is  due  also  to  Vanel  for  a  mas¬ 
terly  Javert,  man  of  unflinching  duty  and 
rigid  conscience;  to  little  Miss  Triquet  for  a 
memorable  Cosette,  enfant;  to  Dullin  and 
Mile  Moreno  for  two  of  the  mo^  villainous 
villains  in  motion  pictures,  and  to  the  boy- 
actor  Genevois  for  a  satisfying  Gavroche, 
gutter-Ariel  of  a  bygone  Paris.  M.  Bernard 
has  acquitted  himself  well  of  the  very  difficult 
task  of  direeftion,  despite  the  harshness  of  a 
few  scenes  (Fantine’s  agony,  the  death  of 
Gavrexffie,  detaib  of  the  massacre  at  the  barri¬ 
cades),  an  occasional  exaggeration  of  role  (M. 
Gillenormand),  and  a  degree  of  lengthiness 
(the  melee  with  the  Thenardiers,  the  ^reet 
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fighting  in  Part  III).  May  all  directors,  in 
dealing  with  great  novels,  do  as  well. 

SHIPPINGS 

The  city  of  Lyons  is  sponsoring  a  series  of 
civic  films,  the  firA  of  which  is  a  presenta¬ 
tion  in  tory  form  of  the  dodlrines  and 
methods  of  its  famous  criminologbt.  Dr.  Lo- 
card,  filmed  in  the  Laboratoire  de  Police.  Later 
films  will  treat  of  the  Guignol,  the  Palais  de  la 
Foire,  and  the  Grange-Blanche  Hospital. 

UFA  proposes  to  go  into  a  series  of  vies 
iiluftres,  beginning  with  Cromwell  and  J.S. 
Bach. 

Pagnol  is  doing  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier  of 
Emile  Augier,  with  Debucourt,  Leon  Bernard, 
Annie  Ducaux  and  Charpin  in  the  ca^.  It 
is  supposed  to  contain  virtually  the  entire 
play,  and  to  reprcxiuce  faithfully  the  period 
of  the  Refutation  and  Louis-Philippe. 

M.  A.  Servaes  and  Gemier  are  filming  a  new 
musical  version  of  Gouncxl's  Mireille,  with 
Provencal  feus  and  paysages,  les  Maries-de- 
la-Mer,  herds  of  wil<d  Camargue  bulls,  and  a 
real  lutu.  Mireille  Lurie  sings  the  leading  part. 
There  is  a  Provencal  version,  also. 

Golgotha  is  being  turned  by  Julien  Duvi- 
vier  in  Algiers,  near  Fort-de-l'Eau.  The  scen¬ 
ario  is  by  the  chanoine  Reymond,  and  follows 
the  Scriptures  closely.  Robert  le  Vigan  plays 
the  Christ,  with  Jean  Gabin,  Charles  Granval, 
and  others. — University  of  Chicago. 

AAA 

Advertisers  in  France  indulge  in  as  much 
Arong  language  as  the  blurb-writer  for  bcok 
jackets  in  America.  A  recent  announcement 
of  Le  Peche  du  monde  by  Maxence  van  der 
Meersch,  (Paris,  Albin  Michel,  1934),  says, 
“Roman — un  grand  livre  qui  vous  prend  a  la 
gorge.” 

LaA  year  Finland  celebrated  the  cente¬ 
nary  of  the  birth  of  Alexis  Kivi  (1834- 1870) 
the  great  Finnish  writer  whose  mo^  im¬ 
portant  book  was  the  Seven  Brothers.  Because 
of  its  individual  humor  this  novel  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  representative  of  the  be^  Finnish 
tradition.  Also  the  produdtion  in  1869  of  his 
biblical  drama  Lei  was  a  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  their  f  ge.  Kivi,  baited  by  the 
critics,  died  in  obscurity  and  gained  fame  as 
one  of  tre  mo^  important  Finnish  authors 
only  after  his  death. 


MARGINAL  NOTES 

By  H.  WERNER 


WHO  was  Samuel  Fischer?  To  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  German  literature, 
the  mere  mention  of  S.  Fischer  Verlag  will 
suffice.  The  publishing  house  of  S.  Fischer 
was  the  home  of  those  whose  names  will  for- 
ever  be  linked  with  the  history  of  modem 
German  literature.  S.  Fischer  was  the  publish' 
er,  friend  and  adviser  of  such  men  as  Thomas 
Mann,  Arthur  Schnittler,  Richard  Beer-Hof' 
mann,  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  Jakob  Wasser' 
mann.  And  when,  years  ago,  these  and  other 
authors  felt  the  necessity  of  an  independent 
organ  of  expression,  he  began  the  publication 
of  what  later  became  the  mo^  influential 
literary  journal  in  Germany,  Die  neue  Rund' 
schau.  This  was  Samuel  Fischer!  But  he  was 
a  Jew  and  unfortunately  died  late  in  1934. 
There  was  no  symphony  orche^ra  and  no 
Beethoven  Funeral  March,  there  was  no 
representative  of  the  president  and  no  secre- 
tary  of  ^te  and  education,  there  were  no 
eulogies  in  the  press  and  I  even  doubt  whether 
anybody  will  sugge^  a  monument  for  S. 
Fischer.  .  . 

Many  literary  works  of  firA  importance, 
it  seems,  are  lo^  to  the  world  because  the 
country  of  their  origin  happens  to  be  “off 
the  main  road.”  Only  seldom  does  an  author 
emerge  from  such  a  “detour  country”  to  gain 
recognition  in  the  We^m  world.  Romain 
Rolland  is  said  to  have  been  the  god'father 
to  an  unknown  Roumanian  who  has  since 
become  one  of  the  leading  modem  French 
writers,  Panait  lArati.  Peter  Neagoe  is  an- 
other  example  of  rise  to  international  recogni' 
tion  by  chance.  In  his  Roumanian  village, 
Peter  Neagoe  would  have  at  beA  become  a 
schoohma^er  or  a  journalist  on  an  obscure 
local  paper.  Circumstances,  however,  forced 
him  to  leave  his  Roumanian  soil  and  to  migrate 
to  the  Western  world.  His  novel  Easier  Sun 
and  his  collecftions  of  short  Stories,  all  written 


in  English,  show  great  talent;  he  may  even  in 
time  become  one  of  the  outstanding  writers 
in  the  English  language.  Lajos  Zilahy  was  such 
a  discovery  and  his  novel  Two  Prisoners  was  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  world’s  liter' 
ature.  Ferenc  Kormendy  was  launched  by 
UllStein,  one  of  the  important  German  puly 
lishers  of  yesteryear,  the  same  who  discovered 
Remarque  and  his  All  ^uiet  on  the  Western 
Front.  Kormendy’s  novel  Esca()e  to  Life  ap' 
proaches  in  scope  Jacob  Wassermann’s  World's 
Illusion  and  has  since  been  published  in  a  half 
dozen  languages,  including  English.  One  of 
the  recent  great  sensations  is  the  Hungarian 
Janos  Kemeny.  An  editor  of  a  Transsylvanian 
literary  review,  he  appeared  recently  as  the 
author  of  a  novel.  Dog  Fight,  a  book  so  concise 
and  so  crowded  with  action,  so  colorful  and 
so  refreshing,  as  to  make  the  author  at  once 
an  important  European  literary  flgure.  And 
there  are  many  more  such  Kemenys  if  we  only 
search  and  help  them  to  break  through  the 
thick  walls  of  their  narrow  boundaries.  .  . 

When  the  French  reader  wants  to  relax 
after  Romain  Rolland,  Jules  Romains,  Ceh'ne, 
Malraux,  Gide  and  Vercel,  he  will  mo^  likely 
reach  for  a  volume  of  Georges  Simenon.  Sime' 
non  is  in  my  opinion  the  out^nding  my^ery 
^ory  writer  on  the  Continent.  He  is  a  man  of 
a  million  ideas,  a  million  plots  and  almo^  as 
many  full  length  novels.  His  books  have  re' 
cently  been  taken  over  by  La  }{ouvelle  Revue 
Franqaise.  .  . 

Scandinavia  has  its  new  literary  sensation. 
Critics  throughout  the  world  have  been  of 
the  opinion  that  even  the  innermoA  secrets 
of  AuguA  Strindberg’s  personality  have  long 
been  brought  into  light.  But  how  they  have 
erred!  The  Danish  writer  and  critic  Van 
Boerg  has  ju^  published  a  volume  entitled 
The  Urd{nown  Strindberg,  which  aims  to  over' 
throw  all  preconceptions  of  Strindberg's 
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Grange  charadlcr  which  was  so  rich  in  contra'  re-writing  of  a  score  or  more  biographies  by 
dictions.  He  has  collected  so  many  hitherto  Strindberg  interpreters  the  world  over.  .  . — 
unknown  details  that  they  will  necessitate  the  Chicago. 


PUCK’S  GIRDLE 

Bring  Observations  on  Literature  and  the  Literary  Life,  from  the  J^otebool^s  of  a  Cosmopolite 

By  SAMUEL  PUTNAM 


At  this  Commencement  Season,  when 
pob'ticians  and  public  utilities  magnates 
blossom  forth  into  LL.D.'s,  it  may  not  be  mal 
a  propos  for  PUCK  to  announce  his,  so  to 
speak,  Awards  for  the  twelve  months  drawing 
to  a  close.  Let  him,  then,  liA  those  foreign- 
language  works  which  ^nd  out  in  his  memory 
(employing  that  as  a  tc^-^ne)  as  having  in- 
terefted  him  mo^,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
during  the  period  mentioned. 

>(oucIs 

Cesar  M.  Arconada  Los  Pobres  contra  los  ricos 
Louis  Aragon  Les  Cloches  de  Bale. 

Jorge  Amado  Cacdu. 

Suor. 

Julian  Padron  La  Guaricha. 

(with  reservations) 

C^arranque  de  Rios  Uno. 

Philippe  Soupault  Les  Moribonds. 

Gino  Saviotti  Mezzo  Matto. 

Jo86  Lins  do  Rego  Bangui. 

(reprints) 

Miguel  de  Unamu-  Amor  y  Pedagogia. 

DO 


Short  Stories 

Miguel  de  Unamu-  San  Manuel  Bueno,  mar' 
no  tir  y  tres  hiftorias  mas. 

Eurialo  de  Michelis  Di£lacco. 

Plays 

Oswald  de  Andrade  O  homem  e  o  cavalo. 

V.  V.  Shkvarkin  Chuzhoi  Rebionof{ 

Poetry 

Louis  Aragon  Fevrier. 

Ilarie  Voronca  Poemes  parmi  les  hommes 

(Translation.) 

Poetic  Prose 

Jorge  de  Lima  O  Anjo. 

Tri^n  Tzara  Crains  et  Issues. 

Criticism 

Fidelino  de  Figueire-  Menoridade  da  Intelligen- 
do  cia. 

Pyrene. 


Puck  would  add  a  note  to  Dr.  House,  saying 
‘subjecft  to  telegraphic  corredtion,”  if  it  were 
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Pucl^’s  Girdle 

not  that  we  had  decided  that  mnemonic  prom- 

inence  should  be  our  guide . Bos' 

sibly,  a  few  judge’s  comments  will  not  be 
out  of  order.  The  total  absence  of  the  “new 
Germany”  will  be  noted.  Italy  has  two  men' 
tions,  each  of  them,  really,  with  di^indt 
reservations.  Portuguese'language  items  (a 
surprise  to  many,  no  doubt)  have  a  fairly  good 
lead  with  seven  mentions  out  of  twenty,  one 
of  them  a  “reservation.”  Spanish  and  French 
come  second,  with  6ve  mentions  each.  In  the 
case  of  the  Spanish,  one  is  a  “reservation”  and 
one  a  reprint;  and  in  the  case  of  the  French, 
there  is  one  translation  and  one  “reservation.” 
The  Portuguese'language  count  is,  of  course, 
brought  up  by  Brazil’s  remarkable  la^  year’s 
showing,  with  four  mentions,  including  the 
“reservation.”  Portugal  alone  is  represented, 
critically,  not  creatively,  by  Figueiredo,  and 
Spain  alone  by  four  items,  one  a  “reserva' 
tion”  and  one  a  reprint,  the  fifth  Spanish' 
language  item  being  a  Venezuelan  one.  Rus' 
sia  has  one  mention;  and  of  the  French,  the 
Voronca,  an  author’s  translation  of  the  Petre 
SchlemthI  of  1932,  really  should  go  to  Rou' 
mania.  The  li^t  by  countries,  then,  counting 
in  the  reservations,  but  for  the  sake  of  con' 
temporancity  excluding  the  Unamuno  re' 
print  and  the  Voronca  translation,  would 
^nd:  Brazil,  5;  France,  4;  Spain,  3;  Portugal, 
2;  Italy,  2;  Venezuela  1;  Russia,  1.  As  to 
authors,  it  will  be  noticed  that  Aragon,  Ama' 
do,  Unamuno  and  Figueiredo  each  have  two 

mentions . Obviously,  the  Scandi' 

navians,  the  Dutch,  etc.,  are  not  included 

in  the  li^ . Anyway,  it’s  as  good 

as  crossword'puzzles.  Try  it! . Teh 

egraphic  communication  (but  they’re  out!): 
add  to  Reprints  Benjamin  Jamw’  El  Profesor 

inutil . The  Carranque  de  Rios,  the 

Soupault  and  the  Saviotti,  “reservations”  all 
of  them,  get  a  place  as  samples  of  the  “Celine 
sickness,”  the  Lins  do  Rego  as  a  well  done 
example  of  a  belated  Thomas  Hardy  in' 

fluence  in  Brazil . Unamuno’s 

San  Manuel  dealing  with  the  “pavoroso  pro' 
blema  de  la  personalidad,”  whether  one  agrees 
with  its  author’s  direeftion  or  not,  will  remain 
one  of  the  mo^  powerful  short  ^ry  groups 
of  modem  times.  It  is  also  a  bit  amazing,  the 
way  in  which  the  Amor  y  Pedagogic  of  1902 

^till  ^nds  up . Dc  Michelis  is 

a  ^ory'teller  with  something  to  say  who  will 

never  say  it  under  Fascism . 

In  de  Andrade,  the  world  has  a  new  (and 
revolutionary)  dramatic . The 
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Shkvarkin  intere^  Puck  as  a  Soviet  satire  on 
Soviet  themes,  in  the  Commedia  dell’  arte 
tradition.  The  “new  people”  are  now  mature 

enough  to  laugh  at  themselves . 

In  Fevrier,  Aragon  carries  his  out  of  Maya' 
kovsky  technique  to  a  scintillant  point,  while 
in  his  Les  Cloches  de  Bale,  he  gives  us  a  terrific 
piefture  of  the  pre'War  French  bourgeoisie. 

. By  the  way,  an  English  trans' 

lation  of  a  fragment  of  the  Fevrier,  by  Puck 
himself,  will  be  found  in  Partisan  Review 

No.  4 . The  Surreali^s  are  ^ill 

trying  to  reconcile  super'rationalism  with 
Marxist  rationalism,  and  a  ^tep  nearer  to  the 
latter  is  taken  by  M.  Tzara  in  Grains  et  Issues. 
The  book  is  worth  reading,  if  only  for  the 
slumberous  magic  of  its  poetry,  its  word' 

music.  Tzara  never  fails  here . 

Anjo,  to  repeat,  ranks  closely  with  Breton’s 

}^adja  as  a  pure  Surreali^  ma^erpiece . 

Voronca,  again  to  repeat,  is  Roumania’s  fore' 
mo^  poet  and  one  of  the  great  poets  of  today. 

. In  Pyrene,  Figueiredo,  re^less 

scholar  spirit,  in  queA  of  an  Iberic  conscious' 
ness,  carries  on  in  a  manner  the  task  begun  in 
his  As  dues  Espanhas,  while  in  his  Mcno' 
ridade  da  lynelligencia,  he  clarifies  his  civic' 
political  views — with  which,  incidentally. 
Puck  is  not  in  agreement.  Figueiredo  would 
have  political  “tutors”  appointed  for  the 
“under 'age  intelligence”!  But  he  is  a  superb 
coiner  of  phrases.  Take  his  “vertical  barbat' 
ism”  as  a  sample.  He  is,  in  any  event,  a  scholar 
concerned  with  the  affairs  of  the  City.  And 
he  can  make  criticism  read  like  romance;  that 
is  something.  In  this  respeA,  one  thinks  of 

Arturo  Farinelli . .‘  .  .In  the  Py' 

rene  will  be  found  an  informative  chapter  on 
the  hi^ory  of  comparative  (and  compared) 
literature  and  the  funcition  of  comparative 

criticism .  In  the  foregoing 

li^,  revolutionary'proletarian  fidtion  is  bril' 
liantly  represented  by  the  Spanish  Arconada 

and  the  Brazilian  Amado . The 

Padron  novel  is  remarkable  for  its  poetic' 

symphonic  ^rudture . It  may  be 

that  we  were  a  bit  too  hard  on  Carranque  de 
Rios,  in  our  review  in  the  Spring  number  of 
Booths  Abroad.  Our  friend  Prof.  M.  J.  Benar' 
dete  would  have  us  believe  that  we  were.  But 
Prof.  Benardete,  it  may  be,  is  thinking  more 
of  the  lingui^ic  flavor,  while  we  were  con' 

cemed  with  (social)  content . when 

all  is  said,  the  above  is  one  foreign'book' 
reader’s  winnowings  for  a  year.  Publishers 
sometimes  pay  him  for  advice  which  they  do 
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not  take — except  when  it  is  negative.  The 
Arconada  and  the  Aragon  novels  have  had 
some  very  di^inguished  rejedtions.  Both  should, 
by  all  means,  be  done  into  English.  So  should 

the  Padron,  for  that  matter . 

Mr.  P.  H.  Kollewijn,  a  contributor  to  Booths 
Abroad  and  an  engineer  by  profession,  has, 
with  engineering  efficiency,  devised  a  chart 
which  will  enable  a  publisher  to  find  out  what 

is  in  a  book  that  he  cannot  read . 

Which  leads  us  to  refiedl  that  what  the  pub- 
lishing  business  needs  is,  perhaps,  a  Will 

Hays . We  were  once  showing 

a  New  York  publisher  about  Paris,  adting  as 
interpreter.  As  our  taxicab  went  down  the  rue 
de  Rivoli,  the  gentleman  in  queAion  almo^ 
assaulted  us  with  a  glare.  “You  can  tell  your 
European  friends,”  he  said,  “that  we  don't 
need  them,  that  we  can  get  along  without 
them,  if  we  have  to,”  And  he  added:  “I 
wouldn't  tru^  your  opinion  on  the  selbng 
possibilities  of  a  book.  You've  lived  in  Europe 
too  long!” 

AAA 

“.  .  .Mr.  P.  Oomman  Philip,  corres¬ 
pondent  of  The  Christian  Century  in  India, 
is  reporting  the  indignation  aroused  in  that 
land  by  the  circulation  in  we^em  countries  of 
a  moving  pidture  entitled  ‘India  Speaks.' 

. .  .Yet  it  may  be  que^ioned  whether  after  all 
a  film  of  this  sort  does  India  any  more  harm, 
in  the  long  run,  than  such  films  as  the  now 
widely  circulating  'Lives  of  a  Bengal  Lancer.' 
Here  is  a  movie  which  is  nearly  perfedt  from 
a  technical  Endpoint,  and  which  is  of  high 
caliber  as  a  dramatic  production.  ,  .  In  fadt, 
it  is  the  very  technical  competence  of  the  film 
which  contributes  mo^  to  its  political  danger. 
For  the  underlying  assumption  of  the  pidture 
is  the  old  Kiplingesque  idea  of  the  white 
man's  burden;  the  effedt  which  the  film  seeks 
to  secure  is  the  cxcidental  acceptance  of  the 
system  by  which  ‘a  little  handful' — the 
phrase  is  pxDunded  home  relentlessly — of 
noble  white  men  keep  a  horde  of  violent 
dark-skinned  bandits  and  plotters  in  leash. 
We  may  be  mi^ken,  but  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  average  movie-goer  will 
come  closer  to  making  proper  allowances  for 
the  patent  serial  di^rtion  of  such  a  pidture 
as  ‘India  Speaks'  than  for  the  more  subtle 
political  and  racial  di^rtions  of  the  other.” — 
Editorial  in  The  Chriiluzn  Century,  Chicago. 

“Maimonides.  .  ,  was  a  Jew,  and  his  great 
purpose  was  not  to  merge  Judaism  in  some¬ 


thing  more  comprehensive  and  universal  but 
to  reconcile  Jewish  tradition  with  AriAotelian 
metaphysics,  to  come  to  terms  as  a  Jew  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  to  prove  to  him¬ 
self  and  the  world  that  Judaism — the  uni¬ 
quely  true  reUgion  and  the  heritage  of  a  chosen 
and  peculiar  people  whose  desitiny  could  be 
fulfilled  only  as  they  maintained  their  in¬ 
tegrity — was  not  inconsi^ent  with  the  mo^ 
advanced  thought  of  his  time.” — The  Chris' 
tian  Century,  Chicago. 

Bloch's  Book  Bulletin  (Bloch  Publishing  Co., 
New  York  City)  for  March- April  is  a  Mai- 
nomidcs  number  and  contains  a  large  amount 
of  information  on  Mainomides  literature. 

“The  wave  of  self-criticism  which  is  sweep¬ 
ing  Russia  is  a  portent,  for  which  I  can  find 
no  hi^oric  parallel.  It  is  clear  that  the  critics 
have  not  yet  diagnosed  the  status  of  Soviet 
literature,  but  this  self-queAioning  is  surely 
an  auspicious  token.” — John  Coumos  in  The 
Criterion,  London. 

“In  truth  Provence  is  far  from  being  the 
favored  country  some  idle  romantics  of  the 
pen  or  intere^ed  exploiters  of  the  ‘new 
Travel'  would  have  us  believe.  It  has  barren 
Wretches  .  .  .that  recall  the  sterility  about 
Jerusalem  and  the  prophetic  image  of  the 
abomination  of  desolation.  Living  is  hard 
there  and  the  population  dots  not  increase, 
even  though  the  people  do  not  emigrate  any 
more  than  the  cicadas.  There  seems  to  be  a 
charm  about  Provence  which  holds  the  native 
again^  all  its  disadvantages.  .  ,” — Michael 
Monahan  in  The  Catholic  World,  New  York. 

A  society  has  been  organized  to  bolder  up 
the  finances  of  the  famous  genealogical  annual 
of  royalty,  the  Almanach  de  Gotha,  which, 
one  can  understand  why,  seems  to  be  having 
hard  sledding  juSt  at  present.  Two  members 
of  the  new  organization  are  the  gentleman 
who  was  once  King  Alfonso  XIII  of  Spain, 
and  the  other  gentleman  who  was  once  King 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria. 

G.  Lenotre,  whose  real  name  was  Gosselin, 
died  on  the  6th  of  February.  His  Guillotine 
sous  le  Terroir  was  the  first  of  his  fifty  volumes 
of  “petite  hiStoire.”  He  Studied  his  data  very 
carefully.  He  is  said  to  have  gone  over  the 
ground  between  Paris  and  Varennes  five  or 
six  times,  and  to  have  made  the  trip  once  on 
foot. 

“Thought  is  only  a  fiash  of  lightning  in  the 
midst  of  a  long  night.  But  it  is  that  flash  that 
is  everything.” — Henri  Poincare,  in  La  Valeur 
de  la  Science,  page  276. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE 

★Luigi'Foscolo  Benedetto.  Indiscretions  sur 
Giulia.  Paris.  Le  Divan.  1934. — Further  Jud¬ 
ies  on  the  love  life  of  Stendhal  to  identify 
Giulia  and  place  the  inspiration  for  Mathilde 
in  Rouge  et  J^oir. 

★Adam  le  Bossu.  Le  Jeu  de  Robin  et  Marion. 
Paris.  Delagrave.  1935.  109  pp.  12  francs. — 
Modem  French  by  Gu^vc  Cohen. 

★J.  'B.  Chabot.  Litterature  Syriaque.  Paris. 
Bloud  6^  Gay.  1934.  164  pp. — An  introduce 
tion. 

★Marie  Delcourt.  Eschyle.  Paris.  Rieder. 

1934.  99  pp.  20  francs. — Monograph  with 
40  plates. 

★Alfred  Fabre'Lucc.  La  Vie  de  D.  H.  Law' 
rence.  Paris.  Grasset.  1935.  220  pp.  12 
francs. — Half-angel,  half-devil. 

★G.  de  Gentil.  La  littCTature  portugaise.  Pa* 
ris.  Armand  Colin.  1935.  208  pp.  10.50 
francs. — Interpretative  as  well  as  fadtual. 
★Robert  d’Harcourt.  Goethe  et  I'Art  de  Vivre. 
Paris.  Payot.  1935.  200  pp.  15  francs. — 
Natural  sequel  to  his  Education  Sentimentale 
de  Goethe. 

★H.  Jeb’nek.  Hiftoire  de  la  Litterature  Tcheque. 
Paris.  Sagittaire.  1935.  471  PP-  25  francs. — 
Third  and  6nal  volume,  from  1890  to  the 
present. 

★Pierre  Jourda.  Stendhal.  Paris.  Desclee  de 
Brouwer.  1934.  296  pp. — The  man  who 
prophesied  that  he  would  be  understood  in 

1935. 

★Sainte-Beuve.  Corresfrondance  gennale.  Pa- 
ris.  Stock.  1935.  Tome  I.  604  pp.  48  francs. 
— Edited  by  Jean  Bonnerot. 

FRENCH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Rosette  et  Jean  Bataille.  El  Kahma.  Bru' 
xelles.  Les  Editions  de  Belgique.  1935.  307 
pp.  15  francs. — Colorful  historical  novel 
based  on  the  life  of  the  Berber  queen,  warrior 


and  prophetess  Dihya.  Killed  in  battle  with 
Mohammedans,  about  694. 

★Marc  Bernard.  Anny.  Paris.  Gallimard. 

1934.  256  pp.  15  francs. — Love  and  loss. 
★Princesse  Bibesco.  Egalite.  Paris.  Grasset. 

1935.  238  pages. — Novel  of  international 
intrigue. 

★Robert  Brasillach.  L'Enfant  de  la  ?{uit. 
Paris.  Plon.  1934.  254  pp.  12  francs. — The 
battle  against  loneliness. 

★Max  Deauville.  Jusqu'd  I’Tser.  Louvain. 
Les  Editions  Rex.  Vol.  I.  1934.  Vol.  II,  1935. 
6  francs  each. — New  and  complete  edition 
of  this  famous  book  so  juStly  praised  by  J. 
Norton  Cm  in  his  Temoins. 

★Lucie  Delame-Mardrus.  Une  Femme  Mure 
et  V Amour.  Paris.  Ferenczi.  1935.  252  pp. 
12  francs. — A  second  April. 

★Luc  Durtain.  Tagouta  aux  cavaliers.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1935.  247  pp.  12  francs. — 
M.  Durtain  reaches  North  Africa  in  his 
globe-encircling  series  of  novels. 

★Leo  Ferrero.  Espoirs.  Paris.  Rieder.  1935. 
304  pp.  15  francs. — The  tragedy  of  youth. 
★Fernand  Fleuret.  Au  Temps  du  Bien'Aime. 
Paris.  Les  ^rivains  Associes.  1935.  203  pp. 
— Short  Stories  of  the  age  of  gallantry. 
★Yves  Florenne.  Le  Visage  nu.  Paris.  Mer- 
cure  de  France.  1935.  282  pp.  15  francs. — 
Novel  of  the  sea  and  the  air. 

★Marie  le  Franc.  La  Riviere  Solitaire.  Paris. 
Ferenczi.  1934.  255  pp.  12  francs. — Humble 
lives  in  Canada. 

★Louis  Francis.  Blanc.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1934.  315  pp.  15  francs. — The  game  of  life. 
★Robert  Francis.  La  Maison  de  Verne.  Paris. 
Rieder.  243  pp. — Le  Bateau'Refuge.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  280  pp.  15  francs  each. — Chap¬ 
ters  from  the  life  of  a  family  under  the  Third 
Republic. 

★Pierre  Frondaie.  Isabelle  et  les  Prejuges. 
Paris.  Baudiniere.  1934.  302  pp.  12  f^cs. 
— A  question  of  casting  the  fir*  Stone. 
★Georgette  Gueguen-Dreyfus.  Tu  seras  ou- 
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vrier.  Paris.  Editions  Sociales  Internationales. 
1935.  325  pp.  12  francs. — Proletarian  novel. 
★Jean  Joseph-Renaud.  Seza  et  Circe.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1934.  318  pp.  15  francs. — 
Novel  of  New  York. 

★John  Lacy.  Mon  grand  ami  Shakespeare. 
Pans.  Plon.  1935.  307  PP-  15  francs. — 
Memoirs  of  the  adlor,  rewritten  by  Long' 
worth  Chambrun. 

★Andre  Lami.  Beatrice.  Paris.  La  Bourdon- 
nais.  1935.  223  pp.  12  francs. — A  fall  and 
a  regeneration. 

★Maurice  Magre.  Pirates,  flibuStiers,  negriers. 
Paris.  Bernard  Grasset.  1934. — Gay  and  gal¬ 
lant  wickedness. 

★Albert  Marchon.  Tresor  en  Espagne.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1935.  252  pp.  15  francs. — Roman¬ 
tic  adventure. 

★Maurice  Mardelle.  Pierruche  au  Soleil.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Denoel  et  Steele.  1935.  282  pp.  15  francs. 
— Short  Tories. 

★Francois  Mauriac.  La  Fin  de  la  J^uit.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1935.  254  pp.  15  francs. — Autumn 
of  the  life  of  an  adventuress. 

★Alberto  Moravia.  Les  Indiff^ents.  Paris. 
Rieder.  1931.  366  pp.  15  francs. — Novel 
dealing  with  total  lack  of  faith  and  its  results. 
★Hughes  Nonn.  Le  Plaisir  ?{oir.  Paris.  De- 
noel  et  Steele.  1935.  205  pp.  15  francs. — 
Youth  and  poverty. 

★Claude  ^ly.  L'Erreur.  Paris.  Albin  Mi¬ 
chel.  1935.  249  pp.  15  francs. — And,  in 
consequence,  a  few  wrecked  h’ves. 

★G.  Ribemont-Dessaignes.  Monsieur  Jean. 
P^.  Grasset.  1934.  284  pp.  15  francs. — 
Subtitle  V Amour  Absolu. 

★J.-H.  Rosny,  jeune.  Marcetu  eblouie.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1935.  253  pp.  15  francs. — Youth 
and  age. 

★A.  Roube-Jansky.  Ecume.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1935.  254  pp.  15  francs. — Russian 
expatriates  in  Paris. 

★Robert  de  Traz.  Le  Pouvoir  des  Fables. 
I^is.  Grasset.  1935.  254  pp.  15  francs. — 
Tender  ^ry  of  childhood  and  family  life. 
★Violette  Trefusis.  Broderie  Anglaise.  Paris. 
Plon.  1935.  229  pp.  12  francs. — Novel  of 
modem  English  life. 

★Henri  Troyat.  Faux  Jour.  Paris.  Plon. 
1935.  243  pp.  12  francs. — A  boy’s  hero- 
worship  of  his  father. 

★Marguerite  Yourcenar.  La  Mort  conduit 
I'Attelage.  Paris.  Grasset.  1933.  239  pp.  12 
francs. — Three  tragic  lives  in  a  Renaissance 
setting. 

★Colette  Yver.  Les  deux  Cahiers  de  Pauline. 
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Paris.  Calmann-Lcvy.  1934.  224  pp.  12 
francs. — A  young  girl,  her  family,  and  the 
world. 

FRENCH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Jacques  Bainville.  La  Troisieme  Republique 
1869'193S.  Paris.  Fayard.  1935.  317  PP- — 
An  attempt  at  an  impartial  Audy. 

★Jean  Balde.  Madame  Elisabeth.  Paris.  Spes. 
1935.  254  pp. — The  si^er  of  Louis  XVI. 
★Gabriel  Boissy.  L'Art  de  Couvemer  selon 
les  Rois  de  France.  Paris.  Grasset.  1935.  126 
pp. — Compiled  from  their  documents,  letters 
and  formal  writings. 

★P.  de  CrousazCretet.  Paris  sous  Louis  XIV. 
Paris.  Plon.  1934.  316  pp.  15  francs. — New, 
revised  printing  of  the  1922  edition. 
★Maximin  Deloche.  Un  Frhe  de  Richelieu 
Inconnu.  Paris.  Desclce  de  Brouwer.  1935. 
553  pp.  28  francs. — Whose  life  was  never¬ 
theless  closely  intertwined  with  that  of  his 
more  famous  brother. 

^Fh.  Dutron.  Kivu,  Terre  Promise.  Bruxelles. 
Editions  de  Belgique.  1934.  271  pp.  18 
francs. — Hi^ry  of  Co^ermansville,  with  rosy 
view  of  the  Lake  Kivu  region  in  the  Belgian 
Congo.  IlluArated. 

★Claude  Eylan.  La  Vie  et  la  Mort  d'Alexan' 
dre  I.  Paris.  Grasset.  1935.  249  pp.  15  francs. 
— The  late  king  of  Yugoslavia,  friend  of 
France. 

★Roger  Famey.  La  Religion  de  VEmpereur 
Julien.  Paris.  Alcan.  1935.  148  pp.  12  francs. 
— And  the  my^icism  of  his  time. 

★Franz  Funck-Brentano.  La  Renaissance. 
Paris.  Fayard.  1935.  16.50  francs. — In  its 
physical,  cultural,  moral,  political  and  e^hetic 
aspe(^ts. 

★Andre  Girodie.  Catalogue’  Exposition  du 
Centenaire  de  La  Fayette.  1757'1834.  Bleran- 
court.  Musee  de  TOrangerie.  1934.  225  pp. 
— The  compiler  is  curator  of  the  Musee  de 
la  Cooperation  Franco- Americaine  de  Bleran- 
court. 

★M.  M.  Gorce.  Clovis,  465-511.  Paris.  Payot. 
1935.  365  pp.  25  francs. — How  a  barbarous 
people  became  a  Chri^ian  nation. 

★Fernand  Grenard.  Cenghis'Khan.  Paris. 
Armand  Colin.  1935.  203  pp.  18  francs. — 
The  only  rival  of  Alexander. 

★Ludovic  Halevy.  Carnets.  Paris.  Calmann- 
Levy.  1935.  Vol.  I,  230  pp.  Vol.  II,  224 
pp.  15  francs  each. — Edited  by  Daniel  Halevy. 
★Abel  Hermant.  Poppee.  Paris.  Albin  Mi- 
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chel.  249  pp.  10  francs. — Mistress  and  wife 
of  Nero. 

★N.  lorga.  Byzance  apres  Byzance.  Bucare^. 
In^itut  d’^tudes  Byzantines.  1935.  272  pp. 
33  francs. — Sequel  to  his  HiJtoire  de  la  Vie 
Byzantine. 

★N.  lorga.  Hiftoire  de  la  Vie  Byzantine.  Buca' 
re^t.  ^Idition  de  I’Auteur.  1934.  Vol.  I,  298 
pp.  Vol.  II,  282  pp.  Vol.  Ill,  363  pp.  100 
francs. — 527'1453.  From  the  sources. 
★Andreas  Latzko.  Le  Genial  Lafayette. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1935.  427  pp.  30  francs. — 
Translated  from  the  German. 

★Emilie  Lerou.  Sous  le  masque.  Paris.  Cres. 
1935.  251  pp.  12  francs. — Memoirs  of  the 
Comedie  Frangaise. 

★Louis  Madelin.  La  Contre^Rcvolution  sous  la 
Revolution,  1789'181S.  Paris.  Plon.  1935.  367 
pp.  30  francs. — Readtionary  undercurrents. 
★Jean  Martet.  Le  Procureur  de  la  Lanteme. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1935.  315  pp.  15  francs. 
— Public  and  private  life  of  Camille  Desmou- 
lins. 

★Pierre  Moreau.  L'HiSloire  en  France  au 
XIX  Sikle.  Paris.  “Les  Belles  Lettres.”  1935. 
I7l  pp. — Present  ^tus  and  prospcdts. 
★Maurice  Paleologue.  Guilluume  II  et  Tiico' 
Ids  II.  Paris.  Plon.  1935.  249  pp.  12  francs. — 
From  1894  to  Ekaterinburg. 

★Charles'H.  Pouthas.  Une  Famille  de  Bour' 
geoisie  Fran^aise  de  Louis  XIV  a  T^apoleon. 
Paris.  Alcan.  1934.  211  pp.  25  francs. — 
Sidelight  on  French  provincial  hiAory. 

★Otto  Rahn.  La  Croisade  contre  le  Graal. 
Paris.  Stock.  1934.  18  francs. — The  Albigen- 
sian  war  and  the  caAle  of  the  Graal. 

★Romain  Rolland.  Siuinze  Ans  de  Combat 
(1919'1934).  Paris.  Rieder.  1935.  238  pp. 
15  francs. — Journal  of  an  independent. 
★Marie  Scheikevitch.  Souvenirs  d'un  Temps 
Disparu.  Paris.  Plon.  1935.  260  pp.  15  francs. 
— Old  Russia  and  some  Parisian  celebrities. 
★Marcelle  Vioux.  Le  Vert'Galant.  Paris. 
Fasquelle.  1935.  238  pp.  15  francs. — Henri 
IV,  lover  and  hero. 

FRENCH  TRAVEL 

★Louis  Bertrand.  Vers  Gyrene  Terre  d’Apoh 
km.  Paris.  Fayard.  1935.  281  pp.  12  francs. 
— Mediterranean  pilgrimage. 

★Raymond  Escholicr.  Maripepa.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1935.  254  pp. — Bohemian  wander' 
ings  in  Spain. 

★Felix  de  Grand-Combe.  Tu  viens  en  France. 
Paris.  Les  Presses  Universitaires  de  France. 
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1935.  375  pp.  15  francs. — Companion  to 
his  Tu  viens  en  Angleterre. 

★Marcel  Griaule.  Les  Flambeurs  d'Hommes. 
Paris.  ICalmann-Livy.  1934.  205  pp.  12  francs. 
— Adventures  in  Abyssinia. 

★Rene  Jouglet.  Dans  le  Sillage  des  Jonques. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1935.  252  pp.  15  francs. — 
A  traveler’s  notebook. 

★Rachilde^  et  J.'J.  Lauzach.  L'Aerophage. 
Paris.  Les  ^rivains  AssociM.  1935.  189  pp. 
— African  adventure. 

★Henri  de  Monfreid.  Vers  les  Terres  HoStiles 
de  I'Ethiopie.  Paris.  Grasset.  1933.  259  pp. 
15  francs. — Whence  the  author  was  expell^ 
for  his  inquisitiveness. 

FRENCH  VERSE 

★Armand  Godoy.  Trifte  et  Tendre.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1935.  156  pp. — New  Edition  with 
a  second  prefrice  by  Jean  Royere. 
★Jacques'Henri  Pillionnel.  Les  Tragiques  de 
r Apres'Cuerre.  (I9l8'l932).  Paris.  Messein. 
1935.  150  pp.  9  francs. — Poems  on  the 
tragedy  of  uprooted  h'ves. 

★Lucie  Wallace.  A  I'Enseigne  du  gai  Soleil. 
Paris.  La  Caravelle.  1935.  155  pp.  10  francs. 
— Poems  in  modem  form. 

FRENCH  PHILOSOPHY 

★Daniel'Rops.  Mort,  ou  eJt  ta  viitoire?  Paris. 
Plon.  1934.  552  pp.  18  francs. — Rebellion 
and  6nal  submission. 

★Patrice  Georgiad^.  De  Freud  a  Platon. 
Paris.  Fasquelle.  1934.  191  pp.  12  francs. — 
Plato  would  appear  to  have  beatm  Freud  to 
it. 

★Edmond  Jaloux.  Le  Dernier  Jour  de  la  Crea' 
tion.  Paris.  Plon.  1935.  255  pp.  12  francs. — 
“L’Oeuvre  divine  e^-elle  veritablement  ache' 
vee?” 

★C.'F.  Ramuz.  Tadle  de  VHomme.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1935.  189  pp.  12  francs. — Some 
speculations  on  the  nature  and  function  of 
human  life. 

★Andre  Maurois.  ScntjTnents  et  Coutumes. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1934.  217  pp.  12  francs. — 
Five  lecitures  on  human  relationships. 
★Jacques  Paliard.  Le  Monde  des  Idoles.  Paris. 
Alcan.  1934.  168  pp.  12  francs. — Socratic 
dialogues. 

★Maurice  Souriau.  Les  Pensees  Catholiques 
de  Pascal.  Paris.  Sp>es.  1935.  587  pp.  20 
francs. — Omitting  all  of  Pascal  which  may 
have  a  taint  of  heresy. 
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FRENCH  SCIENCE 

■A^Pascal  Brotteaux.  Hachich,  Herbe  de  Folie 
et  de  Reve.  Paris.  Vega.  1934.  192  pp.  20 
francs. — ScientiBc  and  hi^orical  treatise. 
★Albert  ConAant.  Anthologie  des  Bhes. 
Paris.  Stock.  1935.  338  pp.  15  francs. — 
Excerpts  from  famous  naturali^  from  BufFon 
to  Beebe. 

★Jean  Hurpin.  La  Cite  Merveilleuse.  Paris. 
Cr«.  1935.  187  PP-  9  francs. — Bees  and 
bee  culture  through  the  ages. 

★Lucien  L^vy'Bruhl.  La  Mythologie  Primitive. 
Paris.  Alcan.  1930.  335  pp.  40  francs. — 
Au^ralia  and  Papua. 

FRENCH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Paul  Allard.  La  Vmte  sur  les  Marchands 
de  Canons.  Paris.  Grasset.  1935.  210  pp. 
12  francs. — “Les  canons  n'ont  pas  de  patrie.” 
★Theodore  Balk.  Races,  Mythe  et  Virite. 
Paris,  ^itions  Sociales  Internationales.  1935. 
226  pp.  10  francs. — There  is  no  “superior” 
race. 

★Charles  Baussan.  De  Frederic  le  Play  a  Paul 
Bourget.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1935.  246  pp. 

1 2  francs. — The  development  of  modem  social 
science. 

★Ga^n  Bouthol.  La  Population  dans  le 
Monde.  Paris.  Payot.  1935.  253  pp.  18 
francs. — Demographic  and  economic  balance. 
★J.  Carretero  (El  Claballero  Audaz).  Alphonse 
XIII,  fut'il  un  bon  roi?  Paris.  Baudiniere.  1934. 
255  pp.  12  francs. — A  noveliA  appraises 
recent  politics. 

★Henri  Decugis.  Le  Deftin  des  Races  Blan' 
ches.  Paris.  Librairie  de  France.  1935.  402  pp. 
— Apparent  tendencies  in  economic,  indu^rial, 
pohtical,  cultural  and  ethnological  develop- 
ments. 

★Henri  Hauser.  La  Paix  Economique.  Paris. 
Armand  Colin.  1935.  180  pp.  10.50  francs. 
— Causes  and  cure  of  the  crisis. 

★V.  1.  Lenine.  Imperialisme,  Stade  supreme 
du  Capitalisme.  Paris.  Mitions  Sociales  Inter¬ 
nationales.  1935.  12  francs. — New,  revised 
and  corrected  edition. 

★Henri  de  Man.  L'Idee  Sociali^.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1935.  542  pp.  20  francs. — From  the 
German  edition  of  1933. 

★Henri  du  Passage,  S.J.  Morale  et  Capitalis' 
me.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1935. 245  pp.  12  francs. 
— Capitalism  at  the  bar  of  morality. 

★Henri  Poulaille.  Les  Damnes  de  la  Terre. 


Paris.  Grasset.  1935.  487  pp.  15  francs. — The 
class  struggle  before  the  world  war. 

★Le  Chanoine  H.  J.  Radermacher.  Prudence 
et  Reserve.  Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1935.  58  pp. 
3  francs. — Unfavorable  reBeeftions  on  the 
Ogino-Knaus'Smulders  theory  of  natural  birth 
control. 

★Eugene  Varga.  La  arise.  Paris.  Bureau  d’6- 
ditions.  1935.  293  pp.  12  francs. — In  its 
economic,  social  and  political  aspe(fts. 

FRENCH  RELIGION 

★P.  Athanase  Bierbaum.  Haec  loquere  et 
exhortare.  Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1935.  342 
pp.  15  francs. — Sermons  for  every  Sunday 
in  the  year. 

★R.  P.  Monsabre.  La  Vierge  Marie.  Paris. 
Lethielleux.  1934.  220  pp.  12  francs. — 
Compendium  of  Marial  theology. 

★Dorn  Charles  Poulet.  Hifloire  du  Chriftia' 
nisme.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1935.  157  pp. — 
Fascicle  VIII,  the  Chri^ian  Orient  in  the 
IXth  and  Xth  centuries. 

★H.  Riondel.  Pax  Vobis.  Lethielleux.  1934. 
302  pp.  12  francs. — How  to  achieve  it. 
★Marcel  Viller,  S.  J.  Di^tionnaire  de  Spiri' 
tualite.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1934.  3l7  pp. — 
From  Asc-  to  Bas'. 

FRENCH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Paul  Chapuy.  Origine  des  Thorns  patronym 
miques  fran^ais.  Paris.  Dorbon-Aine.  1934. 
352  pp.  60  francs. — The  etymology  of  10,000 
family  names. 

iePierre  Gringoire's  Pageants  for  the  Entry  of 
Mary  Tudor  into  Paris.  Chicago.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press.  1934.  43  pp.  $1.50. 
— An  unpublished  manuscript  edited  by  a 
Chicago  professor  of  English. 

★Michel  Honorat.  La  Langue  Cauloise  res' 
suscitee.  Paris.  Leroux.  1935.  187  pp.  40 
francs. — The  three  Celtic  dialedts,  and  their 
modern  descendants. 

★Markevitch.  Rims^yKorsal^.  Paris.  Rie- 
der.  1934.  83  pp.  20  francs. — Monograph 
with  40  plates. 

★Comte  Henri  de  Vibraye.  Tresor  des  Prover' 
bes  Frangais.  Paris.  Hazan.  1934.  435  pp. 
24  francs. — Arranged  according  to  key-word. 
★H.  von  Wartburg.  Evolution  et  Structure 
de  la  Langue  Frangaise.  Leipzig.  Teubner. 
1934.  256  pp.  5.40  and  6.40  marks. — Written 
for  the  cultured  general  reader. 
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GERMAN  LITERATURE 

★Dr.  Arnold  C.  Berger.  Die  Schaubuhne  im 
Dienfte  der  Reformation.  Er^er  Teil.  Leipzig. 
Reclam.  1935.  314  pp.  7  50.  9  and  15  marks. 
— Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwicl{lungsreihen. 
Reihe,  Reformation,  Bd.  5. 

★Fritz  Etehn.  Rainer  Maria  Rtl^e  und  sein 
Wer}{.  Leipzig.  Insel-Verlag.  245  pp. — Pro- 
found  psychological  ^udy. 

★Ricarda  Huch.  Romisches  Reich  Deutscher 
}{ation.  Berlin.  Atlantis'Verlag.  1934.  395 
pp.  8.60  marks. — The  septuagenarian  nov' 
cli^  offers  the  6rA  volume  of  a  proposed  his' 
tory  of  Germany. 

★Dr.  Heinz  Kindermann.  Von  Deutscher  Art 
und  KunSt.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1935.  346  pp. 
7.50,  9  and  15  marks. — Deutsche  Literatur  in 
Entwicl^lungsreihen,  Reihe  IrratiotuilisTnus,  Bd. 
6. 

★Fritz  Martini.  Germanische  Heldensage. 
Berb'n.  Wegweiser-Verlag.  1935.  315  pp. 
— Origin,  development  and  nature  of  the 
Germanic  legendary  material. 

★John  Meier.  Balladen.  Er^er  Teil.  Leipzig. 
Reclam.  1935.  289  pp.  7-50,  9  and  15  marks. 
— Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwichlungsreihen, 
Reihe  Das  Deutsche  Voll{slied,  Bd.  1. 
★Rudolf  Metz.  Die  philosophischen  Stro' 
mungen  der  Gegenwart  in  Grossbritannien. 
Leipzig.  Meiner.  1935.  Band  II,  359  pp.  40  and 
44  marks. — From  pragmatism  to  the  new 
schola^icism. 

★Selma  Metzenthin-Raunick.  Deutsche  Schrif 
ten  in  Texas.  San  Antonio.  Freie  Presse  in 
Texas.  1935.  96  pp.  $1.00. — Band  I;  Dich' 
tung. 

★ChriAian  Hermhold  Rempis.  'Omnr  Chay 
jam  und  seine  Vierzeiler.  Tubingen.  Verlag 
der  Deutschen  Chajjam-Gesellschaft.  (New 
York.  Stechert).  1935.  200  pp. — Biograph' 
ical'critical  introduction,  and  translation  of 
the  Rubaiyat  from  the  Persian  mss. 

★Rene  Schickele.  Liebe  und  Argemis  des  D. 
H.  Lawrence.  Amsterdam,  de  Lange.  (New 
York.  Van  Ramsdyck).  144  pp.  $1.50. — A 
sympathetic  interpretation  of  the  man  and  his 
message. 

★Karl  L.  F.  Thielke.  Literatur'  und  Kunft' 
kjriti\  in  ihren  Wechselbeziehungen.  Halle-Saale. 
Niemeyer.  1935.  125  pp.  4.80  marks. — A 
contribution  to  English  18th  century  e^hetics. 
★Helene  Widenmann.  Tslatengland  in  der  er' 
zdhlenden  Literatur  Americas.  Halle-Saale. 
Niemeyer.  1935.  128  pp.  5  marks. — From 
Catherine  Sedgwick  to  Edna  Ferber. 
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GERMAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Ste&n  Andres.  Die  unsichtbare  Mauer. 
Jena.  Diederichs.  1934.  241  pp.  3.20  and 
4.60  marks. — A  peasant  novel;  the  conflict 
between  the  old  and  the  new. 

★Wilfrid  Bade.  Thiele  findet  seinen  Vater. 
Munchen.  Knorr  und  Hirth.  1934.  223  pp. 
2.30  and  2.90  marks. — A  young  German  in  the 
di^ressful  po^-war  period. 

★Roland  Betsch.  Die  Verzauberten.  Berlin. 
Grote.  1934.  282  pp  3.50  and  4.80  marks. — 
Two  unemployed  actors  go  a-hoboing. 
★Gunther  Birkenfeld.  Auguilus.  Stuttgart. 
Cotta.  1934.  384  pp.  4.80  marks. — Hi^orical 
novel. 

★M.  Boger.  Der  Dom.  Gutersloh.  Bertels' 
mann.  1934.  319  pp.  4.40  marks. — Hi^or- 
ical  novel  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

★Bertolt  Brecht.  Drei  Groschen  Roman. 
Amsterdam,  de  Lange.  (New  York.  Van 
Riemsdyck).  1934.  492  pp.  $3.00. — Satire 
on  modem  morals. 

★Otto  Brcxl.  Die  Berauschten.  Am^erdam. 
de  Lange.  (New  York.  Van  Riemsdyck).  1934. 
233  pp.  $2.50. — Novel  of  passion  againA 
the  dark  background  of  the  present. 

★Marie  Diers.  Gott  hinter  Gittem.  Berlin. 
Junker.  1934.  287  pp.  4.50  marks. — A 
pa^r  becomes  a  religious  revolutionary. 
★Hans  Heinrich  Ehrler.  Die  drei  Begegnungen 
des  BaumeiSters  Wilhelm.  Munchen.  Langen- 
Muller.  1935.  256  pp.  4.50  and  5.50  marks. 
— A  world'war  soldier  has  three  unfortunate 
love  affairs. 

★Cosmus  Flam.  Die  Salzstdrche.  Breslau. 
Kom.  1934.  135  pp.  3  marks. — Story  of 
salt  smugglers  in  the  Silesian  mountains  in  the 
time  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

★Gunnar  Gunnarsson.  Im  Zeichen  fords. 
Munchen.  Langen'Miiller.  1935.  249  pp. 
5.80  marks. — Novel  of  Iceland  a  thousand 
years  ago. 

★Gerhart  Hauptmann.  Das  Meerwunder. 
Berlin.  Fischer.  1934.  116  pp. — The  my^ic 
marriage  of  a  seaman  with  the  sea. 

★Rudolf  Herzog.  Uber  das  Meer  verwehte. 
Berlin.  Paul  Neff.  1934.  383  pp.  4.20  and 
5.50  marks. — German  expatriates  in  South 
America. 

★Hans  Heyck.  Robinson  \ehrt  heim.  Leipzig. 
Koehler  Amelang.  1934.  261  pp.  4.80 
marks. — A  CJerman  Selkirk  returns  to  a  new 
Germany. 

★Aino  Kallas.  Sanl{t  Thomasnacht.  Miin' 
chen.  Langen'Miiller.  1935.  60  pp.  80  pfen' 
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nigs. — The  Finnish  noveli^  offers  a  tale  of  the 
earlier  Deutscher  Orden. 

★Johannes  Kirschweng.  Das  wachsende  Reich. 
Bonn.  Buchgemeinde.  294  pp.  3-80  marks. — 
A  novel  of  ^e  Saar. 

★Theodor  Kroger.  Das  vergessene  Dorf.  Ber' 
lin.  Propylaen'Verlag.  1934.  587  PP-  5 
marks. — A  German  prisoner  in  a  Russian 
village. 

★Margarete  Kurlbaum-Siebert.  Die  echte 
Macht.  Braunschweig.  Vieweg.  1934.  522 
pp.  4.75  and  6.50  marks. — A  Prussian  hero 
in  the  Napoleonic  Wars. 

★Fritz  Muller-Partenkirchen.  Die  Kopier' 
presse.  Leipzig.  Staackmann.  1927-  219  pp. 
— “Kaufmannsgeschichten.’* 

★Fritz  Muller-Partcnkirchen.  T^eujahr  iSl  alle 
Tage.  Leipzig.  Velhagen  6^  Klasing.  45  pp. 
— Sketches. 

★Alfred  Neumann.  T^euer  Caesar.  Am^r* 
dam.  de  Lange.  (New  York.  Van  Riemsdyck). 

1934.  637  pp. — Napoleon  novel. 

★Henrich  Plones.  Crossohm  Terheyden.  Bres' 
lau.  Korn.  1935.  161  pp.  3  and  4  marks. — 
Tales  in  the  manner  of  Felix  Timmermanns. 
★Josef  Ponten.  Die  Stunde  Heidelbergs. 
Miinchen.  Langen'Miiller.  1935.  51  pp. 
80  pfennigs. — Novelette  from  the  period  of 
Louis  XIV. 

★Karl  Rottger.  Opfertat.  Leipzig.  Li^.  1935. 
145  pp. — Three  medieval  legends. 

★Ruth  Schaumann.  Der  singende  Fisch.  Ber- 
lin.  Grote.  1934.  306  pp.  5.20  and  6.80 
marks. — Marchenhafter,  fantaAic,  symbolical 
novel. 

★Eugen  Schmal.  Ohne  Cetvehr.  Berlin.  Keil. 

1935.  2.50  marks. — War  prisoner  in  Siberia. 
★Manfred  Schneider.  Don  Francisco  de 
C^a.  Leipzig.  Li^.  1935.  395  pp.  6.50 
marks. — Friend  of  bullBghters  and  queens. 
★Werner  von  der  Schulenburg.  Land  unter 
dem  Regenbogen.  Braunchsweig.  Vieweg. 

1934.  336  pp.  3.80  and  5.20  marks. — Novel 
of  racial  ties  among  the  Lombards. 

★Borisav  Stankovic.  Hadschi  Gaji{a  verhei' 
ratet  ihr  Mddchen.  Miinchen.  Langen'Miiller. 

1935.  234  pp.  4.80  marks. — Serbian  novel; 
the  decay  of  the  old  ariAocracy. 

★Paul  Steinmiiller.  Von  Erde  zu  Erde.  Stutt' 
gart.  1934.  208  pp. — Pomeranian  Bauern' 
roman. 

★Emil  Strauss.  Das  RiesenSpielzeug.  Miin- 
chen.  Langen'Miiller.  1935.  989  pages.  10.50 
marks. — Huge  novel  of  the  social  fabric  at  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

★Siegfried  von  Wegesack.  Totentanz  in  Liv' 
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Lind.  Berlin.  Universitas.  1935.  233  pp. — 
Germans  on  the  Baltic. 

★Bruno  Wellenkamp.  Lauter  Sonntage.  Ber' 
lin.  Brunnen'Verlag.  1935.  147  PP-  1-60 
and  2.50  marks. — Tender  Aory  of  adolescent 
love. 

★Heinrich  Zerkaulen.  Horner^lang  der  Fruhe. 
Berlin.  Junker.  1934.  317  pp-  4.80  marks. — 
The  battles  of  peace. 

★Carl  Zuckmayer.  Fine  Liebesgeschichte.  Ber- 
lin.  Fischer.  1934.  98  pp.  3.50  and  4  50 
marks. — Involving  sacriBce  and  tragedy. 

GERMAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Theodor  Bohner.  Der  Schuhmacher  Gottes. 
Frankfurt  a.  M.  Riitten  d  Loening.  1935. 
275  pp.  3  and  5  marks. — A  German  missionary 
in  South  Africa. 

★Niklaus  Bolt.  Wege  und  Begegnungen.  Stutt' 
gart.  Steinkopf.  1935.  397  pp.  6  marks. — 
Memoirs  of  the  Swiss  juvenile  ^ory'teller. 
★Carl  J.  Burckhardt.  Richelieu.  Miinchen. 
Callwey.  1935.  534  pp.  9  and  11  marks. — 
Comprehensive,  detailed,  yet  lively  and  read' 
able. 

★Rudolf  Hallo.  Rudolf  Erich  Raspe.  Stutt' 
gart.  Kohlhammer.  1934.  325  pp. — A  neglected 
6gure  of  the  Sturm  und  Drang. 

★Robert  Hohlbaum.  Stein.  Miinchen.  Langen' 
Miiller.  1935.  287  PP-  5.80  marks. — Frei' 
herr  von  Stein  as  a  Fiihrer'prototype. 

★Adolf  Potthof.  Paul  Emit.  Miinchen. 
Langen'Miiller.  1935.  29  pp.  1.20  marks. — 
Life  and  work  of  the  late  neo'classical  noveli^. 
★Michael  Prawdin.  Tchingis'Chan.  Stutt' 
gart.  Deutscher  VerlagS'An^lt.  1934.  237 
pp.  5.80  marks. — Fidtionized  hi^ory. 

★Dr.  W.  Ruprecht.  Vdter  und  Sdhne.  Got' 
tingen.  Vandenhoeck  6^  Ruprecht.  1935.  295 
pp.  6  marks. — Publishers  in  a  university  town 
for  two  centuries. 

★Gerhart  Schultze-Pfaelzer.  Hindenburg.  Ber- 
lin.  UlMein.  1934.  314  pp. — Written  with 
one  eye  on  the  Fiihrer. 

★Friedrich  Stieve.  Ceschichte  des  Deutschen 
VoIlfM.  Miinchen.  Oldenbourg.  1934.  486  pp. 
5.80  and  6.50  marks. — Two  thousand  years 
of  hiAory  lead  to — Hitler. 

★Rudolph  Stratz.  Die  Wasser  Allahs.  Berlin. 
Scherl.  1929.  117  pages.  1  mark. — Spies  in 
North  Africa. 

★Walther  Tritsch.  Mettemich.  Berhn.  Holle. 
1934. 502  pp.  5.50  and  7-80  marks. — His  public 
life  and  his  private  tragedy. 
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■A^Karl  Tschuppik.  Maria  Theresia.  Am^er' 
dam.  de  Lange.  (New  York.  Van  Riemsdyck). 
1934.  458  pp.  $3.00. — A  gentle,  ideali^ic  foil 
to  Frederick  the  Great. 

'A’Karl  Georg  Zschaetzsch.  Die  Arier:  Her' 
Jfun/t  and  Ceschichte  des  arischen  Stammes. 
ferlin.  Arier 'Verlag.  1934. 436  pp.  9.60  marks. 
— 29,500  years  of  Aryan  history. 

★Karl  Grorg  Zschaetzsch.  Die  Insel  Atlan' 
tis,  Urheimat  der  Arier?  Berlin.  Arier-Verlag. 
1934.  125  pp.  3.20  marks. — An  abridgment 
of  his  Die  Arier:  Hert^nft  and  Geschichte  des 
arischen  Stummes. 

GERMAN  TRAVEL  AND  FOLKLORE 

★Paul  Gurk.  Berlin.  Berlin.  Holle.  1934.  363 
pp.  4  and  5.80  marks. — Inner  and  outer  life  of 
the  metropolitan  populace. 

★Carl  (3skar  Jatho.  Wanderer  auf  Gottes 
Strom.  Munchen.  Langen'Miiller.  1935.  62 
pp.  80  pfennigs. — From  Strasbourg  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine. 

★Heinrich  SchifFers'Davringshausen.  Mensch 
en  unter  Allahs  Sonne.  Berlin.  Wegweiser' 
Verlag.  1935. 382  pp. — A  German  gives  North 
Africa  the  once  over. 

★Schischkoff.  Pilger,  Priefter  and  Schamanen. 
Leipzig.  Matthes.  1934.  235  pp. — Mysterious 
Siberia. 

GERMAN  VERSE  AND  MUSIC 

★Hans  Friedrich  Blunck.  Der  Flammenhaum. 
Munchen.  Langen-Muller.  1935.  50  pp.  80 
pfennigs. — Ballads. 

★Gerhard  Schumann.  Die  Lieder  vom  Reich. 
Munchen.  Langen'Miiller.  1935.  49  pp.  80 
pfennigs. — Songs  of  the  new  Germany. 

GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY 

★Thomas  von  Aquino.  Samme  der  Theologie. 
Leipzig.  Kroner.  1935.  524  pp.  4  marks. — Band 
II,  Die  sittliche  Weltordnung. 
itAriftoteles  Hauptwerl^.  Leipzig.  Kroner. 
1934.  410  pp.  4  marks. — In  Kroners  Taschen- 
ausgabe.  Translation  and  Introducition  by  Wih 
helm  Ne^le. 

★Paul  EmSt.  Verfall  and  T^euordnung.  Miin' 
chen.  Langen'Miiller.  1935.  141  pp.  2.50  and 
3.50  marks. — Essays  on  spiritual  values  in  a 
chaotic  world. 

★Hans  R.  G.  Gunther.  Das  Problem  des  Sich' 
selbSlverilehens.  Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinn' 
haupt.  1934.  244  pp.  10  and  12  marks. — As  a 


fundamental  of  spirituahintelledtual  exi^«\ce. 
★Paul  Krannhals.  Revolution  des  Geiiles. 
Leipzig.  Armanen'Verlag.  1935.  115  pp. — 
The  organization  of  political  thought. 
★Oskar  Kraus,  Hrsgr.  Franz  Brentano: 
Vom  Ursprung  sittlicher  Erl^enntnis.  Leipzig. 
Meiner.  1934.  174  pp.  2.50  marks. — An  im' 
portant  contribution  to  the  theory  of  value. 
★Oskar  Kraus.  Wege  und  Abivege  der  Philo' 
Sophie.  Prag.  Calve.  1934.  153  pp. — Le<itures 
and  essays. 

★Heinrich  Schmidt.  Philosophisches  Worter' 
buck  Leipzig.  Kroner.  1934. 772  pp.  4  marks. — 
Ninth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  this 
useful  reference  work. 

★Theodor  Steinbuchel.  Das  Grundproblem 
der  Hegelschen  Philosophie.  Bonn.  Han^in. 

1933.  422  pp, — Er^r  Band,  Die  EntdeeJ^ng 
des  Geifles. 

GERMAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★R.  Walther  Darre.  ?{euadel  aus  Blut  und 
Boden.  Munchen.  Lehmann.  1930.  231  pp. 
5.20  and  6.30  marks. — Complement  to  his 
Das  Bauemtum  als  ^uell  der  T^ordischen 
Rasse. 

★E.  Diesel.  Deutschland  arbeitet.  Berlin, 
^kart.  1934.  121  pp.  2.25  and  3.75  marks. — 
Mo^ly  pidtures, 

★Wilhelm  Grau.  Antisemitismus  im  spdten 
Mittelalter.  Munchen.  Dunker  6^  Humblot, 

1934.  201  pp.  5.50  and  7  50  marks. — The  end 
of  the  Regensburger  Judengemeinde,  1450' 
1510. 

GERMAN  RELIGION 

★Wolfgang  Grobner.  Der  Weg  Aufwdrts. 
Wien.  Braumiiller.  1935. 254  pp.  7  and  8  marks. 
— Religion  and  the  world  outlook. 

★Lie.  (jerhart  Kehnscherper.  Mythos  des 
Blutes? — Jesus  ChriJtus!  Potsdam.  StiftungS' 
verlag.  30  pp.  60  pfennigs. — An  Auseinander* 
setzung. 

iePreussischer  Choral.  Berlin.  Eckart'Verbg. 

1935.  189  pp. — “Deutscher  Soldatenglaube 
in  drei  Jahrhunderten.” 

★Joseph  Roth.  Der  Antichrist.  Am^rdam. 
de  Lange.  (New  York.  Van  Riemsdyck).  1934. 
248  pp.  $3.00. — “Mene  Tekel”  on  the  walls 
of  European  Christendom. 

GERMAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Konrad  Burdach.  Die  Wissenschaft  von 
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deutscher  Sprache.  Berlin,  de  Gruyter.  1934. 
191  pp.  5  marks. — Inception,  growth  and 
leadership. 

★Karl  Georg  Zschaetzsch.  Uralte  Sippen^  und 
Famdienruimen.  Berlin.  Arier-Verlag.  1934. 
180  pp.  7-50  marks. — Some  20,000  German 
family  names. 

SPANISH  LITERATURE 

★Emilio  Ballagas.  Pasion  y  muerte  del  futuris' 
mo.  La  Habana.  Molina.  1935.  23  pp. — Re- 
print  from  La  Revi^la  cubana. 

★Emilia  Bernal.  Marti  por  si  mwmo.  La  Ha- 
bana.  Molina.  1934  61  pp.  4  pesetas. — Essays 
and  poems,  edited  with  Introduction  and 
Bibliography. 

★Cervantes.  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha.  Ma- 
drid.  Biblioteca  Nueva.  1934.  2  vols.  664  and 
586  pp.  75  pesetas. — Facsimile  of  the  1605' 
1615  edition. 

★Narciso  Alonso  Cortes.  Articulos  hiSloricO' 
literarios.  Valladolid.  Imprenta  CaAellana. 
224  pp. — Pre'classical,  classical  and  modem 
problems. 

★Narciso  Alonso  Cortes.  HiSloria  de  la  lite' 
ratura  espanola.  Valladolid.  Imprenta  Caste- 
liana.  439  pp. — A  revised  edition. 

★Jose  de  la  Cuadra.  12  siluetas.  Quito.  Ame¬ 
rica.  1934.  151  pp. — Sketches  of  12  Ecuador¬ 
ian  authors. 

★Juan  Jose  Domenchina. Cronicas  de  ''Gerardo 
Rivera."  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1935.  243  pp.  5 
pesetas. — Essays  in  contemporary  criticism. 
★Lope  de  Vega.  Cancionero  teatral.  Baltimore. 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1935.  114  pp. — 
Prologue  and  notes  by  J.  Robles  Paso. 

★Lope  de  Vega.  La  Circe  con  otras  rimas  y 
prosas.  Madrid.  Biblioteca  Nueva.  1935.  ca. 
300  pp. — Facsimile,  with  a  critical  essay  by 
Manuel  Artigas. 

★Fr.  Luis  de  Leon.  Pdginas  escogidas.  Barce¬ 
lona.  Miracle.  1934.  217  pp.  7  pesetas. — 
Selected  and  annotated  by  Luys  Santa  Marina. 
★Rafael  Martinez  Alvarez.  Pablo  de  Tarso  y 
Sluijote  de  la  Mancha.  San  Juan,  P.  R.  El 
Mundo.  1934.  20  pp. — A  leCture  delivered  at 
the  Ateneo  de  Puerto  Rico. 

★Alejandro  Quijano.  Cervantes  y  el  Quixote 
en  la  Academia.  Mexico.  Numero.  1935.  31 
pp. — References  to  Cerv^antes  in  the  Diccio- 
TUirio. 

★Emilio  Rodriguez  Mendoza.  Perez  Rosales. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Biblioteca  Ercilla.  1934. 
118  pp. — Evaluation  of  a  6gure  important  in 


Chilean  literature  for  a  single  book  which  has 
become  almo^  a  classic. 

★Raul  Silva  Ca^ro.  Bleft  Gana  y  su  novela 
"Durante  la  recorujuifta."  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Imprenta  Universitaria.  1934.  98  pp. — With 
biographical  sketch. 

★Marcos  Victoria.  Un  coloquio  sobre  Victoria 
Ocampo.  Buenos  Aires.  Con  el  autor.  1934.  64 
pp.  — Critique  in  dialogue. 

★Marcos  Victoria.  El  viajero  y  los  paisa jes. 
Buenos  Aires.  Gleizer.  1934.  202  pp.  $2.50 
m.-n. — Notes  and  sketches  on  literary,  mu¬ 
sical  and  arti^ic  figures. 

SPANISH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Antonio  Acevedo  Escobedo.  Sirena  en  el 
Aula.  Mexico.  Con  el  autor.  1935.  166  pp. — 
Wilful  sketches. 

★Rosa  Arciniega.  Vidas  de  celuloide.  Madrid. 
Cenit.  1934.  254  pp.  5  pesetas. — Novel  of 
Hollywood. 

★Pio  Baroja.  Cronica  escandalosa.  Madrid. 
Espasa-Calpe.  1935.  263  pp.  5  pesetas. — Novel 
founded  on  an  alleged  memoir  of  Aviraneta. 
★Ko  Baroja.  Desde  el  principio  hafta  el  fin. 
Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  253  pp.  5  pesetas. — 
Sequel  to  his  Cronica  escandalosa. 

★Carranque  de  Rios.  La  vida  dificil.  Madrid. 
Espasa-Calpe.  1935.  257  pp.  5  pesetas. — Novel 
of  the  ^olid,  sordid  lower  levels  of  hfe. 
★Jose  de  la  Cuadra.  Los  sangurimas.  Madrid. 
Cenit.  1934  170  pp.  5  pesetas. — Novel  of 
the  Ecuadorian  mountains. 

★Angel  Cruz  Rueda.  Las  geilds  heroicas  cos- 
tellanas  contadas  a  los  niilos.  Madrid.  Biblio- 
teca  Nueva.  1931.  244  pp.  5  pesetas. — Rodri¬ 
go,  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  el  Cid,  etc. 
★Enrique  Davila  Jijon.  El  Jakhigua.  Quito. 
EBAN.  1933.  60  pp.  $0.50. — Short  stories  of 
the  Ecuadorian  sierra. 

★Enrique  Davila  Jijon.  El  paramo  gime.  .  .  . 
Quito  Femandtz.  1934.  60  pp.  1  sucre. — 
Tales  of  the  Ecuadorian  sierra. 

★Antonio  Garcia.  Colombia  S.  A.  Manizales 
(Colombia),  1934.  224  pp.  $1.(X)  m.-n. — Pro¬ 
letarian  short  Tories. 

★Edgardo  Garrido  Merino.  El  hombre  en  la 
montana.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento. 
1934.  $10.00  m.-n. — Chilean  edition  of  a 
Chilean’s  novel  of  the  Pyrenees.  Fir^t  pub¬ 
lished  by  Espasa-Calpe,  1933. 

★Alberto  Guillen.  Leyenda  patria.  Arequipa. 
(^iroz.  1933. 1 10  pp. — A  tale  of  the  CJonque^. 
★Benjamin  James.  Libro  de  Esther.  Madrid. 
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Espasa-Calpe.  204  pp.  7  pesetas. — Believe  it  or 
not,  partly  autobiographical. 

★Gregorio  Lopez  y  Puentes.  jMi  general! 
Mexico.  Botas.  1934.  252  pp.  $2.00  m.'n. — 
Novel  of  the  revolution. 

★Eduardo  Lucas  Moreno.  El  miSterio  en  el 
mifterio.  Madrid.  Saez.  1934.  208  pp.  4  pese- 
tas. — Novel  of  terror  based  on  a  series  of 
bloody  crimes  a<itually  occurring  in  Granada 
during  the  laA  century. 

★Francisco  Navarro.  El  mundo  sin  deseo. 
Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1935.  250  pp.  5  pese- 
tas. — In  the  series  Teatro  mexicano.  Also  La 
senda  obscura,  Trilogta,  and  El  crepusculo. 
★Eduardo  de  Ontanon.  El  cura  Merino. 
Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1934. — The  warrior' 
prie^  of  the  wars  for  independence. 
★Salvador  Quevedo  y  Zubieta.  Las  ensaba' 
nadas.  Mexico.  Botas.  1934.  182  pp.  $1.00 
m.'n. — Hi^orical  novel  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

★Salvador  Quevedo  y  Zubieta.  La  ley  de  la 
sdbana.  Mexico.  Botas.  1935.  186  pp. — His' 
torical  novel;  sequel  to  Las  ensabanadas. 
★Jose  Rodriguez.  En  una  aldea  de  Ailurias. 
Madrid.  CaAro.  1934.  79  pp.  1.50  pesetas. — 
Mesalliance  in  the  sierra. 

★Margarita  Urueta.  Alnws  de  perfil.  Mexico. 
Ediciones  Eva.  1934. — Two  short  stories.  A 
6r^  book. 

★Marcos  Vidloria.  Teatro  de  edmara.  Buenos 
Aires.  Con  el  autor.  1934.  134  pp. — Five 
psychological  dramatic  sketches. 

SPANISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Boletm  de  la  Junta  Auxiliar  Jalisciense  de  la 
Sociedad  Mexicana  de  Ceografta  y  Efladistica. 
No.  12.  Guadalajara.  1934.  17  PP. — Notes  on 
Juan  de  Ohate  from  the  Archive  judicial  neo' 
gallego. 

★Domingo  B.  Ca^illo.  Memorias  de  Mano 
Lobo.  Guayaquil.  La  Reforma.  1934.  383  pp. 
— Contains  also  his  private  papers. 

★B.  Checa  Drouet.  Vida  de  don  Juan  Mon' 
taltK).  Lima.  Excelsior.  1933.  419  pp. — The 
19th  century  Ecuadorian  philosopher 'author. 
★Francisco  A.  Encina.  Portales.  Santiago. 
Nascimento.  1934.  Vol.  I,  510  pp.,  Vol.  II, 
374  pp. — Attempt  at  an  analysis  of  his  genius. 
★Luce  Fabri.  Camisas  negras.  Buenos  Aires. 
Nervio.  1934.  283  pp.  $0.80  m.'n. — Hi^or' 
ical  Audy  of  f^ism. 


★Pedro  Gomez  Chaix.  Ruiz  Zorrilla.  El  ciu' 
dadano  ejemplar.  Madrid.  Espasa'Calpe.  1934. 
243  pp.  5  pesetas. — His  revolutionary  and 
constructive  activities. 

icHomenaje  a  San  Francisco  de  ^uito.  Quito. 
America.  (November'December,  1934).  549 
pp. — Symposium  giving  a  fciirly  complete  Lis' 
tory  and  appreciation  of  Quiteiio  culture. 
★Benjamin  JamM.  CaSlelar.  Madrid.  Es' 
pasa-Calpe.  1935.  240  pp.  5  pesetas. — ^The 
greatest  of  modern  Spanish  orators. 
★Benjamin  James.  San  Alejo.  Madrid.  Edi' 
ciones  “Literatura.”  1934.  147  pp.  4  pesetas. 
— Biography  in  which  legend  vies  with  his' 
tory. 

irLibro  de  Cabildos  de  la  ciudad  de  ^uito. 
1S73'1S74.  Quito.  Talleres  Tipograficos  Mu' 
nicipales.  1934.  313  pp. — Transcription  by 
Jorge  A.  Garces. 

★Rnnilu  Universitaria.  Cuzco.  Universidad 
Menor  del  Cuzco.  Marzo  de  1934.  248  pp. — 
The  official  organ  of  the  Universidad  Menor  del 
Cuzco  celebrates  the  fourth  centenary  of  the 
Fundacion  Hispanica  del  Cuzco. 

★Conde  de  Romanones.  Amadeo  de  Saboya. 
Madrid.  Espasa'Calpe.  1935.  257  pp.  5  pese' 
tas. — Spain  and  the  origins  of  the  Francev 
Prussian  war. 

★Jose  A.  Sanchez  Perez.  Alfonso  el  Sabio. 
Madrid.  Aguilar.  1934.  299  pp.  6  pesetas. — 
One  of  a  series  Cultura  espanola. 

★J.  I.  Santalo.  Los  eftados  de  la  Iglesia  y  su 
transformacion  politica.  Madrid.  Editorial 
Luz  y  Vida.  1934. — Erudite  monograph  upon 
the  history  of  the  Vatican  States  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Lateran  treaty. 

★Emeterio  S.  Santovenia.  Bolivar  y  las  An' 
tillas  Hispanas.  Madrid.  Espasa'Calpe.  1935. 
276  pp  5  pesetas. — His  policies  with  regard  to 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico. 

★Cesar  Silio.  Don  Alvaro  de  Luna  y  su  tiempo. 
Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1935.  353  pp.  80  pesc' 
tas. — Interpretative  biography. 

★Francisco  L.  Urquizo.  Recuerdo  que. . .  Mc' 
xico.  Botas.  1934.  348  pp.  $2.00  m.'n. — 
Memoirs  of  the  revolution. 

SPANISH  TRAVEL  AND  FOLKLORE 

★Marcela  de  Juan.  Escenas  populares  de  la 
vida  china.  Madrid.  Plutarco.  1934.  120  pp. 
6  pesetas. — Travel  impressions. 

★EmeSto  Montenegro.  Puritania.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1934.  288  pp.  $8.00 
m.'n. — North  American  notes  and  fancies. 
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SPANISH  VERSE 

'A’Emilio  Ballagas.  Cuademo  de  poesta  negra. 
La  Habana.  “La  Nueva.”  1934.  36  pp. — Verse 
built  on  native  rhythms.  Glossary.  Wood 
blocks. 

★Emilia  Bernal.  J^egro.  La  Habana.  Molina. 
1934. 90  pp.  5  pesetas. — Poems  of  deep  feeling 
and  conventional  form. 

★Fernando  Binvignat.  Cannxro.  La  Serena, 
Chile.  Ediciones  “Vertebra.”  1934.  53  pp. — 
Indigenous  poems. 

★Julio  J.  Casal.  Colina  de  la  miisica.  Monte¬ 
video.  Alfar.  1933.  66  pp. — Lyrics  in  many 
moods. 

★Rafael  Die^e.  Rojo  farol  amante.  Madrid. 
Pueyo.  1933.  98  pp.  3.50  pesetas. — Nature 
p)oems. 

★Luis  Donoso.  Charlas.  Manizales  (Colom¬ 
bia).  Zapata.  1934.  250  pp.  $1.00  m.-n. — Light 
verse. 

★O.  V.  de  L.  Milosz.  Miguel  Manara. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1935.  137  pp.  12  francs. — 
Dramatic  poem  on  the  regeneration  of  Don 
Juan. 

★D.  Moreno  Jimenez.  Modemo  apocalipsis. 
Santo  Domingo.  Imp.  Heliu.  1934.  24  pp. — 
Aphorisms  and  iconoclaAic  philosophy  in  free 
verse. 

★Jose  Maria  Moron.  Minero  de  eStrellas. 
Sevilla.  Pinal.  1934.  78  pp.  5  pesetas. — Poems 
of  inspired  fantasy. 

★Maria  Rodrigo  y  Elena  Fortun.  Canciones 
infantiles.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  118  pp. — Old 
and  new;  charming  illuArations  in  color  by 
Gori  Munoz. 

★Felix  Ros.  Verde  voz.  Barcelona.  Miracle. 
1934.  76  pp.  4  pesetas. — In  which  the  poet 
confronts  the  world. 

★Carlos  Prendez  Saldias  Alamos  nuevos. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1934.  100  pp. 
— Tenth  volume  of  verse  from  this  gifted 
Chilean. 

★Carlos  Prendez  Saldias.  Poesias.  Barcelona. 
Cervantes.  60  pp.  1.50  pesetas. — The  younger 
generation  Chilean  6gures  in  a  series  of  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  be^  poets. 

★Antonio  Spinetti  Dini.  La  palabra  al  viento. 
Merida  (Venezuela).  Antonio  Diaz.  1934. 
164  pp. — Poems,  mo^ly  regional. 

★C^r  Tiempo.  Sabation  argentino.  Monte¬ 
video.  Amigos  del  Libro  Rioplatense.  1933. 
175  pp. — Poems;  the  Jew  in  the  Argentine. 
★Marcos  Victoria.  Las  voces.  Buenos  Aires. 
Rosso.  113  pp. — Tender  and  melancholy 
verse. 


SPANISH  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★Marques  de  Lozoya.  Hiftoria  de  arte  his- 
pdnico.  Barcelona.  Salvat.  1934.  614  pp.  Tomo 
II. — Principally  architeAure,  painting  and 
sculpture  up  to  the  15th  century. 
it  Carlos  Merida,  Mexico.  Palacio  de  Bellas 
Artes. — Preface  by  Luis  Cardoza  y  Aragon 
in  Spanish,  English  and  French.  28  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  his  works. 

SPANISH  PHILOSOPHY 

★Albert  EinAein  y  otros.  Un  discurso.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Trapalanda.  1935.  31  pp.  30  cen¬ 
tavos. — With  discussions  of  various  phases 
of  EinAeinian  adtivity  by  Bertrand  Russell, 
Paul  Valeras  Enrique  Espinoza. 
itSeneca.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1934.  314  pp. — 
SeleAed  essays,  preceded  by  a  biographical 
note  and  bibliography  by  Francisco  Vera. 
★AguAm  Souchy.  GuSlav  Landauer  el  filo' 
sofo  de  la  revolucion.  Buenos  Aires.  IMAN. 
1934.  76  pp.  30  centavos. — Landauer  has  been 
attraAing  considerable  attention  recently  in 
Spain  as  well  as  in  Spanish  America. 

SPANISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Camilo  Bemeri.  El  delirio  racifta.  Buenos 
Aires.  IMAN.  1935.  87  pp.  30  centavos. — 
The  Nordic  craze  in  Hitler’s  Germany. 
★V.  Calverton.  El  sexo  y  la  lucha  social. 
Buenos  Aires.  IMAN.  1935.  73  pp.  30  cen¬ 
tavos. —  The  North  American’s  conception 
of  the  place  of  sex  in  the  revolution. 

★T.  Esquivel  Obregon.  Ortgenes  politicos  del 
socialismo  contempordneo.  Mexico.  Academia 
Mexicana  de  Jurisprudencia.  1935.  33  pp. — 
From  the  French  Revolution  to  the  present. 
★Salvador  de  Madariaga.  Anarquia  o  jerar' 
qnta.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1935  293  pp.  6  pesetas. 
— What  of  the  Third  Republic? 

★Dr.  Juan  Marin  R.  Hacia  la  nueva  moral. 
Valparaiso.  Imp.  “Andres  Bello.”  1934.  56 
pp.  $5.00  m.-n. — Sexual  education  and  “con¬ 
trolled”  marriage. 

★A.  Muller  Lehning.  Eilado  y  marxismo. 
Buenos  Aires.  IMAN.  1935.  47  pp.  30  centa¬ 
vos. — A  reorientation  of  socialism. 
iti^lue  es  el  antisemitismo?  Buenos  Aires. 
Asociacion  RacionaliAa  Judia.  79  pp.  20 
centavos. — An  international  symposium. 

★I.  N.  Steinberg.  Politica  y  moral.  Buenos 
Aires.  IMAN.  55  pp.  20  centavos. — Trans¬ 
lation  by  Juan  Gorodisky. 
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★Jacinto  Talens.  Bajo  la  cruz  gamada.  Barcc' 
Iona.  Juventud.  1934.  199  pp.  5  pesetas. — 
Collecfled  newspaper  articles. 

★M.  Usero  Torrente.  La  iglesia  y  su  poUtica, 
Buenos  Aires.  IMAN.  64  pp.  20  centavos. — 
By  an  ex-pric^. 

★Jose  Vasconcelos.  De  Robinson  a  Odiseo. 
Madrid.  Aguilar.  1935.  263  pp.  5  pesetas. — 
Essays  on  pedagogy. 

SPANISH  ESSAYS 

★Antonio  Espina.  El  nuevo  diantre.  Madrid. 
Espasa<Ilalpe.  1934.  201  pp.  5  pesetas. — Grit' 
ical  and  hi^orical  essays,  newspaper  articles, 
etc. 

★Ramon  Gomez  de  la  Serna.  Flor  de  greguc' 
rias.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1935.  240  pp. 
1.40  pesetas. — The  he^  of  his  24  years  of 
phrase-making. 

★Ramon  J.  Sender.  Proclamacion  de  la  sonrisa. 
Madrid.  Pueyo.  221  pp.  5  pesetas. — Short 
sketches  on  h'terary  and  political  subje<fts. 

SPANISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Arturo  Fosar  Bayarri.  Jesucri^lo  Imito  o 
realidad?  Barcelona.  Vilamala.  1934.  70  pp. 
— Fosar  Bayarri  votes  for  the  reality. 

★Dr.  Georg  Fr.  Nicolai.  Cerebro  e  inteligencia. 
Buenos  Aires.  IMAN.  1935.  73  pp.  30  centa- 
VOS. — Physiologico-psychological  balance. 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE 

★Maria  Luisa  Belleli.  hiodernitd  di  Montai' 
gne.  Roma.  Formiggini.  1933.  196  pp.  10  lire. 
— Influence  of  Montaigne  on  Renan,  France, 
Barr^,  Gide,  Valery  and  ProuA. 

★Guido  Bentivoglio.  Memorie  e  lettere.  Bari. 
Laterza.  1934.  477  pp.  35  lire. — Edited  with 
care  and  accuracy. 

★Spartaco  Borra.  Spiriti  e  forme  affini  in 
Lucrecio  e  Leopardi.  Bologna.  ZanichelU.  1934. 
Ill  pp.  6  lire. — “La  psicologia  dei  poeti  e 
affine.  .  .  la  fllosofia,  diversa.” 

★Benedetto  Croce.  Varieta  di  Storia  Lettera' 
ria  e  Civile.  Bari.  Laterza.  1935.  340  pp.  25 
lire. — Essays  on  remotely  related  subjedts. 
★Dante.  II  Convivio.  Firenze.  Le  Monnier. 
1934.  Volume  1. 483  pp.  60  lire. — Edited  by  G. 
Busnelli  and  G.  Vandelli;  introdudtion  by 
Michele  Barbi. 

★Arturo  Farinelli.  Francesco  de  Saruflis. 
Roma.  R.  Accademia  d'ltalia.  1934.  32  pp. 
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5  lire. — A  scholarly  analysis  of  the  work  of  a 
great  critic. 

ieEpiSlolario  di  Giacomo  Leopardi.  Firenze. 
Le  Monnier.  Volume  I.  1934.  322  pp.  Volume 
II.  1935.  308  pp.  25  lire  each. — Edited  by 
Francesco  Moroncini.  A  new,  revised  and 
amplifled  edition. 

★Francesco  Luigi  Mannucci.  Giacomo  Leo' 
pardi:  La  Storia  Poetica.  Torino.  Paravia.  1934. 
12  lire. — The  growth  of  a  poetic  mind. 
★Pietro  Meta^tasio.  Opere  scelte.  Milano. 
Vallardi.  1934.  336  pp.  15  lire. — The  seledted 
works  of  a  great  settecenti^  writer,  ably 
edited  by  the  scholarly  Natali. 

★Vincenzo  Monti.  Poesie.  Torino.  Paravia. 
1934.  310  pp.  9  lire. — Edited  with  critical 
introdudlion  by  Guido  Bu^ico. 

★Pietro  Pancrazi.  Scrittori  Italiani  del  nove' 
cento.  Bari.  Laterza.  1934.  335  pp.  20  lire. — 
Essays  on  two  score  moderns. 

ITALIAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Edmondo  De  Amicis.  Cuore.  Milano.  Trc' 
ves.  1934.  25  lire. — A  new  edition  of  this 
boy's  classic,  beautifully  illuArated  in  colors. 
★Mario  Apollonio.  II  soldato  e  la  zingara. 
Milano.  Treves.  1934.  290  pp.  8  lire. — 
A  hi^orical  narrative  in  the  form  of  a  novel. 
★Jo’  di  Benigno.  Moglic  di  Uficiali.  Milano. 
Baldini  e  Ca^oldi.  1935.  325  pp.  10  lire. — 
Novel  of  love,  ambition  and  social  intrigue. 
★Ezio  Camuncoli.  Olga  Oliana.  Milano. 
Baldini  e  CaAoldi.  1935.  236  pp.  10  lire. — 
A  boat  and  a  girl. 

★P.  Di  CaAelluccio.  J^on  avrei  mai  creduto. . . 
Roma.  Sales.  1934.  63  pp.  4  lire. — A  child’s 
^ory,  full  of  the  spirit  of  Chri^ian  virtues. 
★E)ante  Gallusi.  L'Amore  e  re.  Tripoli  d’A' 
fh'ca.  Cacopardo.  1934.  287  PP-  10  lire. — A 
colonial  novel,  national  iAic  in  tendency. 
★Ugo  Guandalini.  II  Signor  S.  T.  Modena. 
IM.  Guanda.  1934.  130  pp.  7  lire. — A  novel' 
ette  Wrongly  surrealiAic  in  tone. 

★Sarsus  Madesani.  La  Gazza.  Milano'Como. 
“Quaderni  di  poesia.’’  1934.  380  pp.  12  lire. — 
A  minutely  detailed  novel  of  mediocre  char' 
acfterization. 

★Riccardo  Marchi.  La  vigilia  e  la  came. 
Milano.  Ceschina.  1934.  420  pp.  12  lire. — 
A  ponderous,  erotic  novel  with  the  aftet'war 
period  as  background. 

★Aldo  Mayer.  La  felicitd.  Bologna.  Cap' 
pelh.  1934.  428  pp.  12  lire. — A  novel; 
happiness  lies  within  man  himself. 
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★Nab’m.  I  pupdli  di  Miss  Lavinia.  Torino. 
Marietti.  1934.  197  pp.  5  lire. — The  ^ory  of 
two  children  and  their  peregrinations  with  a 
governess. 

★A.  Pazini.  >ioucII»ni  Divertimenti.  Firenze. 
Bemporad.  1934.  5  lire. — A  collecftion  of 
Tories,  “per  bambini  intelligenti.” 

★Francesco  Piccolo.  Reticolati.  Lanciano. 
Carabba.  230  pp.  9  lire. — A  prisoner  of  war. 
★Luigi  Pirandello.  Berecche  e  la  guerra.  Mila' 
no.  Mondadori.  1934.  220  pp.  10  lire. — The 
fourteenth  volume  of  his  faimous  J^ovelle  per 
un  anno. 

★Luy  Raggio.  La  donna  senza  ftoria.  Milano. 
La  Prora.  1934.  255  pp.  9  lire. — A  colleAion 
of  hght  Tories. 

★Carolina  Rispoli.  La  terra  degli  asfodeli- 
Milano.  Ceschina.  1933.  320  pp.  12  lire. — 
A  quasi'philosophical  novel  having  as  the 
theme  the  idea  that  death  is  the  beginning  of 
life. 

★Bruno  Roghi.  L'Amante  a  vent'anni.  Bolo- 
gna.  Cappelli.  1934.  10  lire. — Novel  of  love 
and  romance  of  tlie  po^'war  genre. 

★Carlo  Salsa.  Belladonna.  Milano.  Ceschina. 
1935.  324  pp.  10  lire. — Story  of  a  sordid  pas' 
sion. 

ITALIAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Luisa  Banal.  Cangrande  della  Scala.  Torino. 
Paravia.  1934.  246  pp.  9  50  lire. — The  Ghibeh 
line  condottiero. 

★Niccolo  Cuneo.  Spagna  Cattolica  e  Riiolu' 
zionaria.  Milano.  Gilardi  e  Noto.  1934.  352 
pp.  10  lire. — The  philosophy  of  the  19th 
century,  the  dogma  of  the  revolution  and  of 
the  con^itution. 

★Mario  Granata.  Guglielmo  Lungaspada. 
Torino.  Paravia.  1934.  288  pp.  9.50  hre. — 
Guglielmo  VII  of  Monferrato.  One  of  a  series 
I  CondottieH. 

★Michele  Renzulli.  II  Peccatore.  Napoli. 
CLET.  1935.  420  pp.  10  lire. — Fidtionized 
life  of  Lord  Byron. 

★Sergio  Segre.  Murat.  Roma.  Formiggini. 
1934.  321  pp.  15  lire. — The  fenta^ic  come 
true. 

★Carlo  Zaghi.  Le  origini  della  colonia  Eri' 
trea.  Bologna.  Cappelh’.  1934.  15  lire. — A 
complete  hi^ry  of  the  Italian  occupation 
of  the  African  colony  of  Erythrea. 
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ITALIAN  TRAVEL  AND  FOLKLORE 

★Idih'o  dell'Era.  Leggerxde  Toscane.  Milano. 
“Pro  Familia."  1934.  215  pp.  5  lire. — 
Gathered  around  Maremma  and  Siena. 
★Vittorio  Gorresio.  ^uefta  Francia.  Milano. 
Agnelli.  1934.  278  pp.  12  lire. — A  Audy  of 
the  French  people,  superficial  but  sympathetic 
and  informative. 

ITALIAN  VERSE 

★Eho  Anceschi.  ?{uova  Primavera.  Reggio 
d’Emilia.  Notari.  1935.  68  pp.  5  lire. — Tender, 
myAic  poetry. 

★Armando  Godoy.  Dal  Cantico  dei  Cantici 
alia  Via  della  Croce.  Milano.  Siculorum 
Gymnasium.  1935.  201  pp.  10  lire. — Transla' 
tion  in  verse  by  Vincenzo  de  Simone. 
★Armando  Godoy.  Ite  missa  eSl.  Milano. 
Ghirlanda.  1935.  148  pp.  5  lire. — Translated 
with  introduction  by  Alda  Rizzi. 

ITALIAN  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★Alfredo  Bai^rocchi.  Arte  navale.  Livorno. 
Belforte.  1934.  1336  pp.  80  lire. — The  third 
edition  of  a  work  that  has  become  a  classic 
in  the  field  of  Italian  naval  con^rudtion. 

★G.  Parroni.  Una  tavola  misconosciuta  di 
Michelangelo.  Roma.  “Modemissima.”  1934. 
39  pp. — Illustrated. 

★Enrico  Piceni.  Giuseppe  De  J^ettis.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1934.  285  pp.  40  lire. — A  com- 
plete  biography  and  appreciation  of  the  art  of 
the  great  Pugliese  master,  profusely  illus' 
trated. 

★Raffaelo  De  Rensis.  FrarKO  Faccio  e  Verdi. 
Milano.  Treves.  1934.  268  pp.  15  lire. — The 
relation  of  Giuseppe  Verdi  with  his  friend, 
the  director.  Franco  Faccio. 

★Ottavio  Tiby.  Antichi  musicifti  siciliani. 
Palermo.  Scuola  tip.  “Boccone  del  povero.” 
1934.  79  pp. — The  history  of  music  in  Sicily 
from  the  ancient  Greek  origins. 

ITALIAN  PHILOSOPHY 

★Benedetto  Croce.  Orientamenti.  Milano. 
Gilardi  e  Noto.  1934.  112  pp.  6  lire. — An 
invaluable  introduction  to  Croce's  philosophy 
of  Liberalism. 

★Renato  Freschi.  Giovanni  Calvino.  Milano. 
Corticelli.  1934.  2  Vols.  698  pp.  40  hre. — 
Vol  I,  the  life,  Vol.  II,  the  philosophy  of  the 
Reformer. 
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ITALIAN  SCIENCE 

★C.  Acqua.  I  grandi  problemi  della  biologia 
generale.  Roma.  G.  Bardi.  1934.  253  pp.  18 
lire. — Although  written  for  the  general 
public,  the  work  is  rigidly  scientihc. 

★Ettore  Roncoroni.  Piante  ed  insetti.  Varese. 
Tip.  Arc.  dell’Addolorata.  1934. — A  useful 
manual  for  the  inse(ft'ridden  farm. 

ITALIAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 


★Humberto  de  Campos.  Deilinos.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Livraria  Jose  Olympio. — Tales  of 
destiny. 

PORTUGUESE  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Clovis  Amorim.  O  Alambique.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Livraria  Jose  Olympio. — Peculiarities 
of  language,  of  surroundings,  charadter-^U' 
dies  of  people,  everything  of  intere^  to  the 
folkloriA. 

★Arthur  Augu^o.  Romance  de  Ignez  de 
CaStro.  Lisboa.  Edigoes  “Momento.” — An' 
other  slant  on  the  torments  and  wretchedness 
of  this  beautiful  woman. 

★Everardo  Backbench.  Technica  de  Pedagogia 
Modema.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Civilizagao  Brasi' 
leira.  1934.  10$000. — An  introduction  to 
pedagogical  problems. 

★Vitorio  Caneppa.  Manual  de  Equitagao. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Editora  Cruzeiro  do  Sul. 
10$000. — A  hand'book  for  horsemen. 
★Adolpho  Ducke.  Colheita  de  material  bota' 
nica  na  regido  amazonica.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Publ.  do  Mini^terio  da  Agricultura. — More 
Amazonic  Bora  catalogued  by  a  recognized 
authority. 

★Eurico  de  Goes.  Uma  jeSta  a  Luiz  XV.  Rio 
de  Janeiro. — An  apt  indent  of  Ro^nd  and 
Banville  writes  a  beautiful  volume  of  verse. 
★Dr.  Alberton  Renzo.  E^udo  Clinico  da 
Phreni'alcoolizagdo.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Arte  Mo- 
dema  Ltda. — Compilation  of  numerous  din' 
ical  observations. 

ENGLISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★G.  Bonvoisin.  The  French  Institution  of 
Family  Allowances.  Paris.  Centre  d’Informa' 
tions  Documentaires.  13  pp.  6  d.  (15c.) — The 
system  of  employes’  remuneration. 

★Paul  Bulygin.  The  Murder  of  the  Romanovs. 
New  York.  McBride.  1935.  286  pp.  $3.00. — 
The  author  was  formerly  commander  of  the 
personal  guard  of  the  Dowager  Empress. 
★Dina  Ferri.  ?{otebool{  of  Nothing.  BoAon. 
Bruce  Humphries.  1933.  152  pp.  $2.00. — 
Translated  by  Helen  Josephine  Robins  and 
Harriet  Reid. 

★Harold  E.  Goad.  The  Malting  of  the  Cot' 
porate  State.  London.  Chri^ophers.  1934.  149 
pp.  4/6. — A  Audy  of  the  development  of 
Fascism. 

★A.  Wigfall  Green.  Beowulf.  Bo^n.  Bruce 
Humphries.  1935.  93  pp.  $2.00. — A  literal 
translation. 


★A.  D'Alia.  Confederazione  europea.  Roma. 
Cremonesi.  1934.  144  pp.  10  lire. — The 
dream  of  an  ideali^:  a  United  Europe. 

★Carlo  Antonio  Avenati.  La  Riforma  sindi' 
cale  dell' Anno  XII.  Torino.  Paravia.  1934. 
77  pp.  3.25  lire. — Bases  and  developments. 
★Giulio  Andrea  Belloni.  Romugnosi.  Roma. 
Loescher.  1934.  27  pp.  2.50  lire. — Essay  on  a 
famous  political  thinker. 

★Ruggero  Bonghi.  Discorsi  parlamentari. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1934.  516  pp.  30  lire. — 
Twenty '6 ve  speeches  of  the  eminent  Neapoli' 
tan  thinker,  selected  and  arranged  by  Senator 
Gentile. 

★Amerigo  Montemaggiori.  Dizionario  della 
dottrina  fasciSta.  Torino.  G.  B.  Paravia.  1934. 
25  lire. — The  philosophical  background  of 
Fascism. 

ITALIAN  RELIGION 

★P.  Arreghini  A.  I  Dodici.  Torino.  Marietti. 
1935.  666  pp.  20  lire. — The  Apo^l  s. 
★Maria  Galli.  Breve  Meditazioni  sul  Vangelo. 
Torino.  Marietti.  3  vols.  1933'1934.  528-830 
pp.  10  to  16  lire. — A  nun's  devout  thoughts. 

PORTUGUESE  LITERATURE 

★Ruy  Barbosa.  Mocidade  e  Exilio.  Sao  Paulo. 
Cia. Editora  Nacional. — Hitherto  unpublished 
letters  prefaced  and  annotated  by  Americo 
Jacobina  Lacombe. 

★Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  Pyrene.  Lisboa. 
Empresa  Nacional  de  Publicidade.  1935.  188 
pp. — Literatures  of  Spjain  and  Portugal;  com¬ 
parison  and  contra^. 

PORTUGUESE  FICTION 

★Andre  Armandy.  O  Thesouro  das  Ilhas  Gd- 
lopagos.  Sao  Paulo.  Cia.  Editora  Nacional. 
3$000. —  Detective  pyrotechnics  rivalling  Le- 
Blanc  and  Renard. 


